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Lately  Publiflfcl, 


TH  E  Miscellaneous  Works,  in  Verfe  and  Profe,  of  the 
late  Right  Honourable  JOSE  PH  ADDIS  ON, 
Efq;  in  Three  Vols.  1 2mo.  Confiding  of  fuch  as  were  ne¬ 
ver  before  Printed  in  i  zmo.  With  Some  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author,  by  Mr.  Pickett. 

N.  B.  Thefe  Three  Volumes,  with  the  Patters,  Specta¬ 
tors,  Guardians, Freeholder, and.  Remarks  on  federal  Parti 
of  Italy,  complete  Mr.  Addifon' s  Works  in  Twelves. 


C  AT)  0  GAN. 

J 

CP 

SIR , 

N  the  Chara&er  of  Guar¬ 
dian,  it  behoves  me  to  do 
Honour  to  (uch  as  have 
deferved  well  of  Society, 
arjd  laid  out  worthy  and  manly 
Qualities,  in  the  Service  of  the  Pub- 
A  z  lick. 
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lick.  No  Man  has  more  eminently 
diftinguilhed  himielf  this  way,  than 
Mr.  Gad$gap\  ;W kh; : a-  .Goiti fem p t  of 
Pleasure;  Reft;  and  Bale,  when  called 
to  rb.c : Jpjtixfes*;. ‘.oF  your  Glorious  Pro- 
feffidn,’ You  have  lived  in  a  fami¬ 


liarity  with  Dangers,  and  with  a  ftridt 
/  Eye  upon  the  final  Purpole  of  the  At¬ 
tempt,  have  wholly  difregarded  what 
fliould  hefal  your  Self  in  the  Profe- 
cution  of  it;  Thus  has  Life  rifen  to 
You,  as  fall  as  you  refigned  it,  and 
every  New  Hour,  for  having  (o 
frankly  lent  the  preceeding  Moments 
to  the  Caufe  of  Juftice  and  of  Liber¬ 
ty,  has  come  Home  to  You,  im¬ 
proved  with  Honour :  This  happy 
Diftin&ion,  which  is  fo  very  pecu¬ 
liar  to  You,  with  the  Addition  of 
Induftry,  Vigilance,  Patience  of  La¬ 
bour,  Third:  and  Hunger,  in  com- 
rxjon  with  the  meaneft  Soldier,  has 

made 
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made  your  prefent  Fortune  Unen-/ 
vied.  For  the  Publick  always  reap 
greater  Advantage,  from  the  Exam¬ 
ple  of  Succefsful  Merit,  than  the 
DefervingMan  himfelf  can  pofhbly 
be  pofTefs’d  of  ;  Your  Country 
knows  how  eminently  you  excel  in 
the  feveral  Parts  of  Military  Skill, 
whether  in  afhgning  the  Encamp¬ 
ment,  accommodating  the  Troops, 
leading  to  the  Charge,  or  purfuing 
the  Enemy  :  the  Retreat  being  the 
only  part  of  the  Profeflion  which 
has  not  fallen  within  the  Experience 
ofthofe,  who  learn’d  their  Warfare 
under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough * 
But  the  true  and  honed  Purpofe  of 
this  Epiftle  is  to  defire  a  place  in 
Your  Friendihip,  without  pretend¬ 
ing  to  add  any  thing  to  your  Re¬ 
putation,  who,  by  Your  own  Gal¬ 
lant  A&ions,  have  acquired  that 
A  3  Your 
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Ycur  Name  thro’  all  Ages  fliall  be 
read  with  Honour,  where- ever  Men¬ 
tion  (hall  be  made  of  that  Illuftri- 
ous  Captain. 


I  am,  SIR , 


Tour  mojl  Obedient , 


and  mojl  Humble  Servant, 


The  Guardian. 


Publisher  to  the  Reader. 


IT  is  a  JuJlice  which  Mr.  Ironside  owes 
Gentlemen  who  have  fent  Him  their  AJJifiances 
from  time  to  time ,  in  the  carrying  on  of  this 
IVork ,  to  acknowledge  thdt  Obligation,  tho'  at 
the  fame  time  He  Himfelf  dwindles  into  the  Char  after 
of  a  Meer  Publijher ,  by  making  the  Acknowledg¬ 
ment v  But  whether  a  Man  does  it  out  of  'JuJltce 
or  Gratitude ,  or  any  other  Virtuous  Reafon  or  not , 
it  is  alfo  a  Prudential  Aft  to  take  no  more  upon  a 
Man  than  He  can  bear.  Too  large  a  Credit  has 
made  many  a  Bankrupt ,  but  taking  even  l efs  than 
a  Man  can  an fwer  with  Eafe,  is  a  fare  Fund  for  ex¬ 
tending  it  whenever  His  Occafions  require.  All  thofe 
Papers  which  are  dijlinguijhed  by  the  Mark  of  an 
Hand ,  were  written  by  a  Gentleman  who  has  obliged 
the  IVorld  with  Produftions  too  fublimeto  admit  that 
the  Author  of  them  Jhould  receive  any  Addition  to  his 
Reputation ,  from  fuch  loofe  occajional  Thoughts  as 
make  up  thefe  little  Treatifes.  For  which  Reafon  his 
Name  pall  be  concealed.  Thofe  which  are  marked 
with  a  Star ,  were  compofed  by  Mr.  Budgell.  That 
upon  Dedications  with  the  Epiflle  of  an  Author  to- 
Himfelf  The  Club  of  little  Men ,  The  Receipt  to- 
make  an  Epick  Poem ,  The  Paper  of  the  Gardens  of 
Alcinous,a»<i  the  Catalogue  of  Greens ,  That  againfi 
Barbarity  to  Animals ,  and  fome  others ,  have  Mr* 
V ope  for  their  Author.  Now  I  mention  this  Gentle¬ 
man ,  I  take  this  Opportunity ,  out  of  the  Affeftion  l 

A  4  have 
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have  for  his  Perfon ,  and  RefpeSl  to  his  Merit,  to  let 
the  Worldknow,  that  he  is  now  Tranflating  Homer’-f 
Iliad  by  Suhjcription.  He  has  given  good  Proof  of 
His  Ability  for  the  Work,  and  the  Men  of  greatejl  Wit 
and  Learning  of  this  Nation,  of  all  Parties,  are,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  Abilities,  zealous  Encou •• 
ragers,  or  Solicitors  for  the  Work. 

But  to  my  prefent  purpofe.  "The  Letter  front 
Gnatho  of  the  Cures  performed  by  Flattery,  and  that 
of  comparing  Drefs  to  Criticfm,  are  Mr.  Gay V. 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Philips,  Mr.  Tickell,/^.  Carey, 
Mr.  Eufden,  Mr.  Ince  and  Mr.  Hughes,  have  obli¬ 
ged  the  Town  with  entertaining  Difcourfes  in  thefe 
Volumes  ;  and  Mr.  Berkeley  ^/Trinity  College  in 
Dublin  has  embellijhed  them  with  many  excellent 
Arguments  in  Honour  of  Religion  and  Virtue.  Mr. 
Parnelle  will  l  hope  forgive  me  that  without  his  leave 
1  mention,  that  l  have  feen  his  Hand  on  the  like  Oc - 
cafton,  There  are  fome  Difcourfes  of  a  lefs  pleafing 
Nature  which  relate  to  the  Diviftons  amongft  Us,  and 
fuch  (left  any  of  thefe  Gentlemen  Jhould  fuff er  from 
unjuft  Sufpicion,)  l  muft  impute  to  the  right  Author 
of  them,  who  is  one  Mr.  Steele  of  Langunnor  in  the 
County  of  Carmarthen  in  South-Wales. 
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N°  i.  Thurfday ,  March  12.  1713* 


Ille  quern  requiris.  Mart, 

H  E  R  E  is  no  Paffion  fo  univerfal,  how¬ 
ever  diverMed  or  difguifed  under  different 
Forms  and  Appearances,  as  the  Vanity  of 
being  known  to  the  reft  of  Mankind,  and 
communicating  a  Man’s  Parts,  Virtues  or 
Qualifications  to  the  World  ;  this  is  fo 
llrong  upon  Men  of  great  Genius,  that  they  have  a  reftlels 
Fondnefs  for  fatisfying  the  World  in  the  Miftakes  they 
might  poflibly  be  under,  with  relation  even  to  their  Phy- 
iiognomy.  Mr  .Airs,  that  excellent  Penman,  has  taken 
care  to  affix  his  own  Image  oppofite  to  the  Title  Page  of 
his  learned  Treatife,  wherein  he  inftru&s  the  Youth  of 
this  Nation  to  arrive  at  a  flourilhing  Hand.  The  Author 
of  the  Key  to  Inter eft,  both  Simple  and  Compound,  containing 
Practical  Rules  plainly  exprejfed  inWords  at  length  for  all 
Rates  of  Inter  efi  and  Times  of  Payment,  for  what  time foe^er, 
makes  up  to  us  the  Misfortune  of  his  living  at  Chefter,  by 
following  the  Example  of  the  abovementioned  Jirs,  and 
coming  up  to  Town,  over-againft  his  Title-Page,  in  a  very 

A  5  becoming 
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becoming  Periwig,  and  a  flosving  Robe  or  Mantle,  in- 
cloied  in  a  Circle  of  Foliages ;  below  his  Portraiture,  for 
our  farther  Satisfaction  as  to  the  Age  of  that  ufeful  Writer, 
is  fubfcribed  Johannes  Ward  de  Civitat.  Cefir'ue,  JE/at. 
furs  58.  An.  Dom.  1706.  The  ferene  AfpeCt  of  thefe  Wri¬ 
ters,  join’d  with  the  great  Encouragement  I  obferve  is  gi¬ 
ven  to  another,  or,  what  is  indeed  to  be  fufpeCled,  in 
which  he  indulges  himfelf,  confirmed  mein  the  Notion 
I  have  of  the  prevalence  of  Ambition  this  way.  The  Au¬ 
thor  whom  I  hint  at  lhall  be  namelefs,  but  his  Counte¬ 
nance  is  communicated  to  the  Publick  in  feveral  Views  and 
AfpeCts  drawn  by  the  moli  eminent  Painters,  and  forward¬ 
ed  by  Engravers,  Artifts  by  way  of  Mezzo  tinto.  Etchers, 
and  the  like.  There  was,  I  remember,  fome  Years  ago, 
one  John  Gale ,  a  Fellow  that  played  upon  a  Pipe,  and 
diverted  the  Multitude  by  dancing  in  a  Ring  they  made 
about  him,  whofe  Face  became  generally  known,  and  the 
Ardfts  employ’d  their  Skill  in  delineating  his  Features, 
becaufe  every  Man  was  Judge  of  the  Similitude  of  them. 
There  is  little  elfe  than  what  this  John  Gale  arriv’datin 
the  Advantages  Men  enjoy  from  common  Fame,  yet  do  I 
dear  it  has  always  a  Partin  moving  us  to  exert  our  felves 
in  fuck  things,  as  ought  to  derive  their  beginnings  from 
nobler  Conliderations :  But  I  think  it  is  no  great  matter 
to  the  Publick  what  is  the  Incentive  which  makes  Men 
beftovv  Time  in  their  Service,  provided  there  beany  thing 
ufefui  in  what  they  produce  ;  I  ihall  proceed  therefore  to 
give  an  Account  of  my  intended  Labours,  not  without 
fome  hope  of  having  my  Vanity,  at  the  end  of  them,  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  fort  abovementioned. 

".j 

J  Ihould  not  have  alfumed  the  Title  of  Guardian,  had 
3  not  maturely  confidered,  that  the  Qualities  necelfary  for 
doing  the  Duties  of  that  Character,  proceed  from  the  In¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Mind,  more  than  the  Excellence  of the  Un- 
derftanding :  The  former  of  thefe  Qualifications  it  is  in  the 
power  ot  every  Man  to  arrive  at ;  and  the  mere  he  en¬ 
deavours  that  way,  the  lefs  will  he  want  the  Advantages 
of  the  latter;  to  be  Faithful,  to  be  Honeli,  to  be  Juft,  is 
what  you  wili  demand  in  the  Choice  of  your  Guardian ; 
or  if  you  find  added  to  this,  that  he  is  Pleasant,  ingenious, 
and  Agreeable,  there  will  overflow  Satisfactions  which, 
make  for  the  Ornament,  ifnotfo  immediately  to  the  Ufe, 
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of  your  Life.  As  to  the  diverting  Part  of  this  Paper,  by- 
what  affiftance  I  ihall  be  capacitated  for  that,  as  well  as 
what  Proofs  I  have  given  of  my  Behaviour  as  to  Integrity 
in  former  Life,  will  appear  from  my  History  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  in  enfuing  Difcourfes.  The  main  Purpofeofthe 
Work  Ihall  be  to  protect  the  Model!:,  the  Induftrious,  to 
celebrate  the  Wife,  the  Valiant,  to  encourage  the  Good,, 
the  Pious,  to  confront  the  Impudent,  the  Idle,  to  con¬ 
temn  the  Vain,  the  Cowardly,  and  to  difappoint  the  Wick¬ 
ed  and  Profane;  This  Work  cannot  be  carried  on  but 
by  preferving  a  Arid  Regard,  not  only  to  the  Duties  but 
Civilities  of  Life,  with  the  utmoft  Impartiality  towards: 
Things  and  Perfons.  The  unjuft  Application  of  the  A  d¬ 
vantages  of  Breeding  and  Fortune  is  the  Source  of  all  Ca¬ 
lamity  both  Publick  and  Private  ;  the  Correction  there¬ 
fore,  or  rather  Admonition,  of  a  Guardian  in  all  the  Oc¬ 
currences  of  a  various  Being,  if  given  with  a  benevolent 
Spirit,  would  certainly  be  of  general  Service. 

1  N  order  to  contribute  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  it,  I  Ihall. 
publilh  in  refpeftive  Papers  whatever  I  think  may  con¬ 
duce  to  the  Advancement  of  the  Converiation  of  Gentle¬ 
men,  the  Improvement  of  Ladies,  the  Wealth  of  Traders,, 
and  the  Encouragement  of  Artificers.  The  Circumflance 
relating  to  thofe  who  excel  in  Media  nicks,  Ihall  be  eon- 
fidered  with  particular  Application.  It  is  not  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  conceived  by  fuch  as  have  not  turned  themfelves 
to  Reflexions  of  that  kind,  that  Providence,  to  enforce 
and  endear  the  Neceffity  of  Social  Life,  has  given,  one' 
Alan  Hands  to  another  Man’s  Head,  and  the  Carpenter  ,.the 
Smith,  the  joiner,  are  as  immediately  neceffary  to  the  Ma¬ 
thematician,  as  my  Amanuenfis  will  be  to  me,  to  Write, 
much  fairer  than  I  can  my  felf.  I  am  fo  well  convinced, 
of  this  Truth,  that  I  Ihall  have  a  particular  regard  to.. 
Mechanicks,  and  to  Ihew  my  Honour  for  them,  I 
Ihall  place  at  their  Head  the  Painter.  This  Gentleman, 
is  as  to  the  Execution  of  his  Work,  a  Mechanick,  but  as  to 
his  Conception,  Ins  Spirit  and  Delign,  he  is  hardly  below: 
even  the  Poet,  in  Liberal  Art.  It  will  be  from  thefe 
Confiderations  ufefulto  make  the  World  fee  tbs  A  ffinity.be-- 
tweea  all  Works  which  are  beneficial  to  Mankind  is  much, 
nearer,  than  the  illiberal  Arrogance  of  Scholars  will,  at 
all  times,  allow.  But  I  am  from  Experience  convince  d  of 
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the  Importance  of  Mechanick  Heads,  and  {hall  therefore 
take  them  all  into  my  Care,  from  Rowley,  who  is  improv¬ 
ing  the  Globes  of  the  Earth  and  Heaven  in  Fleet-Jlreet,  to 
Bat.  Pidgeon  the  Hair-Cutter  in  the  Strand. 

B  U  T  it  will  be  objected  upon  what  Pretenfions  I  take 
upon  me  to  put  in  for  the  procbain  ami,  or  neareft  Friend 
of  all  the  World.  How  my  Head  is  accomplilhed  for 
this  Employment  towards  the  Publick,  from  the  long 
Exercife  of  it  in  a  private  Capacity,  will  appear  by  read¬ 
ing  me  the  two  or  three  next  Days  with  Diligence  and 
Attention.  There  is  no  other  Paper  in  Being  which  tends 
to  this  Purpofe.  They  are  molt  of  them  Hiftories,  or 
Advices  of  Publick  Tranfaflions ;  but  as  thofe  Reprefen.- 
tations  affeft  the  Pafiions  of  my  Readers,  I  lhall  fome- 
times  take  care  the  Day  after  a  foreign  Mail,  to  give 
them  an  Account  of  what  it  has  brought.  The  Parties 
among  us  are  too  violent  to  make  it  poffible  to  pals  them 
by  without  Obfervation.  As  to  thefe  matters,  I  lhall  be 
Impartial,  thoT  I  canot  be  Neuter :  1  am,  with  Relation 
the  Go  vernment  of  the  Church,  a  dory,  with  regard 
the  State  9  a  Whi^. 

THE  Charge  of  Intelligence,  the  Pain  in  compiling 
and  digefting  my  Thoughts  in  proper  Stile,  and  the  like, 
oblige  me  to  value  my  Paper  an  Half-penny  above  all 
other  Half-Sheets.  And  all  Perfons  who  have  any  thing 
to  communicate  to  me,  are  defired  to  direft  their  Letters 
( Foliage  paid)  to  Nejior  Iranfide  Efq;  at  Ux.Jonfons 
in  the  Strand.  I  declare  beforehand,  that  I  will  at  no 
time  be  converfed  with  any  other  ways  than  by  Letter  j 
for  as  I  am  an  Ancient  Man,  I  lhall  find  enough  to  do  to 
give  Orders  proper  for  their  Service,  to  whom  I  am  by- 
Will  of  their  Parents  Guardian,  though  I  take  that  to 
be  too  narrow  a  Scene  for  me  to  pafs  my  whole  Life  in. 
But  I  have  got  my  Wards  fo  well  off  my  Hands,  and 
they  are  fo  able  to  aft  for  themfelves,  that  I  have  little  to 
do  but  give  an  Hint,  and  all  that  I  defire  to  be  amended 

is  altered  accordingly.  .  , 

M  Y  Defign  upon  the  whole  is  no  lefs,  than  to  make 
e  P  ulpit,  the  Bar,  and  the  Stage,  all  aft  in  Concert  in 
ihe  Care  of  Piety,  Juftice  and  Virtue,  for  I  am  paft  all 
the  Regards  of  this  Life,  and  have  nothing  to  manage 

with  any  Perfon  or  Party,  but  to  deliver  my  fel f  as  be- 

*  comes 
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comes  an  Old  Man,  with  one  Foot  in  the  Grave,  and  one 
who  thinks  he  is  palling  to  Eternity.  All  Sorrows  which 
can  arrive  at  me  are  comprehended  in  the  Senfe  of  Guilt 
and  Pain  ;  If  I  can  keep  clear  of  thefe  two  Evils,  I  lhall 
not  be  apprehenfive  of  any  other.  Ambition,  Lull,  Envy, 
and  Revenge,  are  Excrefcencies  of  the  Mind  which  I 
have  cut  off  long  ago  :  But  as  they  are  Excrefcencies  which, 
do  not  only  Deform,  but  alfo  Torment  thofe  on  whom 
they  grow,  I  lhall  do  all  I  can  to  perfuade  all  others  to. 
take  the  fame  Meafures  for  their  Cure  which  I  have. 


N°  2.  Friday ,  March  2. 


TH  E  readieft  Way  to  proceed  in  my  great  Undertak¬ 
ing,  is  to  explain  who  I  am  my  felf.  that  promife 
to  give  the  T own  a  daily  Half-Sheet:  I  lhall  there¬ 
fore  enter  into  my  own  Hiftory,  without  lofing  any  time 
in  Preamble.  I  was  born  fti  the  Year  1642,  at  a  lone 
Houfe  within  halfa  Mile  of  the  Town  of  Brentford,  in  the 
County  of  Middlefex  ;  my  Parents  were  of  Ability  to  be¬ 
llow  upon  me  a  liberal  Education,  and  of  an  Humour  to 
think  that  a'great  Happinefs  even  in  a  Fortune  which  was 
but  juft  enough  to  keep  me  above  Want.  In  my  fixteenth 
Year  I  was  admitted  a  Commoner  of  Magdalen-Hall  iia 
Oxford.  It  is  one  great  Advantage,  among  many  more, 
which  Men  educated  at  our  Univerfities  do  ufually  enjoy 
above  others,  that  they  often  contract  Friendlhips  there, 
which  are  of  Service  to  them  in  all  the  Parts  of  their  fu¬ 
ture  Life.  This  good  Fortune  happened  to  me  ;  for  dur¬ 
ing  the  Time  of  my  being  an  Under-Graduate,  I  be¬ 
came  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Atnbrofe  Lizard, 
who  was  a  Fellow- Commoner  of  the  Neighbouring  Col-  . 
lege.  I  have  the  Honour  to  be  well  known  to  Mr.  Jofeph 
Pullen,  of  our  Hall  abovementioned ;  and  attribute  the 
florid  Old  Age  1  now  enjoy,  to  my  conftant  Morning 
Walks  up  Hedington-Hill  in  his  chearful  Company.  If  the 
Gentleman  be  ftill  living,  I  hereby  give  him  my  humble 
Service.  But  as  I  was  going  to  fay,  I  contracted  in  my 
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early  Youth  an  intimate  Friendihip  with  young  Mr.  Li- 
zard  of  Northampton/hire.  He  was  fent  for,  a  little  before 
he  was  of  Batchelor’s  Handing,  to  be  married  to  Mrs. 
Jane  Lizard ,  an  Heirefs,  whole  Father  would  have  it  fo 
for  the  fake  of  the  Name.  Mr.  Ambrofe  knew  nothing 
of  it  till  he  came  to  Lizard- Hall  on  the  Saturday  Night,, 
few  the  Young  Lady  at  Dinner  the  next  Day,  and  was 
marry’d  by  Order  of  his  Father  Sir  Ambrofe ,  between- 
Eleven  and  Twelve  the  Fuefday  following.  Some  Years- 
after,  when  my  Friend  came  to  be  Sir  Ambrofe  himfelf, 
and  finding  upon  proof  of  her,  that  he  had  lighted  upon 
a  good  Wife,  he  gave  the  Curate  who  join’d  their  Hands 
the  Parfonage  of  Welt ,  not  far  off  Wellinh’orongh .  My 
Friend  was  married  in  the  Year  62,  and  every  Year  fol¬ 
lowing,  for  eighteen  Years  together,  I  left  the  College,- 
(except  that  Year  wherein  I  w'as  chofen  Fellow  of  Lin¬ 
coln  )  and  fojourned  at  Sir  Ambrofe  s  for  the  Months  o£ 
June,  July,  and  Auguft.  I  remember  very  well,  that 
it  was  on  the  4th  of  July,  in  the  Year  1674,  that  I  was 
reading  in  an  Arbour  to  my  Friend,  and  ftopt  of  a  hid¬ 
den,  obferving  he  did  not  attend.  Lay  by  your  Book,  faid 
he,  and  let  us  take  a  Burn  in  the  Grafs-walk, for  I ’have, 
fomething  to  fay  to  you.  After  a  Silence  for  above  forty 
Yards,  walking  both  of  us  with  our  Eyes  downward,  one 
big  to  hear,  t’other  to  fpeak  a  matter  of  great  Impor¬ 
tance,  Sir  Ambrofe  expreffed  himfelf  to.  this  effeft  :  My 
good  Friend,  faid  he, you  may  have  obferved  that  from  the 
firfl  Moment  1  was  in  your  Company  at  Mr.  Willis’s  Cham¬ 
bers  at  Univerfity  College,  I  ever  after  fought  and  courted' 
you  :  That  Inclination  towardsyou  has  improved  from  Simi¬ 
litude  of  Manners,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  when  I  tell  you  1  have  not 
obferved  in  any  Man  a  greater  Candour  and  Simplicity  of 
Mind  than  in  your  felf  You  are  a  Man  that  are  not  inclin  ■ 
edto  lanch  into  the  World ,  hut  prefer  Security  and  Eafe  in 
a  Collegiate  or fingle  Life,  to  going  into  the  Cares  which' 
neceffarily  attend  a  publick  Character,  or  that  of  aMafter  of 
a  Family.  You  fee  within  my  Son  Marmaduke,  my  only  Chi  Id', 
1  have  a  thoufand  Anxieties  upon  me  concerning  him,  the 
greater  part  of  which  I  would  transfer  to  you,  and  when  I 
do  fo,  I  would  make  it  in  plain  Englifh  worth  your  while. 
He  would  not  let  me  fpeak,  but  proceeded  to  inform  me, 
that  he  had  laid  the  whole  Scheme  of  his  Affairs  upon 

that 
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that  Foundation.  As  foon  as  we  went  into  the  Houfe,  he 
gave  me  a  Bill  upon  his  Goldfmith  in  London,  of  Two 
Thoufand  Pound’s, :  auH'told  me  "with"  thVTEe  ,%d  pur- 
chafed  me,  faith  VP  '4ie  Taleuts  I  was .iCTafter  of,  to  be 
of  his  Family,  to  educate  his  Son,  and  to  all  that  fhould 
ever  lie  i  am  yj  Power  for  the  Service  /jf  hira-and  -his  to 
my  Life’s  end,  according  to  futh  Powers,  Truftsandln- 
flruftions  as  1  fhouid  hereafter  refcftve.  ’  *  ' 

TH  E  Reader  will  here  make  many  Speeches  for  me, 
and  without  doubt  fuppofe  I  told  my  Friend  he  had  re¬ 
tained  me  with  a  Fortune  to  do  that  which  I  fhould  have 
thought  my  felf  obliged  to  by  Friendfhip :  But,  as  he  was 
a  prudent  Man,  and  afted  upon  Rules  of  Life,  which  were 
lead  liable  to  the  Variation  of  Humour,  Time  or  Seafon, 

I  was  contented  to  be  obliged  by  him  his  own  way;  and 
believed  I  Ihould  never  enter  into  any  Alliance  which 
Ihould  divert  me  from  purfuing  the  Interefts  of  his  Fa¬ 
mily,  of  which  I  fhould  hereafter  underhand  my  felf  a 
Member.  Sir  Ambrofe  told  me  he  fhould  lay  no  Injunftion 
upon  me,  which  fhould  be  inconfiftent  with  any  Incli¬ 
nation  I  might  have  hereafter  to  change  my  Condition. 
All  he  meant  was  in  general  to  enfure  his  Family  from 
that  Peft  of  great  Eftates,  the  Mercenary  Men  of  Bufinefs 
who  aft  for  them,  and  in  a  few  Years  become  Creditors  to 
their-Maflers  in  greater  Sums  than  half  the  Income  of 
their  Lands  amounts  to,  tho’  it  is  vifible  all  which  gave 
rife  to  their  Wealth  was  a  flight  Salary,  for  turning  all 
the  reft,  both  Eftate  and  Credit  of  that  Eftate,  to  the  Ufe 
of  their  Principals.  To  this  purpofe  we  had  a  very  long 
Conference  that  Evening,  the  chief  Point  of  which  was, 
that  his  only  Child  Marmaduke  was  from  that  Hour  un¬ 
der  my  Care,  and  1  was  engaged  to  turn  all  my  Thoughts 
to  the  Service  of  the  Child  in  particular,  and  all  the  Con¬ 
cerns  of  the  Family  in  general.  My  mod  excellent  Friend 
was  fo  well  fatisfied  with  my  Behaviour,  that  he  made 
me  his  Executor,  and  Guardian  to  his  Son.  My  own 
Conduft  during  thac  time,  and  my  manner  of  Educating 
his  Son  Marmaduke  to  Manhood,  and  the  Intereft  I  had 
in  him  to  the  time  of  his  Death,  alfo,  with  my  prefent 
Conduft  towards  the  numerous  Dependents  of  my  old 
Friend,  will  make,  poffibly,  a  Senes  of  Hiftory  of  Com¬ 
mon  Life,  as  ufeful  as  the  Relations  of  the  more  pom¬ 
pous 
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pous  Paffages  in  the  Lives  of  Princes  and  Statefmen.  The 
Widow  of  Sir  Ambrofe,  and  the  no  lefs  worthy  Relift 
of  Sir  Mahha'duh's, '.are  both  'living,  at  this  Cine. 

I  {Hat:  feiS  chief  Enter¬ 

tainment  will  arife  from  what  paffes  at  the  Tea-Table  of 
my  Lady.izzar^i .  -That  Lady  is  now  in  the-Forty  fixth 
Year  of  her  Age','  w;as;,  yiaiyied  in  £h£,  "peginning  of  her 
fixteenth,"  is  bleifed  \Vith  a  numerous'  Offspring  of  each 
Sex,  no  lefs  than  four  Sons  and  five  Daughters.  She  was 
the  Mother  of  this  large  Family  before  fhe  arriv’d  at 
her  thirtieth  Year  :  About  which  time  fhe  loft  her  Hus¬ 
band  Sir  Marmaduke  Lizard,  a  Gentleman  of  great- 
Virtue  and  Generofity  :  He  left  behind  him  an  improved 
Paternal  Eftate  of  fix  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year  to  his  el- 
deft  Son,  and  one  Year’s  Revenue  in  ready  Money  as  a 
Portion  to  each  younger  Child.  My  Lady’s  Chriftian 
Name  is  Afpafa,  and  as  it  may  give  a  certain  Dignity  to 
our  Stile  to  mention  her  by  that  Name,  we  beg  leave  at 
Difcretion  to  fay  Lady  Lizard  or  Afpafia,  according  to 
the  Matter  we  fhall  treat  of :  When  fhe  lhall  be  confut¬ 
ing  about  her  Cafh,  her  Rents,  her  Houfhold  Affairs,  we 
will  ufe  the  more  familiar  Name  ;  and  when  fhe  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  forming  the  Minds  and  Sentiments  of  her 
Children,  exerting  her  felf  in  the  Afts  of  Charity,  or 
ipeaking  of  Matters  of  Religion  or  Piety,  for  the  Eleva¬ 
tion  of  Stile  we  will  ufe  the  Word  Afpafia.  Afpafa  is  a 
Lady  of  a  great  Underftanding  and  noble  Spirit.  She  has 
faffed  feveral  Years  in  Widowhood  with  that  Abftinent 
Enjoyment  of  Life,  which  has  done  Honour  to  her  De- 
ceafed  Husband,  and  devolved  Reputation  upon  her 
Children.  As  fhe  has  both  Sons  an  Daughters  marriage¬ 
able,  fhe  is  vifited  by  many  on  that  Account,  but  by  ma¬ 
ny  more  for  her  own  Merit.  As  there  is  no  Circumftance 
in  human  Life,  which  may  not  direftly  or  indireftly  con¬ 
cern  a  Woman  thus  related,  there  will  be  abundant  Mat¬ 
ter  offer  it  felf  from  Pafiages  in  this  Family,  to  fupply  my 
Readers  with  diverting,  and  perhaps  ufeful  Notices  for 
their  Conduft  in  all  the  Incidents  of  Human  Life.  Pla¬ 
cing  Money  on  Mortgages,  in  the  Funds,  upon  Bottome- 
ry,  and  almoft  all  other  ways  of  improving  tire  Fortune 
of  a  Family,  are  pradiifed  by  my  Lady  Lizard  with  the 
belt  Skill  and  Advice, 


THE 
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THE  Members  of  this  Family,  their  Cares,  Pafiions, 
Interefts  and  Diverfions  (hall  be  reprefented  from  time  to 
time,  as  News  from  the  Tea-Table  of  fo  accomplifhed  a 
Woman  as  the  intelligent  and  difcreet  Lady  Liz'krif 
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Hhiidquid  eft  illud,  quod  fentit,  quod  fapit,  quod  vult, 
quod  viget,  ceelefte  iff  divinum  eft ,  ob  eamque  rent 
aternum  Jit  necejfe  eft .  Tull. 

I  AM  diverted  from  the  Account  I  was  giving  the 
Town  of  my  particular  Concerns,  by  calling  my  Eye 
upon  aTreatife,  which  I  could  not  overlook  without 
an  inexcufable  Negligence,  and  want  of  Concern  for  all 
the  Civil,  as  well  as  Religious  Interefts  of  Mankind. 
This  Piece  has  for  its  Title,  A  Difcour/e  of  Tree-think¬ 
ings  occaftoned  by  the  Rife  and  Growth  of  a  Seel  called 
Free-thinkers.  The  Author  very  Methodically  enters  up¬ 
on  his  Argument,  and  fays.  By  Free-thinking  I  mean 
the  Ufe  of  the  Underftanding  in  endeavouring  to  find  out 
the  Meaning  of  any  Propofttion  vohatfoever ,  in  confider - 
ing  the  Nature  of  the  Evidence  for,  or  againft,  and  in 
judging  of  it  according  to  the  feeming  Force  or  Weaknefs 
of  the  Evidence.  As  foon  as  he  has  delivered  this  Defi¬ 
nition,  from  which  one  would  expeft  he  did  not  defign 
to  (hew  a  particular  Inclination  for  or  againft  any  thing 
before  he  had  confidered  it,  he  gives  up  all  Title  to  the 
Character  of  a  Free-thinker ,  with  the  moft  apparent 
Prejudice  againft  a  Body  of  Men,  whom  of  all  other  a 
good  Man  would  be  moft  careful  not  to  violate,  I  mean 
Men  in  Holy  Orders.  Perfons  who  have  devoted  them- 
felves  to  the  Service  of  God,  are  venerable  to  all  who 
fear  Him ;  and  it  is  a  certain  Charadleriftick  of  a  difto- 
lute  and  ungovern’d  Mind,  to  rail  or  fpeak  difrefpe&fully 
of  them  in  general.  It  is  certain,  that  in  fo  great  a 
Croud  of  Men  fome  will  intrude,  who  are  of  Tempers 
very  unbecoming  their  Funftion ;  but  becaufe  Ambition 
and  Avarice  are  fometiraes  lodged  in  that  Bofom,  which 

ought 
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ought  to  be  the  Dwelling  of  Sandity  and  Devotion,  mull 
this  unreafonable  Author  vilify  the  whole  Order  ?  He 
has  not  taken  the  leak  Care  to  difguife  his  being  an  Ene- 
my  to -  the  Perfons  againd  whom  he  writes,  nor  any 
W'hefe  granted  that  the  Inditution  of  Religious  Men  to 
ferve  at  the  Altar,  and  indrud  fuch  who  are  not  as  wife 
as  himfelf,  is  at  all  necelfary  or  defirable  ;  but  proceeds 
without  the  lead  Apology,  to  undermine  their  Credit, 
and  frultrate  their  Labours :  Whatever  Clergymen  in 
Difputes  againlt  each  other,  have  unguardedly  uttered, 
is  here  recorded  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  affed  Religion 
it  felf,  by  wreding  ConcelTions  to  its  Difadvantage  from 
its  own  Teachers.  If  this  be  true,  as  fure  any  Man 
that  reads  the  Difcourfe  mud  allow  it  is ;  and  if  Reli¬ 
gion  is  the  dronged  Tye  of  Human  Society ;  in  what 
manner  are  we  to  treat  this  our  common  Enemy,  who 
promotes  the  Growth  of  fuch  a  Sed  as  he  calls  Free¬ 
thinkers  ?  He  that  Ihould  burn  a  Houfe,  and  judify  the 
Adion  by  afferting  he  is  a  Free  Agent,  would  be  more 
excufable  than  this  Author  in  uttering  what  hs  has  from 
the  Right  of  a  Free-thinker :  Eut  there  are  a  Set  of  Dry, 
Joylefs,  Dull  Fellows,  who  want  Capacities  and  Talents 
to  make  a  Figure  amongd  Mankind  upon  benevolent 
and  generous  Principles,  that  think  to  furmount  their 
own  natural  Meannefs,  by  laying  Offences  in  the  way  of 
fuch  as  make  it  their  Endeavour  to  excel  upon  the  re¬ 
ceived  Maxims  and  honed  Arts  of  Life.  If  it  were  poflk 
ble  to  laugh  at  fo  melancholy  an  Affair  as  what  hazards 
Salvation,  it  would  be  no  unpleafant  Inquiry  to  ask  what 
Satisfadions  they  reap,  what  extraordinary  Gratification 
of  Senfe,  or  what  delicious  Libertinifm  this  Sed  of  Free¬ 
thinkers  enjoy,  after  getting  loofe  of  the  Laws  which 
confine  the  Pafiions  of  other  Men  ?  Would  it  not  be  a 
matter  of  Mirth  to  find,  after  all,  that  the  Heads  of  this 
growing  Sed  are  fober  Wretches,  who  prate  whole  Eve¬ 
nings  over  Coffee,  and  have  not  themfelves  Fire  enough 
to  be  any  further  Debauchees,  than  merely  in  Principle? 
Thele  Sages  of  Iniquity  are,  it  feems,  themfelves  only 
fpeculatively  wicked,  and  are  contented  that  all  the  aban¬ 
doned  young  Men  of  the  Age  are  kept  fafe  from  Re¬ 
flexion  by  dabling  in  their  Rhapfodies,  without  fading 
the  Pleafures  for  which  their  Dodrines  leave  them,  unac¬ 
countable. 
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countable.  Thus  do  heavy  Mortals,  only  to  gratify  a  dry 
Pride  of  Heart,  give  up  the  Interefts  of  another  World, 
without  enlarging  their  Gratifications  in  this ;  but  it  is 
certain  there  are  a  fort  of  Men  that  can  puzzle  Truth, 
but  cannot  enjoy  the  Satisfadiion  of  it.  This  fame  Free¬ 
thinker  is_  a  Creature  unacquainted  with  the  Emotions 
which  poffefs  great  Minds  when  they  are  turned  for  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  it  is  apparent  that  he  is  untouched  with  any 
fuch  Senfation  as  the  Rapture  of  Devotion.  Whatever 
one  of  thefe  Scorners  may  think,  they  certainly  want 
Parts  to  be  Devout ;  and  a  Senfe  of  Piety  towards  Hea¬ 
ven,  as  well  as  the  Senfe  of  any  thing  elfe,  is  lively  and 
warm  in  Proportion  to  the  Faculties  of  the  Head  and 
Heart.  This  Gentleman  may  be  affured  he  has  not  a 
Tafle  for  what  he  pretends  to  decry,  and  the  poor  Man 
is  certainly  more  a  Blockhead  than  an  Atheift.  I  mult 
repeat,  that  he  wants  Capacity  to  relifh  what  true  Piety 
is ;  and  he  is  as  capable  of  writing  an  Heroick  Poem, 
as  making  a  fervent  Prayer.  When  Men  are  thus  low 
and  narrow  in  their  Apprehenhons  of  things,  and  at  the 
fame  time  vain,  they  are  naturally  led  to  think  every 
thing  they  do  not  underhand,  not  to  be  underflood.  Their 
Contradidiion  to  what  is  urged  by  others,  is  a  neceffary 
Confequence  of  their  Incapacity  to  receive  it.  The  A- 
theiflical  Fellows  who  appeared  the  lafl  Age  did  not  ferve 
the'  Devil  for  nought ;  but  revelled  in  ExcefTes  fuitable 
to  their  Principles,  while  in  thefe  unhappy  Days  Mif- 
chief  is  done  for  Mifchief’s  fake.  T hsfe  Free-thinkers, 
who  lead  the  Lives  of  Reclufe  Students,  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  but  to  difturb  the  Sentiments  of  other  Men,  put  me 
in  mind  of  the  monftrous  Recreation  of  thofe  late  wild 
Youths,  who,  without  Provocation,  had  a  Wantonnefs  in 
fla'bbing  and  defacing  thofe  they  met  with.  When  fuch 
Writers  as  this,  who  has  no  Spirit  but  that  of  Malice, 
pretend  to  inform  the  Age,  Mohocks  and  Cut-throats 
may  well  fet  up  for  Wits  and  Men  of  Pleafure. 

I T  will  be  perhaps  expedted,  that  I  fhould  produce 
fome  Infiances  of  the  til  Intention  of  this  Free-thinker , 
to  fupport  the  Treatment  I  here  give  him.  In  his  5  2d 
Page  he  fays, 

‘  zdly.  The  Priefts  throughout  the  World  differ  about 
‘  Scriptures,  and  the  Authority  of  Scriptures.  The  Bra- 

*  mins 
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*  mins  have  a  Book  of  Scripture  called  the  Shafer.  The 

*  Perfect  have  their  Zundavafaw.  The  Bonzesof  China 

*  have  Books  written  by  the  Di/ciples  of  Fo-he,  whom 
‘  they  call  the  God  and  Saviour  of  the  World,  who  was 

*  born  to  teach  the  way  of  Salvation, and  to  give  Satisfac - 
‘  tion  for  all  Mens  Sins.  The  Talapoins  of  Siam  have  a 
‘  Book  of  Scripture  written  by  Sommonocodom,  who,  the 

*  Siamefe  fay,  was  lorn  of  a  Virgin,  and  was  the  God  ex- 

*  peSed by  the  Univerfe.  The  Dervizes  have  their  Jllcoran. 

I  believe  there  is  no  one  will  difpute  the  Author’s 
great  Impartiality  in  letting  down  the  Accounts  of  thefe 
different  Religions.  And  I  think  it  is  pretty  evident  he 
delivers  the  matter  with  an  Air,  that  betrays,  the  Hiftory 
of  one  lorn  of  a  Virgin  has  as  much  Authority  with  him 
from  St.  Sommonocodom  as  from  St  Matthew.  Thus  he 
treats  Revelation.  Then  as  to  Philofophy,  he  tells  you, 
p.  136.  Cicero  produces  this  as  an  Infance  of  a  probable 
Opinion,  that  they  who fludy  Philofophy  do  not  believe  there 
are  any  Gods ;  and  then,  from  confideration  of  various 
Notions,  he  affirms  fully  concludes.  That  there  can  be 
nothing  after  Death. 

A  S  to  what  he  mifreprefents  of  fully  ,  the  fhort  Sen¬ 
tence  on  the  Head  of  this  Paper  is  enough  to  oppoi’e ; 
but  who  can  have  Patience  to  reflect  upon  the  Affem- 
blage  of  Impoftures  among  which  ,  our  Author  places 
the  Religion  of  his  Country  ?  As  for  my  part,  I  can¬ 
not  fee  any  poffible  Interpretation  to  give  this  Work, 
but  a  Defign  to  fubvert  and  ridicule  the  Authority  of 
Scripture.  The  Peace  and  Tranquillity  of  the  Nation, 
and  Regards  even  above  thofe,  are  fo  much  concerned 
in  this  Matter,  that  it  is  difficult  to  exprefs  fufficient 
Sorrow  for  the  Offender,  or  Indignation  againfl  him. 
But  if  ever  Man  deferved  to  be  denied  the  common  Be¬ 
nefits  of  Air  and  Water,  it  is  the  Author  of  a  Difcourfe 
of  Free-thinking. 


Monday,. 
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It  matters  not  how  falfe  or  fore  d, 

So  the  beji  things  be  faid  o'  th'  worfl  ; 

It  goes  for  nothing  when  'tis  faid , 

Only  the  Arrow  s  drawn  to  th'  head. 

Whether  it  be  a  Swan  or  Goofe 

They  level  at :  So  Shepherds  life 

To  fet  the  fame  Mark  on  the  Ilip 

Both  of  their  found  and  rotten  Sheep.  Hudibras, 

THOUGH  molt  Things  which  are  wrong  in  their 
own  Nature  are  at  once  confelfed  and  abfolved  in 
that  Angle  Word  the  Cuftom ;  yet  there  are  fome, 
which  as  they  have  a  dangerous  Tendency,  a  thinking  Man 
will  the  lefs  excufe  on  that  very  Account,  Among  thefe 
I  cannot  but  reckon  the  common  Practice  of  Dedications , 
which  is  of  fo  much  the  worfe  Confequence,  as  ’tis  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  by  People  of  Politenefs,  and  whom  a  Learned 
Education  for  the  molt  part  ought  to  have  infpired  with 
nobler  and  jufter  Sentiments,  This  Proftitution  of  Praife 
is  not  only  a  Deceit  upon  the  Grofs  of  Mankind,  who 
take  their  Notion  of  Characters  from  the  Learned  j  but 
alfo  the  better  Sort  mull  by  this  means  lofe  fome  part  at 
lealt  of  that  Defire  of  Fame  which  is  the  Incentive  to  ge¬ 
nerous  Adtions,  when  they  find  it  promifcuoufly  bellow¬ 
ed  on  the  Meritorious  and  Undeferving:  Nay,  the  Au¬ 
thor  himfelf,  let  him  be  i'uppofed  to  have  ever  fo  true  a 
Value  for  the  Patron,  can  find  no  Terms  to  exprefs  it, 
but  what  have  been  already  ufed,  and  rendered  fufpeCted 
by  Flatteries.  Even  Truth  it  felfin  a  Dedication  is  like 
an  Honelt  Man  in  aDifguife,  or  Vizor-Mafque,  and  will 
appear  a  Cheat  by  being  dreltfo  like  one.  Tho’  the  Me¬ 
rit  of  the  Perfon  is  beyond  Difpute,  I  fee  no  reafon  that 
becaufe  one  Man  is  eminent,  therefore  another  has  a  right 
to  be  impertinent,  and  throw  Praifes  in  his  Face.  ’Tis 
jail  the  Reverfe  of  the  Practice  of  the  Ancient  Romans , 
when  a  Perfon  was  advanced  to  Triumph  for  his  Services : 
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As  they  hired  People  to  rail  at  him  in  that  Circumftance 
to  make  him  as  humble  as  they  could,  we  have  Fellows 
to  flatter  him,  and  make  him  as  proud  as  they  can. 
Suppofing  the  Writer  net  to  be  Mercenary,  yetthe  great 
Alan  is  no  more  in  Reaion  obliged  to  thank  him  for  his 
Picture  in  a  Dedication,  than  to  thank  a  Painter  for  that 
on  a  Sign-Poftj  except  it  be  a  lels  Injury  to  touch  the 
mofi  Sacred  Part  of  him,  his  Charafter,  than  to  make 
free  with  his  Countenance  only.  I  fliould  think  nothing 
jufnfied  me  in  this  Point,  but  the  Patron's  Permiffion  be¬ 
forehand,  that  I  ihculd  draw  him  as  like  as  I  could  ; 
whereas  moft  Authors  proceed  in  this  Affair  juft  as  a 
Dawber  I  have  heard  of,  who  not  being  able  to  draw 
Portraits  after  the  Life,  was  ufed  to  paint  Faces  at  Ran¬ 
dom,  and  look  out  afterwards  for  People  whom  he  might 
perfuade  to  be  like  them.  To  expreis  my  Notion  of  the 
Thing  in  a  Word  :  To  fay  more  to  a  Man  than  one 
thinks,  with  a  Profpecl  of  Intereft,  is  dilhoneft ;  and 
without  it  foolifii.  And  whoever  has  had  Succefs  in 
fuch  an  Undertaking,  muft  of neceffity,  at  once,  think 
himfelf  in  his  Heart  a  Knave  for  having  done  it,  and 
his  Patron  a  Fool  for  having  believed  it. 

I  have  fometiimes  been  entertained  with  conftdering 
Dedications  in  no  very  common  Light.  Ey  obferving 
what  Qualities  our  Writers  think  it  will  be  moltpleaftng 
to  others  to  compliment  them  with,  one  may  form  fome 
Judgment  which  are  moft  fo  to  themfelves;  and,  in  con- 
iequence,  what  for:  of  People  they  are.  Without  this 
A  hew  one  can  read  very  few  Dedications  but  wiilgive  us 
caufe  to  wonder,  either  how  luch  things  came  to  be  laid 
at  all,  or  ho*  they  were  faid  to  fuch  Perfons  ?  I  have 
known  an  Hero  complimented  upon  the  decent  Majefty 
and  State  he  affined  after  Victory,  and  a  Nobleman  of 
a  different  Character  applaud'd  for  his  Condefcenlion  to 
Inferiors.  This  would  have  deemed  very  ftrange  to  me, 
but  that  I  happened  to  know  the  Authors.  He  who 
made  the  firft  Compliment  was  a  loft}-  Gentleman,  whofe 
Air  and  Gate  difeovered  when  he  had  pubiiftied  a  new 
Book  ;  and  the  other  tippled  every  Night  with  the  Fel¬ 
lows  who  laboured  at  the  Prefs  w  hile  his  own  Writings 
were  working  off.  ’Tis  cbfervabie  of  the  Female  Poets 
and  Ladies  Dedicatory,  that  here  (a;  elfewhere)  they  far 

exceed 
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exceed  us  in  any  Strain  or  Rant.  As  Beauty  is  thething 
that  Sex  are  piqu’d  upon,  they  fpeak  of  it  generally  in  a 
more  elevated  Stile  than  is  ufed  by  the  Men.  They  a- 
aore  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  would  be  adored.  So 
when  the  Authorefs  of  a  famous  modern  Romance  begs  a 
young  Nobleman’s  Permiflion  to  pay  him  her  Kneeling 
Adorations,  I  am  far  from  cenfuring  the  Expreffion,  as 
fome  Criticks  would  do,  as  deficient  in  Grammar  or 
Senfe  ;  but  I  reflect,  that  Adorations  paid  in  that  Poflure 
are  what  a  Lady  might  expeCt  herfelf,  and  my  Wonder 
immediately  ceafes.  Thefe,  when  they  flatter  moll,  do 
but  as  they  would  be  done  unto  ;  for  as  none  are  fomuch 
concerned  at  being  injured  by  Calumnies,  as  they  who 
are  readied  to  call  them  upon  their  Neighbours  ;  fo  ’tis 
certain  none  are  fo  guilty  of  Flattery  to  others,  as  thofe 
who  moft  ardently  defire  it  themfelves. 

WHAT  led  me  into  thefe  thoughts,  was  a  Dedica¬ 
tion  I  happen’d  upon  this  Morning.  The  Reader  muft  un- 
derftand  that  I  treat  the  leaft  Inftances  or  Remains  of  In¬ 
genuity  with  RefpeCt,  in  what  Places  foever  found,  or 
under  whatever  Circumftances  of  Difadvantage.  From 
this  Love  to  Letters  I  have  been  fo  happy  in  my  Searches 
after  Knowledge,  that  I  have  found  unvalued  Repofito- 
ries  of  Learning  in  the  Lining  of  Bandboxes.  I  look  up¬ 
on  thefe  Pafteboard  Edifices,  adorned  with  the  Fragments 
of  the  Ingenious,  with  the  fame  Veneration  as  Antiqua¬ 
ries  upon  ruined  Buildings,  whofe  Walls  preferve  divers 
lnfcriptions  and  Names,  which  are  no  where  elfe  to  be 
found  in  the  World.  This  Morning,  when  one  of  Lady 
Lizard's  Daughters  was  looking  over  fome  Hoods  and 
Ribbands,  brought  by  her  Tirewoman,  with  great  Care 
and  Diligence,  I  employ’d  no  lefs  in  examining  the  Box 
which  contained  them  j  it  was  lined  with  certain  Scenes 
of  a  Tragedy,  written  (as  appeared  by  part  of  the  Title 
there  extant)  by  one  of  the  Fair  Sex.  What  was  moft  le¬ 
gible  was  the  Dedication  ;  which  by  realonof  the  Large- 
nefs  of  the  Characters,  was  leaft  defaced  by  thofe  Gcthick 
Ornaments  of  Flourilhes  and  Foliage,  wherewith  the 
Compilers  of  thefe  fort  of  Structures  do  often  induftri- 
oufly  obfcure  the  Works  of  the  Learned.  As  much 
of  it  as  I  could  read  with  any  Eafe,  I  lhall  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  Reader,  as  follows. 


‘  ***THOUGH 
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‘  ***  THOUGH  it  is  a  kind  of  Profanation  to 
f  approach  your  Grace  with  fo  poor  an  Offering ,  yet  when 

*  I  reflect  how  acceptable  a  Sacrifice  of  Firft-Fruits  was  to 
‘  Heaven,  in  the  earlielt  and  purejl  Ages  of  Religion,  that 

*  they  were  honoured  with  folemn  Fea/is,  and  confecrated 

*  to  Altars  by  a  Divine  Command ,  ***  upon  that  Con  ft - 
‘  deration,  as  an  Argument  of  particular  Zeal,  I  dedicate 
«  ***  >Tis  impoffible  to  behold  you  without  Adoring ; 

*  yet  dazzled  and  awed  by  the  Glory  that  furrounds  you, 

*  Men  feel  a  /acred  Power,  that  refines  their  Flames, 
e  and  renders  them  pure  as  thofe  we  ought  to  offer  to 
6  the  Deity.  ***The  Shrine  is  worthy  the  Divinity  that 

*  inhabits  it.  In  your  Grace  we  fee  what  Woman  was 
6  before  Ihe  fell,  how  nearly  allied  to  the  Purity  and 
6  Perfection  of  Angels.  And  WE  ADORE  AND 
e  BLESS  THE  GLORIOUS  WORK! 

UNDOUBTEDLY  thefe,  and  other  Periods  of 
this  moll  Pious  Dedication,  could  not  but  convince  the 
Dutchefs  of  what  the  Eloquent  Authorefs  affures  her  at 
the  End,  that  Ihe  was  her  Servant  with  mojl  ardent  Devo¬ 
tion.  I  think  this  a  Pattern  of  a  new  Sort  of  Stile,  not  yet  . 
taken  notice  of  by  the  Criticks  which  is  above  the  Sub¬ 
lime,  and  may  be  called  the  Celejliah  that  is,  when  the 
moll  facred  Phrafes  appropriated  to  the  Honour  of  the 
Deity,  are  applied  to  a  Mortal  of  Good  Quality.  As  I  am 
naturally  emulous,  I  cannot  but  endeavour,  in  Imitation 
of  this  Lady,  to  be  the  Inventor,  or,  at  leall,  the  firll 
Producer  of  a  new  kind  of  Dedication,  very  different 
from  hers  and  moll  others,  fince  it  has  not  a  Word  but 
what  the  Author  religioully  thinks  in  it.  It  may  ferve 
for  almolt  any  Book,  either  Profe  or  Verfe,  that  has,  is, 
cvr  lhall  be  publilhed,  and  might  run  in  this  manner. 

‘The  AUTHOR  to  HIMSELF. 

Mofi  Honoured  Sir, 

*  |  ’  HE  S  E  Labours,  upon  many  C  ..iderations,  fo  pro- 
■■■  perly  belong  to  none  as  to  you  :  Firll,  as  it  was 

your  moll  earnell  Defire  alone  that  could  prevail  upon  me 
to  make  them  publick:  Then  as  I  am  fecure  (from  that 
conllant  Indulgence  you  have  ever  Ihewn  to  all  which 
is  mine)  that  no  Man  will  fo  readily  take  them  into  Pro¬ 
tean, 
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teftion,  or  fo  zealcufly  defend  them.  Moreover,  there’s 
none  can  fo  foon  difcover  the  Beauties  ;  and  there  are 
fome  Parts,  which  ’tis  poffible  few  befides  your  felf  are 
capable  of  undemanding.  Sir,  the  Honour,  Affeftion, 
and  Value  I  have  for  you  are  beyond  Expreffion ;  as  great, 
I  am  fure,  or  gi eater,  than  any  Man  elfe  can  bear  you  . 
As  for  any  Defe&s  which  others  may  pretend  to  difcover 
in  you,  I  do  faithfully  declare  I  was  never  able  to  per¬ 
ceive  them  ;  and  doubt  not  but  thofe  Perfons  are  actuated 
purely  by  a  Spirit  of  Malice  or  Envy,  the  infeparable  At¬ 
tendants  on  fhining  Merit  and  Parts,  fuch  as  I  have  al¬ 
ways  efleemed  yours  to  be.  It  may  perhaps  be  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  Violence  to  Modelly,  to  fay  this  to  you 
in  Publick  ;  but  you  may  believe  me,  ’tis  no  more  than 
I  haveathoafand  times  thought  of  you  in  Private.  Might 
I  follow  the  Impulfe  of  my  Soul,  there  is  no  Subject  I 
could  lanch  into  with  more  Pleafure  than  your  Panegy- 
rick.  But  fince  fomethir.g  is  due  to  Modefty,  let  me 
conclude  by  telling  you,  that  there’s  nothing  fo  much  I 
defire  as  to  know  you  more  thoroughly  than^I  have  yet 
the  Happinefs  of  doing.  I  may  then  hope  to  be  capable 
to  do  you  fome  real  Service;  but  till  then  can  only  allure 
you  that  1  (hall  continue  to  be,  as  I  am  more  than  any 
Man  alive, 

Deare/1  SIR, 


Tour  Affectionate  Friend ,  and 

‘The  greateji  of  your  Admirers . 


N°  5.  Tuefday ,  March  17. 


Laudantur  fimili  prole  puerpercs,  Ho  r 

IH  A  VE  in  my  fecond  Paper  mentioned  the  Family, 
into  which  I  was  retained  by  the  Friend  of  iny  Youth  ; 
and  given  the  Reader  to  underhand,  that  my  Obli¬ 
gations  to  it  are  fuch  as  might  well  naturalize  me  into 

V  0  l.  I.  B  the 
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the  Interefts  of  it.  They  have,  indeed,  had  their  defer- 
ved  Effedl ;  and  if  it  were  pofhble  for  a  Man,  who  has 
never  entered  into  the  State  of  Marriage,  to  know  the 
Inftindts  of  a  kind  Father  to  an  Honourable  and  Nu¬ 
merous  Houfe,  I  may  fay  I  have  done  it.  I  do  not 
know  but  my  Regards,  in  fome  Confiderations,  have 
been  more  ufeful  than  thofe  of  a  Father ;  and  as  I  want¬ 
ed  all  that  Tendernefs,  which  is  the  Bias  of  Inclinati¬ 
on  in  Men  towards  their  own  Offspring,  I  have  had  a 
greater  Command  of  Reafon  when  I  was  to  judge  of 
what  concerned  my  Wards,  and  confequently  was  not 
prompted  by  my  Partiality  and  Fondnefs  towards  their 
Perfons,  to  tranfgrefs  againft  their  Interefts. 

AS  the  Female  Part  of  a  Family  is  the  moreconftant 
and  immediate  Objedl  of  Care  and  Protection,  and  the 
more  liable  to  Misfortune  or  Difhonour,  as  being  in  them- 
felvesmorefenfibie  of  the  former,  and  from  Cuftom  and 
Opinion  for  lefs  Offences  more  expofed  to  the  latter  ;  I 
fhall  begin  with  the  more  delicate  part  of  my  Guardian- 
fhip,  the  Women  of  the  Family  of  Lizard.  The  An¬ 
cient  and  Religious  Lady ,  the  Dswager  of  my  Friend  Sir 
Ambrofe,  has  for  fome  time  eftranged  her  felf  from 
Converfation,  and  admits  only  of  the  Vifits  of  her  own 
Family.  The  Obfervation,  That  Old  People  remember 
belt  thofe  things  which  entered  into  their  Thoughts 
when  their  Memories  were  in  their  full  Strength  and 
Vigour,  is  very  remarkably  exemplified  in  this  good  La¬ 
dy  and  my  felf  when  we  are  in  Converfation  :  I  choofe 
indeed  to  go  thither,  to  divert  any  Anxiety  or  Wearinefs, 
which  at  any  time  I  find  grow  upon  me  from  any  prefent 
Eufinefs  or  Care.  It  is  laid,  that  a  little  Mirth  and  Diver- 
fion  are  what  recreate  the  Spirits  upon  thofe  Occafions  ; 
but  there  is  a  kind  of  Sorrow,  from  which  I  draw  a 
Confolation  that  ftrength'ens  my  Faculties  and  enlarges 
my  Mind  beyond  any  thing  that  can  flow  from  Mer¬ 
riment.  When  we  meet,  we  foon  get  over  any  Occur¬ 
rence  which  palled  the  Day  before,  and  are  in  a  Moment 
hurried  back  to  thofe  Days  which  only  we  call  good  ones : 
ThePaflage?  of  the  Times  when  we  were  in  fafhion,  with 
the  Countenances,  Behaviour  and  Jollity,  fo  much,  for- 
footh,  above  what  any  appear  in  now,  are  prefent  to 
our  Imaginations,  and  almoft  to  our  very  Eyes.  This 

Conver- 
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Converfation  revives  to  us  the  Memory  of  a  Friend,  that 
was  more  than  my  Brother  to  met  of  a  Husband,  that 
was  dearer  than  Life  to  her:  Difcourfes  about  that 
dear  and  worthy  Man  generally  fend  her  to  her  Clofet, 
and  me  to  the  D,ifpatch  of  fome  necelTary  Bufinefs,  which 
regards  the  Remains,  I  would  fay  the  numerous  Defen¬ 
dants  of  my  generous  Friend.  I  am  got,  I  know  not 
how,  out  of  what  I  was  going  to  fay  of  this  Lady;  which 
was  that  Ihe  is  far  gone  towards  a  better  World ;  and 
I  mention  her  (only  with  Refpecl  to  this)  as  fhe  is  the 
Objedl  of  Veneration  to  thofe  who  are  derived  from 
her :  Whofe  Behaviour  towards  her  may  be  an  Example 
to  others,  and  make  the  Generality  of  young  People  ap¬ 
prehend,  that  when  the  Ancient  are  pall  all  Offices  of 
Life,  it  is  then  the  Young  are  to  exert  themfelves  in 
their  moil  laudable  Duties  towards  them. 

THE  Widow  of  Sir  Marmaduke  is  to  be  confidered 
in  a  very  different  View.  My  Lady  is  not  in  the  lhining 
Bloom  of  Life,  but  at  thofe  Years,  wherein  the  Gratih- 
cations  of  an  ample  Fortune,  thofe  of  Pomp  and  Equi¬ 
page,  of  being  much  efleemed,  much  vifited,  and  gene¬ 
rally  admired,  are  ufually  more  llrongly  purfued  than 
in  younger  Days  :  In  this  Condition  Ihe-might  very  well 
add  the  Pleafures  ofCourtfhip,  and  the  grateful  Perfecuti- 
on  of  being  followed  by  a  Croud  of  Lovers ;  but  fhe  is  an 
excellent  Mother  and  great  Oeconomift  ;  which  Confide- 
rations,  joined  with  the  Pleafure  of  living  her  own  way, 
preferve  her  again!!  the  Intrufion  of  Love.  I  will  not 
fay  that  my  Lady  has  not  a  fecret  Vanity  in  being 
Hill  a  fine  Woman,  and  negledling  thofe  Aadreffes,  to 
which  perhaps  we  in  part  owe  her  Conltancy  in  that 
her  Negleft. 

HER  Daughter  Jane,  her  eldefl  Child  of  that  Sex,  is 
in  the  twenty  third  Year  of  her  Age,  a  Lady  who  forms 
herfelf  after  the  Pattern  of  her  Mother ;  but  in  my  Judg¬ 
ment,  as  fhe  happens  to  be  extremely  like  her,  fhe  iome- 
times  makes  her  Court  unskilfully,  in  affeding  that  Like- 
nefs  in  her  very  Mien,  which  gives  the  Mother  an  unealy 
Senfe,  that  Mrs.  Jane  really  is  what  her  Parent  has  a  mind 
to  continue  to  be ;  but’tis  impoffible  1  am  too  obfervingin 
this  Particular,  and  this  might  be  overlooked  in  them 
.both,  in  refpett  to  greater  Circumflances :  For  Mrs.  Jane 
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is  the  Right  hand  of  her  Mother  ;  it’s  her  Study  andcon- 
ilant  Endeavour  to  afiift  her  in  the  Management  of  her 
Houihold,  to  keep  all  idle  Whifpers  from  her,  and  difcou- 
rage  them  before  they  can  come  at  her  from  any  other 
hand  ;  to  enforce  every  thing  that  makes  for  the  Merit 
of  her  Brothers  and  Sifters  towards  her,  as  well  as  the 
Diligence  and  Chearfulnefs  of  her  Servants.  1  Tis  by  Mrs. 
Janes  Management,  that  the  whole  Family  is  governed, 
neither  by  Love  nor  Fear,  but  a  certain  Reverence  which 
is  compoled  of  both.  Mrs.  Jane  is  what  one  would  call 
a  perfect  good  young  Woman;  but  neither  ftridt  Piety, 
Diligence  in  Domeliick  Affairs,  or  any  other  Avocation, 
have  preferved  her  againfl:  Love,  which  ihe  bears  to  a 
young  Gentleman  of  great  Expedition,  but  fmall  For¬ 
tune  ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  Men  of  very  great  Eftates 
ask  her  of  her  Mother.  My  Lady  tells  her  that  Pru¬ 
dence  mull  give  way  to  Paflion,  fo  that  Mrs.  Jane,  if  I 
cannot  accommodate  the  Matter,  mull  conquer  more  than 
one  Paftion,  and  out  of  Prudence  banifti  the  Man  (he 
doves,  and  marry  the  Man  fhe  hates. 

THE  next  Daughter  is  Mrs.  Annabella,  who  has  a  ve¬ 
ry  lively  Wit,  a  great  deal  of  good  Senfe,  is  very  pretty, 
but  gives  me  much  trouble  for  her  from  a  certain  diiho- 
neft  Cunning  I  know  in  her  ;  (he  can  feem  blind  and 
carelefs,  and  full  of  her  felf  only,  and  entertain  with 
twenty  afredled  Vanities,  whilft  ihe  is  obferving  all  the 
Company,  laying  up  Store  for  Ridicule;  and,  in  a  word, 
is  felfifti,  and  inierefted  under  all  the  agreeable  Qualities 
in  the  World.  Alas,  what  (hall  I  do  with  this  Girl ! 

Mrs.  CORNEL  I A  pafles  away  her  Time  very  much 
in  Reading,  and  that  with  fo  great  an  Attention,  that  gives 
her  the  Air  of  a  Student,  and  has  an  ill  effect  upon  her  as 
fhe  is  a  fine  young  Woman;  the  giddy  part  of  theSex  will 
have  it  (he  is  in  Love  ;  none  will  allow  that  (he  affedls  fo 
much  being  alone,  but  for  want  of  particular  Company. 
I  have  railed  at  Romances  before  her,  for  fear  of  her  fal¬ 
ling  into  thofe  deep  Studies  .:  fhe  has  fallen  in  with  ray 
Humour  that  way  for  the  time,  but  I  know  not  how, 
my  imprudent  Prohibition  has,  it  feems,  only  excited 
her  Curiofity  ■;  and  I  am  afraid  (he  is  better  read  than- 1 
know  of,  for  (lie  faid  of  a  Glafs  of  Water  in  which  (he 
svas  going  to  walk  her  hands  af.er  Dinner,  dipping  her 

Finger 
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Fingers  with  a  pretty  lovely  Air,  It  is  Cryftalline.  I  lhall 
examine  further,  and  wait  for  clearer  Proofs. 

Mrs.  B  E  F T T  is  (I  cannot  by  what  means  or  me¬ 
thods  imagine)  grown  mightily  acquainted  with  what 
pali'es  in  tnel  own  ;  Ihe  knows  all  that  matter  of  my  Lord 
fuch  a  one’s  leading  my  Lady  fuch  a  one  out  from  the 
Play;  fhe  is  prodigioully  acquainted,  all  of  a  fudderr, 
with  the  World,  and  ask’d  her  Sifter  Jane  t’other  Day  in 
an  Argument,  Dear  Sifter,  how  Jhould  you  know  any 
thing ,  that  hear  nothing  but  what  we  do  in  our  own  Fa¬ 
mily  ?  I  don’t  much  like  her  Maid. 

Mrs.  M ARY,  the  youngeft  Daughter,  whom  they 
rally  and  call  Mrs.  Ironjide,  becaufe  I  have  named  her 
the  Sparkler,  is  the  very  Quinteftence  of  Good-nature 
and  Generofity  ;  (he  is  the  perfect  Pidure  of  her 
Grandfather,  and  if  one  can  imagine  all  good  Qualities 
which  adorn  human  Life  become  Feminine ;  the  Seeds, 
nay  the  BlolTom  of  them,  are  apparent  in  Mrs.  Mary. 
It  is  a  weaknefs  I  cannot  get  over,  (for  how  ridicu¬ 
lous  is  a  regard  to  the  bodily  Perfection  of  a  Man  who 
is  dead)  but  I  cannot  refill  the  Partiality  to  this  Cnild, 
for  being  fo  like  her  Grandfather ;  how  often  have  I 
turned  from  her,  to  hide  the  melting  of  my  Heart  when 
fhe  has  been  talking  to  me  :  I  am  fure  the  Child  has  no 
skill  in  it,  for  Artifice  could  not  dwell  under  that  Vi- 
fage ;  but  if  I  am  abfent  a  Day  from  the  Family,  fhe  (s 
fure  to  be  at  my  Lodging  the  next  Morning  to  know 
what  is  the  matter. 

AT  the  head  of  thefe  Children,  who  have  very 
plentiful  Fortunes,  provided  they  marry  with  mine  and' 
their  Mother’s  Confent,  is  my  Lady  Lizard;  who,  yoa 
cannot  dcubt,  is  very  well  vifited.  Sir  William  Oger, 
and  his  Son  almoft  at  Age,  are  frequently  at  our 
Houfe  on  a  double  Confideration.  The  Knight  is  wil¬ 
ling  (for  he  fo  very  galantly  expreftes  himfelf)  to  mar¬ 
ry  the  Mother,  or  he’ll  confent,  whether  that  be  fo  or 
not,  tnat  his  Son  Oliver  lhall  take  any  one  of  the 
Daughters  Noll  likes  bed. 

Air.  R  I G  BU  RT  of  the  fame  County,  who  gives  ia> 
his  Eftate  much  larger,  and  his  Family  more  ancient,, 
offers  to  deal  with  us  for  two  Daughters. 


SIR 
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SIR  Harry  Pandolfh&s  writ  Word  from  his  Seat  in 
the  Country,  that  he  alfo  is  much  inclin’d  to  an  Alliance 
with  the  Lizards,  which  he  has  declared  in  the  following 
Letter  to  my  Lady  ;  Ihe  fhewed  it  me  this  Morning. 

Madam, 

4  I  HAVE  heard  your  Daughters  very  well  fpcken  off 
*  *  and  tho’  I  have  very  great  Offers  in  my  own  Neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  heard  the  Srnall-Poxis  very  rife  at  Lon- 

4  don,  I  will  fend  my  eldeft  Son  to  fee  them,  provided 
4  that  by  your  Ladyfhip’s  Anfwer,  and  j  our  liking  of  the 
4  Rent  Roll  which  I  fend  herewith,  your  Ladyfhip  affures 
4  me  he  lhall  have  one  of  them,  for  I  don’t  think  to  have 
4  my  Son  refufed  by  any  Woman ;  and  fo.  Madam,  I 
‘  conclude. 

Tour  merji  humble  Servant, 

Henry  Pandolf. 


N°  6.  Wednejday ,  March  18. 


I  HAVE  difpatched  my  young  Women,  and  the  Town 
has  them  among  them  ;  it  is  necellary  for  the  Elucida¬ 
tion  of  my  future  Difcourfes,  W'hich  I  defire  may  be 
denominated,  as  they  are  the  Precepts  of  a  Guardian, 
Mr.  Ironfide’r  Precautions :  I  fay  it  is,  after  what  has 
been  already  declared,  in  the  next  place  neceflary  to  give 
an  Account  of  the  Males  of  this  worthy  Family,  whofe 
Annals  I  am  writing.  The  Affairs  of  Women  being 
chiefly  Dorneftick,  and  not  made  up  of  fo  many  Cir- 
cumitances,  as  the  Duties  of  Aden  are,  I  fear  I  cannot 
difpatch  the  Account  of  the  Males  under  my  care  in 
fo  few  Words  as  J  did  the  Explanation  which  regarded 
my  Women. 

SIR  Harry  Lizard,  of  the  County  of  Northampton , 
Son  and  Heir  of  the  late  Sir  Marmaduke,  is  now  entered 
upon  the  twenty  fixth  Year  of  his  Age,  and  is  now  at 
his  Seat  in  the  Country. 


THE 
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THE  Eftate  at  prefent  in  his  Hands  is  above  three 
Thoufand  a  Year  after  Payment  of  Taxes,  and  all  ne- 
ceftary  Charges  whatfoever.  Pie  is  a  Man  of  good  Un- 
derftanding,  but  not  at  all  what  is  ufually  called  a  Man 
of  Ihining  Parts.  His  Virtues  are  much  greater  than  his 
Accomplifhments,  as  to  his  Converfation.  J3ut  when 
you  come  to  confider  his  Condudt  with  relation  to  his 
Manners  and  Fortune,  it  would  be  a  very  great  Injury 
not  to  allow  him  a  very  fine  Gentleman.  It  has  been 
carefully  provided  in  his  Education,  that  he  fhould  be 
very  ready  at  Calculations.  This  gives  him  a  quick  Alarm 
inwardly  upon  all  Undertakings,  and  in  a  much  fhorter 
time  than  is  ufual  with  Men  who  are  not  verfed  in  Bufi- 
nefs,  he  is  Mailer  of  the  Queltion  before  him,  and  can 
inilantly  inform  himfelf  with  great  Exaflnefs  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  Profit  or  Lofs  that  lhall  arife  from  any  thing  pro- 
pcfed  to  him.  The  fame  Capacity,  join’d  to  an  honeft 
Nature,  makes  him  very  juft  to  other  Men,  as  well  as  to 
himfelf.  His  Payments  are  very  punctual,  and  I  dare  an- 
fwer,  he  never  did,  or  ever  will,  undertake  any  piece  of 
Building,  or  any  Ornamental  Improvement  of  his  Houfe, 
Garden,  Park,  or  Lands,  before  the  Money  is  in  his  own 
Pocket,  wherewith  he  is  to  pay  for  fuch  Undertaking. 
He  is  too  goodtopurchafe  Labourers  or  Artificers  (as  by 
this  means  he  certainly  could)  at  an  under  rate;  but  he 
has.  by  this  means  what  I  think  he  deferves  from  his  fu- 
perior  Prudence,  the  Choice  of  all  who  are  moft  knowing 
and  able  to  ferve  him.  With  his  ready  Money  the  Builder, 
Mafon  and  Carpenter  are  enabled  to  make  their  Market 
of  Gentlemen  in  his  Neighbourhood,  whoinconfiderately 
employ  them  ;  and  often  pay  their  Undertakers  by  Sale 
of  forne  of  their  Land  :  Whereas,  were  the  Lands,  on 
which  thofe  Improvements  are  made,  fold  to  the  Artifi  - 
cers,  the  Buildings  would  be  rated  as  Lumber  in  the 
Purchafe.  Sir  Harry  has  for  ever  a  Year’s  Income,  to 
extend  his  Charity, ferve  his  Pleafures, or  regale  his  Friends. 
His  Servants,  his  Cattle,  his  Goods  fpeak  their  Mailer  a 
rich  Man.  Thofe  about  his  Perfon,  as  his  Bailiff,  the 
Groom  of  his  Chamber,  and  his  Butler,  have  a  chearful, 
nota  gay  Air;  the  Servants  below  them  feem  to  live  in 
Plenty,  but  not  in  Wantonnefs.  As  Sir  Henry  is  a  young 
Man,  and  of  an  active  Difpofition,  his  bell  Figure  is  on 

B  4t  Horfe= 
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Horfeback-  But  before  I  fpeak  of  that,  I  Ihould  ac¬ 
quaint  you,  that  during  his  Infancy  all  the  young  Gentle¬ 
men  cf  the  Neighbourhood  were  welcome  to  a  part  of  the 
Houfe,  which  was  callgd  the  School ;  where,  at  the  Charge 
of  the  Family,  there  was  a  Grammar  Mailer,  a  plain  fo- 
ber  Man,  maintain’d  (with  a  Salary,  befides  his  Diet, 
of  f,fty  Pounds  a  Year )  to  inllrudl  all  fuch  Children 
of  Gentlemen,  or  lower  People,  as  would  partake  of  his 
Education.  As  they  grew  up,  they  were  allowed  to 
ride  out  with  him  upon  his  Horfes.  There  were  always 
ten  or  twelve  for  the  Saddle,  in  a  readinefs  to  attend  him 
and  his  Favourites,  in  the  Choice  of  whom  he  Ihew'ed 
a  good  Difpofition,  and  diftributed  his  Kindnefs  among 
them,  by  turns,  with  great  Good  nature.  All  Horfes, 
both  for  the  Saddle,  and  fwifc  Draught,  were  very  well 
bitted,  and  a  skilful  Rider,  with  a  Riding-Houfe,  where¬ 
in  he  the  Riding-Mailer  commanded,  had  it  in  Orders  to 
teach  any  Gentleman’s  Son  of  the  County  that  would 
pleafe  to  learn  that  Exercife.  We  found  our  Account 
in  this  Proceeding,  as  well  in  real  Profit,  as  in  Efteem 
and  Power  in  the  Country ;  for  as  the  whole  Shire  is 
now  polTelTed  by  Gentlemen,  who  owe  Sir  Harry  a  part 
of  Education,  which  they  all  value  themfelves  upon, 
their  Horfemanlhfp  ;  they  prefer  his  Horfes  to  all  others, 
and  it  is  10  per  Cent,  in  the  Price  of  a  Steed,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  come  out  of  his  Riding-Houfe. 

B  Y  this  means  it  is,  that  Sir  Harry,  as  I  was  going  to 
fay,  makes  the  belt  Figure  on  Horfeback,  for  his  ulual 
Hours  of  being  in  the  Field  are  well  known ;  and  at 
thole  Sealons,  the  neighbouring  Gentlemen,  his  Friends 
and  Schoolfellows,  take  a  pleafure  in  giving  him  their 
Company,  with  their  Servants  well-behaved,  and  Horfes 
well- commanded. 

I  cannot  enough  applaud  Sir  Harry  for  a  particular  Care 
in  his  Horfes.  He  not  only  bitts  all  which  are  ridden, 
but  alfo  all  which  are  for  the  Coach  or  fwdft  Draught, 
for  Grace  adds  mightily  to  the  Price  of  Strength  ;  and  1 
he  finds  his  account  in  it  at  all  Markets,  more  efpecially 
for  the  Coach  or  Troop  Horfes,  of  which  that  County 
produces  the  moll  ftrong  and  oftentatious.  To  keep 
up  a  Breed  for  any  Ufe  whatever,  he  gives  Plates  for  the 
beu  performing  Horle  in  every  way  in  which  that  Ani¬ 
mal 
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malcanbe  ferviceable.  There  is  fuch  a  Prize  for  him' 
that  trots  bejl,  fuch  for  the  beji  Walker ,  fuch  for  the  bejl 
Galloper,  fuch  for  th  tbejl  Pacer-,  then  for  him  who  draws 
tnojl  in  iuch  a  Time  to  fuch  a  Place,  then  to  him  that 
carries  bejl  fuch  a  Load  on  his  Back.  He  delights  'in  this, 
and  has  an  admirable  Fancy  in  the  Drefs  of  the  Riders : 
Some  admired  Country  Girl  is  to  hold  the  Prize,  her 
Lovers  to  trot,  and  not  to  mend  their  Pace  into  a  Gallop, 
when  they  are  out-trotted  by  a  Rival  ;  fome  known 
Country  Wit  to  come  up  to  the  bell  Pacer ;  thefe  and 
the  like  little  joyful  Arts*  gain  him  the  Love  of  all  who 
do  not  know  his  Worth,  and  the  Efteem  of  all  who  do. 
Sir  Harry  is  no  Friend  to  the  Race-Horfe,  he  is  of  Opi¬ 
nion  it  is  inhumane,  that  Animals  ihould  be  put  upon  their 
utmoft  Strength  and  Metal  for  our  Diverfion  only. 
However,  not  to  be  particular,  he  puts  in  for  the  Queen’s 
Plate  every  Year,  with  Orders  to  his  Rider  never  to  win- 
®r  be  diftanced;  and,  like  a  Good  Country  Gentleman,, 
fays,  It  is  a  Fault  in  all  Minidries  that  they  encourage 
no  kind  of  Horfes  but  thofe  which  are  fwift. 

A  S  I  write  Lives,  I  dwell  upon  fmall  Matters,  being 
of  Opinion,  with  Plutarch,  that  little  Circumftances  fhow 
the  real  Men  better  than  things  of  greater  Moment.  But 
good  Oeconomy  is  the  Chara&eriilick  of  the  Liocards. 
I  remember  a  Cireumftance  aboutfix  Years  ago,  that  gives 
me  hopes  he  would  one  time  or  other  make  a  figure  ini 
Parliament ;  for  he  is  a  Landed  Man,  and  confiders  his 
Interell,  though  he  is  fuch,  to  be  impaired  or  promoted 
according  to  the  State  of  Trade.  When  he  was  but 
Twenty  Years  old,  I  took  an  Opportunity  in  his  Pre¬ 
fence,  to  ask  an  Intelligent  Woollen- Draper,  what  he 
gave  for  that  Shop,  the  Corner  of  Change- Alley  ?  The 
Shop  is,  I  believe,  14  Foot  long,  and  8  broad.  I  was 
anfwer’d,  Ninety  Pound  a  Year.  I  took  no  Notice,, 
but  the  Thought  defcended  into  the  Bread  of  Sir  Harry , 
oand  I  faw  on  his  Table  the  next  Morning,  a  Computation 
of  the  value  of  Land  in  an  Ifiand,  confiding  of  fo  many 
Miles,  with  fo  many  good  Ports ;  the  Value  of  each  part 
of  the  faid  Ifiand,  as  it  lay  to  fuch  Ports,-  and  produced 
,  fuch  Commodities.  The  whole  of  his  working  was  to 
know  why  fo  few  Yards,  near  the  Change,  was  !o  much 
better  -than  fo  many  Acres  in  Horthamptonjhire,  and 
£.  5  what 
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what  thofe  Acres  in  Northamptonjhire  would  be  worth, 
were  there  no  Trade  at  all  in  this  Ifland. 

I  T  makes  my  Heart  ake,  when  1  think  of  this  young 
Man,  and  confider  upon  what  plain  Maxims,  and  in 
what  ordinary  Methods  Men  of  Eftate  may  do  good 
where-ever  they  are  feated,  that  fo  many  fhould  be  what 
they  are !  It  is  certain,  that  the  Arts  which  purchafe 
Wealth  or  Fame,  will  maintain  them  ;  and  I  attribute  the 
Splendor  and  long  Continuance  of  this  Family,  to  the 
Felicity  of  having  the  Genius  of  the  Founder  of  it  run 
through  all  his  Male  Line.  Old  Sir  Harry,  the  Great 
Grandfather  of  this  Gentleman,  has  written  in  his  own 
Hand  upon  all  the  Deeds,  which  he  ever  figned,  in 
the  Humour  of  that  fententious  Age,  this  Sentence, 
There  are  four  good  Mothers,  of  'whom  are  often  horn  four 
unhappy  Daughters  ;  Truth  begets  Hatred,  Happinefs 
Pride,  Security  Danger ,  and  Familiarity  Contempt. 


N°  7-  Thurfday ,  March  19. 


- Properat  curfu . 

Vita  citato - Senec.  Trag. 

I  This  Morning  did  my  felf  the  Honour  to  vifit  Lady 
Lizard  and  took  my  Chair  at  the  Tea-Table,  at  the 
upper  End  of  which  that  graceful  Woman,  with  her 
Daughters  about  her,  appeared  tome  with  greater  Dig¬ 
nity  than  ever  any  Figure,  either  of  Venus  attended  by 
the  Graces,  Diana  with  her  Nymphs,  or  any  other 
Celeftial  who  owes  her  Being  to  Poetry. 

THE  Difcourfe  we  had  there,  none  being  prefent 
but  our  own  Family,  confided  of  private  Matters,  which 
tended  to  the  Efiablifhment  of  thefe  young  Ladies  in  the 
World.  My  Lady,  I  obferved,  had  a  mind  to  make  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Propofal  to  Mrs.  7 of  which  fhe  is  very 
fond,  and  1  as  much  avoided,  as  being  equally  againlt  it ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  proper  the  young  Ladle:,  fhould 
obferve  we  ever  dill'ent ;  therefore  I  turned  the  Difcourfe, 
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by  faying,  It  was  time  enough  to  think  of  marrying  a 
young  Lady,  who  was  but  Three  and  Twenty,  ten  Years 
hence.  The  whole  Table  was  alarm’d  at  the  Afiertion, 
and  the  <S 'parkier  fcalded  her  Fingers,  by  leaning  fudden- 
ly  forward  to  look  in  my  Face  :  But  my  Bufinefs,  at  pre¬ 
lent,  was  to  make  my  Court  to  the  Mother  ;  therefore, 
without  regarding  the  Refentment  in  the  Looks  of  the 
Children,  Madam,  laid  I,  there  is  a  petulant  and  halty 
manner  pradifed  in  this  Age,  in  hurrying  away  the  Life 
of  Woman,  and  confining  the  Grace  and  principal  Adi- 
on  of  it  to  thofe  Years  wherein  Reafon  and  Difcretion 
are  molt  feeble.  Humour  and  Paffion  moll  powerful. 
From  the  time  a  young  Woman  of  Quality  has  firll  ap¬ 
pear’d  in  the  Drawing-Room,  raifed  a  Whifper  and  Cu- 
riofity  of  the  Men  about  her,  had  her  Healtn  drank  in 
gay  Companies,  and  diftinguifhed  at  publick  AiTemblies: 

I  fay,  Madam,  if  within  three  or  four  Years  of  her  firll 
Appearance  in  Town,  Ihe  is  not  difpoled  of,  her  Beauty 
is  grown  familiar,  her  Eyes  are  difarmed,  and  we  fel- 
dom  after  hear  her  mentioned  but  with  Indifference. 
What  doubles  my  Grief  on  this  Occafion  is,  that  the 
more  difcreetly  the  Lady  behaves  her  felf,  the  fooner  is 
her  Glory  extinguifhed.  Now,  Madam,  if  Merit  had 
a  greater  weight  in  our  Thoughts,  when  we  form  to  our 
felves  agreeable  Charaders  of  Women,  Men  would 
think,  in  making  their  Choices,  of  fuch  as  would  take 
Care  of,  as  well  as  fupply  Children  for,  the  Nurfery. 
It  was  not  thus  in  the  illuftrious  Days  of  Good  Queen 
Elizabeth.  I  was  this  Morning  turning  over  a  Folio, 
called  'The  Compleat  Ambajfador,  confiding  chiefly  of 
Letters  from  Lord  Burleigh  Earl  of  Leicejler,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Smith.  Sir  Thomas  writes  a  Letter  to  Sir  Francis 
Walfingham,  full  of  Learned  Galantry,  wherein  you 
may  obferve  he  promifes  himfelf  the  French  King’s  Bro¬ 
ther  ( who  it  feems  was  but  a  cold  Lover )  would  be 
Quickened  by  feeing  the  Queen  in  Perfon,  who  was  then 
in  the  Thirty  Ninth  Year  of  her  Age.  A  certain  So¬ 
briety  in  Thoughts,  Words  and  Adion,  which  was  the 
Praife  of  that  Age,  kept  the  Fire  of  Love  alive ;  and 
it  burnt  fo  equally,  that  it  warmed  and  preferved,  with¬ 
out  tormenting  and  confirming  our  Beings}  The  Letter 
I  mention  is. as  follows, 

ft* 
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To  the  Right  Worjhi-pful  Mr.  Francis  Walfinghasa,  Am- 
bajfador ,  Rejident  in  France. 

SIR, 

AM  ferry  that  fo  good  a  matter  (hould,  upon  fo 
‘  1  nice  a  Point,  be  deferred.  We  may  fay  Ithat  the 
4  Lover  will  do  little,  if  he  will  not  take  the  Pains  once 

*  to  fee  his  Love;  but  fhe  muk  firk  fay  Yea,  before  he 
‘  fee  her,  or  (he  him  :  Twenty  Ways  might  be  devifed 
'why  he  might  come  over,  and  be  welcome,  and  pof- 

*  £bly  do  more  in  an  Hour  than  he  may  in  two  Years. 
‘  Cupido  ille  qui  <vincit  omnia ,  in  ocnlos  injidet,  &  ex 
4  oculis  ejaculatur,  £ S’  in  oculos  utriufque  ‘videndo  non  for 

lum,  ut  ait  poeta,  Fcemina  ‘virum,  fed  <vir  foeminam  } 
4  That  powerful  Being  Cupid,  who  conquers  all  things, 
4  refides  in  the  Eyes,  he  fends  out  all  his  Darts  from 
‘the  Eyes :  By  throwing  Glances  at  the  Eyes  (accord- 
4  ing  to  the  Poet )  not  only  the  Woman  captivates  the 
‘  Man,  but  alfo  the  Man  the  Woman.  What  Force,  I 
‘pray  you,  can  Hearfay,  and  I  think,  and  I  truft,  do  in 

*  Comparifon  of  that,  cum  prafens  pr&fentesn  tuetWr  & 
4  alloquitur,  &  furore  forftan  amoris  duftus  ampleditur, 

4  when  they  Face  to  Face  fee  and  converfe  with  each 
4  other,  and  the  Lover  in  an  Eckafy,  not  to  be  com- 

*  nranaed,  fr.atches  an  Embrace,  and  faith  to  himfelf, 

*  and  openly  that  (he  may  hear,  Teneone  te  me,  an 
4  ttiamnum  fomne  njojunt  famines  njideri  cogi  ad  id  quod 
4  tr.aximum  cupiunt  ?  Are  you  in  my  Arms,  my  Fair 
4  One,  or  do  we  both  dream,  and  will  Women  even 
4  in  their  Sleep  feem  forced  to  do  what  they  mod  defire  ? 

*  If  xe  be  cold,  it  is  our  part,  behdes  the  Perfon,  the 
4  Sex  requireth  it.  Why  are  you  cold  ?  Is  it  not  a 

*  young  Man’s  Part  to  be  bold,  courageous,  and  to  ad- 
4  venture?  If  he  (hould  have,  he  (hould  have  but  hona- 
4  rifeam  repulfam ;  even  a  JRepulfe  here  is  glorious;  the 
4  worll  that  can  be  faid  of  him  is  but  as  of  Phaeton , 

4  Qvam  fi  non  tenuit  magnis  tamen  excidit  aufis ;  Though 

*  lie  could  not  command  the  Chariot  of  the'  Sun,  his 
4  Fall  from  it  was  illuhrious.  So  far  as  I  conceive, 

4  Iicec  cjl  fola  vofra  Anchora,  hac  jacenda  (fi  in  nobis 
4  alea  ;  this  is  our  only  Anchor,  this  Die  mult  be 
4  thrown  In  our  Jnftability,  Unum  tnomentum  eft  uno  mo- 
4  mer.to  pcrfeftutn  fattum,  at  didam  fiubllitatem  facer e 

4  potefii 
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‘  poteji  ;  one  lucky  Moment  would  crown  and  fix  a  If. 
‘  This,  or  elfe  nothing  is  to  be  looked  for  but  continual 
‘  Dalliance  and  Doubtfulnefs,  fo  far  as  I  can  fee. 

From  Killingworth,  Your  ajfured  Friend, 

Aug.  22.  1572. 

Thomas  Smith. 

THOUGHmy  Lady'was  in  very  good  Humour  upon 
the  Infinuation  that,  according  to  the  Elizabeth  Scheme, 
lhe  was  but  juft  advanced  above  the  Character  of  a  Girl ; 
I  found  the  reft  of  the  Company  as  much  diiheartned, 
that  they  were  ftill  but  mere  Girls :  I  went  on,  therefore, 
to  attribute  the  immature  Marriages  which  are  folemnized 
in  our  Days  to  the  Importunity  of  the  Men,  which  made  it 
impolhble  for  young  Ladies  to  remain  Virgins  fo  long  as 
they  wilh’d  from  their  own  Inclinations,  and  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  a  Angle  Life. 

T  H  E  R  E  is  no  time  of  our  Life,  under  what  Charac¬ 
ter  foever,  in  which  Men  can  wholly  diveft  themfelves 
of  an  Ambition  to  bein  the  Favour  of  Women.  Cardan , 
a  grave  Philofopher  and  Phyfician,  confefies  in  one  of  his 
Chapters,  That  though  he  had  fullered  Poverty,  Repulfes, 
Calumnies,  and  a  long  Series  of  Afflictions,  he  never  was 
thoroughly  dejeCted,  and  impatient  of  Life  itfelf,  but 
under  a  Calamity  which  he  fuffered  from  the  Beginning 
efhis  Twenty  firft  to  the  End  of  his  Thirtieth  Year.  He 
tells  us,  That  the  Rallery  he  fuffered  from  others,  and 
the  Contempt  which  he  had  of  himfelf,  were  Afflictions 
beyond  Expreflion.  I  mention  this  only  as  an  Argu¬ 
ment  extorted  from  this  good  and  grave  Man,  to  fup- 
port  my  Opinion  of  the  irrefiftible  Power  of  Women, 
He  adds  in  the  fame  Chapter,  that  there  are  Ten  Thou- 
fand  Afflictions  and  Difalters  attend  the  Paffion  it  felf  5 
that  an  idle  Word  imprudently  repeated  by  a  fair  Woman, 
and  vaftExpences  tofupport  her  Folly  and  Vanity,  every 
Day  reduce  Men  to  Poverty  and  Death,  but  he  makes 
them  of  little  Confideration  to  the  miierable  and  ijifig- 
nificant  Condition  of  being  incapable  of  their  Favour. 

I  make  no  manner  of  difficulty  of  profeliing  I  am  not 
furprifed  chat  the  Author  has  expreffed  himfelf  after  this 
manner,  with  relation  to  Love j  the  Heroick  CfriFry  ft> 

frequently 
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frequently  profeffed  by  Humourifts  of  the  fair  Sex,  ge¬ 
nerally,  ends  in  an  unworthy  Choice,  after  having  over¬ 
looked  Overtures  to  their  Advantage.  It  is  for  this  Rea- 
fon  that  I  would  endeavour  to  dired,  and  not  pretend  to 
eradicate  the  Inclinations  of  the  Sexes  to  each  other. 
Daily  Experience  Ihews  us,  that  the  mod  rude  Ruilick 
grows  human  as  foon  as  he  is  infpired  by  this  Paffion ;  it 
gives  anew  Grace  to  our  Manners,  a  new  Dignity  to  our 
Minds,  a  new  Vifage  to  our  Perfons  :  Whether  we  are 
inclined  to  liberal  Arts,  to  Arms,  or  Addrefs  in  our  Ex- 
ercife,  our  Improvement  is  haftened  by  a  particular  Ob¬ 
ject  wKbm  we  would  pleaie.  Chearfulneis,  Gentlenefs, 
Fortitude,  Liberality,  Magnificence,  and  all  the  Virtues 
which  adorn  Men,  which  infpire  Heroes,  are  moil  con- 
fpicuous  in  Lovers:  I  fpeak  of  Love  as  when  fuch  as  are 
in  this  Company  are  the  Objeds  of  it,  who  can  bellow 
upon  their  Husbands  (if  they  follow  their  excellent  Mo¬ 
ther)  all  its  Joys  without  any  of  its  Anxieties. 


N°  8.  Friday ,  March  20. 


—  Animum  rege - -  Her, 

A  Guardian  cannot  bellow  his  time  in  any  Office 
more  fuitableto  his  Charader,  than  in  reprefent- 
ing  the  Difafters  to  which  we  are  expofed  by  the 
Irregularity  of  our  Paffions.  I  think  I  fpeak  of  thi.-  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  way  not  yet  taken  notice  of,  when  I  observe  that 
they  make  Men  do  things  unworthy  of  thofe  very  Paffi- 
ous.  I  (hall  illullrate  this  by  a  Story  I  have  lately  read  in 
the  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  wherein  you  behold  an 
Oppreflor  a  moil  contemptible  Creature  after  his  Power 
is  at  an  End  ;  and  a  Perfon  he  oppreffied  fo  whoily  intent 
upon  Revenge  till  he  had  obtained  it,  that  in  the  Purfuit 
of  it  he  utterly  negleded  his  own  Safety  ;  but  when  that 
Motive  of  Revenge  was  at  an  end,  returned  to  a  Sen:?  of 
Danger,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  unableto  lay  hold  of 
Occaiions  which  ff:red  thenrfelves  for  certain  Sec.  ity, 
and  expofe  himfelf  from  Fear  to  apparent  Hazard.  The 

Motives 
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Motives  which  I  fpeak  of  are  not  indeed  fo  much  to  be 
called  Paffions,  as  ill  Habits  arifing  from  Paffions,  fuch  as 
Pride  and  Revenge,  which  are  Improvements  of  our  In¬ 
firmities,  and  are  methinks  but  Scorn  and  Anger  regular¬ 
ly  conduced:  But  to  my  Story. 

LICE  NC  I  ADO -Efquivel,  Governor  of the  City  Po- 
tocfi,  commanded  200  Men  to  march  out  of  that  Garrifon 
towards  the  Kingdom  of  ! human ,  with  Arid  Orders  to 
ufe  no  Indians  in  carrying  their  Baggage,  and  placed  him- 
felf  at  a  convenient  Station  without  the  Gates,  to  ob~ 
fervehow  his  Orders  were  put  in  Execution  ;  he  found 
they  were  wholly  negleded,  and  that  Indians  were  laden 
with  the  Baggage  of  the  Spaniards ,  but  thought  fit  to  let  ’em 
march  by  till  the  laft  Rank  of  all  came  up,  out  of  which 
he  feized  one  Man,  called  Aguire,  who  had  two  Indians 
laden  with  his  Goods :  vVithin  few  days  after  he  [was 
taken  in  Arreft,  he  was  fentenced  to  receive  200  Stripes. 
Aguire  reprefented  by  his  F  riends,  that  he  was  the  Bro¬ 
ther  of  a  Gentleman,  who  had  in  his  Country  an  Eftate, 
with  Vaflalageof  Indians,  and  hoped  his  Birth  would  ex¬ 
empt  him  from  a  Punilhment  of  fo  much  Indignity.  Li- 
cenciado  perfifted  in  the  Kind  of  Punilhment  he  had  alrea¬ 
dy  pronounced  ;  upon  which  Aguire  petitioned  that  it 
might  be  altered  to  one  that  he  Ihould  not  furvive ;  and, 
though  a  Gentleman,  and  from  that  Quality  not  liable  to 
fuffer  fo  ignominious  a  Death,  humbly  befought  his  Ex= 
celiency  that  he  might  be  hanged.  But  though  Licenciado 
appeared  all  his  Life,  before  he  came  into  Power,  a  Per- 
fon  of  an  eafy  and  tradable  Difpofition,  he  was  fo  chang¬ 
ed  by  his  Office,  that  thefe  Applications  from  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Aguire  did  but  the  more  gratify  hislnfolence;  and 
during  the  very  time  of  their  Mediation  for  the  Prifoner, 
he  infulted  them  alfo,  by  commanding,  with  a  haughty 
Tone,  that  his  Orders  Ihould  be  executed  that  very  In- 
llant.  This,  as  it  is  ufual  on  fuch  Occafions,  made  the 
whole  Town  flock  together  ;  but  the  principal  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  abhorring  the  Severity  of  Licenciado,  and  pitying  a 
Gentleman  in  the  Condition  of  Aguire,  went  in  a  Body, 
and  befought  the  Governor  to  fufpend,  if  not  remit  the 
Punifhment.  Their  Importunities  prevailed  on  him  to  de¬ 
fer  the  Execution  for  eight  Days;  but  when  they  came  to 
the  Prifon  with  his  Warrant,  they  found  Aguire  already 

brought 
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brought  forth,  ftripped,  and  mounted  on  an  Afs,  which 
is  the  Pofture  wheiein  the  bafeft  Criminals  are  whipped 
in  that  City.  His  Friends  cried  out,  Take  him  off,  take 
him  off,  and  proclaimed  their  Order  for  fufpending  his 
Punifhment ;  but  the  Youth,  when  he  heard  that  it  was 
only  put  off  for  eight  Days,  rejefted  the  Favour,  and  faid. 
All  my  Endeavours  have  been  to  keep  my  felffrom  mounting 
this  Beajl,  and  from  the  Jhame  of  being  feen  naked  ;  but  fince 
things  are  come  thus far,  let  the  Sentence  proceed,  which  will 
be  lefs  than  the  Fears  and  Apprehenfions  IJhall  have  in  theft 
tight  Days  enfuing  ;  befides,  I /ball  not  need  to  give  farther 
trouble  to  my  Friends  for  Int  ercejfon  on  my  behalf  which 
is  as  likely  to  be  as  ineffectual  as  what  hath  already 
paffed.  After  he  had  faid  this,  the  Afs  was  whipped  for¬ 
ward,  and  Aguire  ran  the  Gantlet  according  to  the  Sen¬ 
tence.  The  calm  Manner  with  which  he  refigned  him- 
felf,  when  he  found  his  Difgrace  mult  be,  and  the  Scorn 
of  dallying  with  it  under  a  Sufpenfion  of  a  few  Days-, 
which  Mercy  was  but  another  Form  of  the  Governor’s 
Cruelty,  made  it  vifible  that  he  took  Comfort  in  fome  fe- 
cret  Refolution  to  avenge  the  Affront. 

AFT  ER  this  Indignity  could  not  be  perfuaded 
(tho’ the  Inhabitants  of  Potocfi  often  importuned  him  from 
the  Spirit  they  faw  in  him)  to  go  upon  any  Military  Un¬ 
dertaking,  but  excufed  himfelf  with  a  model!  Sadnefs  in 
his  Countenance,  faying,  That  after  fuch  a  Shame  as  hie 
was,  Death  muf  be  his  only  Remedy  and  Confolation , 
which  he  would  endeavour  to  obtain  as  foon  as  pofjtble. 

UNDER  this  Melancholy  he  remained  in  Per u,  un¬ 
til  the  time  in  which  the  Office  of  Efquivel  expired  ;  af¬ 
ter  which,  like  a  defperate  Man  he  purfued  and  followed 
him,  watchingan  Opportunity  to  kill  him,  and  wipe  off 
the  Shame  of  the  late  Affront.  Efquivel  being  informed 
of  this  defperate  Refolution  by  his  Friends,  endeavoured 
to  avoid  his  Enemy,  and  took  a  Journey  of  three  or  four 
hundred  Leagues  from  him,  fuppofing  that  Aguire  would 
notpurfue  him  at  fuch  a  Diftance;  but  Efquivel' s  Flight 
did  but  increale  Aguire' s  Speed  in  following.  The  firft 
Journey  which  Efquivel  took  was  to  the  City  Los  Reyes, 
being  three  hundred  and  twenty  Leagues  diitant ;  but  in 
lefs  than  fifteen  Days  Aguire  was  there  with  him:  Where¬ 
upon  Efquivel  took  another  Flight,  as  far  as  to  the  City 
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of  Quito,  being  four  hundred  Leagues  diflant  from  Los 
Reyes,  but  in  a  little  more  than  twenty  Days  Aguire  was 
again  with  him;  which  being  intimated  to Efqui'vel,  he 
took  another  Leap  as  far  as  Cozco,  which  is  five  hundred 
Leagues  from  Quito  ;  but  in  a  few  Days  after  he  arrived 
there,  came  alfo  Aguire,  travelling  all  the  way  on  Foot, 
without  Shoes  or  Stockings,  faying,  That  it  became  not 
the  Condition  of  a  whipt  Rafcal  to  travel  on  Horfeback, 
or  appear  amongft  Men.  In  this  manner  did  Aguire  haunt 
and  purfue  Efquivel  for  three  Years  and  four  Months ; 
who  being  now  tired  and  wearied  with  fo  many  long 
and  tedious  Journeys,  refolved  to  fix  his  abode  at  Cozco, 
where  he  believed  that  Aguire  would  fcarce  adventure  to 
attempt  any  thing  againft  him,  for  fear  of  the  Judge  who 
governed  that  City,  who  was  a  fevere  Man,  impartial  and 
inflexible  in  all  his  Proceedings ;  and  accordingly  took  a 
Lodging  in  the  middle  of  the  Street  of  the  great  Church, 
where  he  lived  with  great  Care  and  Caution,  wearing  a 
Coat  of  Mail  under  his  upper  Coat,  and  went  always 
armed  with  his  Sword  and  Dagger,  which  are  Weapons 
not  agreeable  to  his  Profeflion.  However  Aguire  follow¬ 
ed  hither  alfo,  and  having  in  vain  dogged  him  from  Place 
to  Place,  Day  after  Day,  he  refolved  to  make  the  At¬ 
tempt  upon  him  in  his  own  Houfe,  which  he  entred,  and 
wandred  from  Room  to  Room,  till  at  laft  he  came  into 
his  Study  where  Licenciado  lay  on  a  Couch  afleep.  Aguire 
fiabbed  him  with  his  Dagger  with  great  Tranquillity, 
and  very  leifurely  wounded  him  in  other  Parts  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  which  were  not  covered  with  his  Coat  of  Mail.  He 
went  out  of  the  Houfe  in  Safety  ;  but  as  his  Refentment 
was  fated,  he  now  began  to  reflect  upon  the  inexorable 
Temper  of  the  Governor  of  the  Place.  Under  this  Ap- 
prehenfion  he  had  not  Compofure  enough  to  fly  to  a  San¬ 
ctuary,  which  was  near  the  Place  where  he  committed 
the  FaCt;  but  ran  into  the  Street,  frantickanddiftrafted, 
proclaiming  himfelf  a  Criminal,  by  crying  out.  Hide  me, 
hide  me. 

THE  wretched  Fate  and  poor  Behaviour  of  Licencia¬ 
do,  in  flying  his  Country  to  avoid  the  fame  Perfon  whom 
he  had  before  Treated  with  fo  much  lnfolence,  and  the 
high  Refentment  of  a  Man  fo  inconfiderable,  as  Aguire , 
when  much  injured,  are  good  Admonitions  to  little  Spi¬ 
rits 
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rits  in  exalted  Stations,  to  take  care  how  they  treat  brave 
Men  in  low  Condition. 


N°  9.  Saturday,  March  21. 


In  tantas  brenji  cr  ever  ant  opes,  feu  maritimis  feu  tcrrefribu: 
fruftilus,  feu  multitudinis  incremento,  feu  fanBitate  dif- 
ciplbia  Liv. 

MANY  of  the  Subjefts  of  my  Papers  will  cor  fid 
of  fuch  things  as  I  have  gathered  from  the  Con- 
verfation,  or  learned  from  the  Condu  ft  of  a  Gen¬ 
tleman,  who  has  been  very  converfant  in  our  Family,  by 
Name  Mr.  Charnxell.  This  Perfon  was  formerly  a  Mer¬ 
chant  in  this  City,  who  by  exaft  Oeconomy,  great  Fru¬ 
gality,  and  very  fortunate  Adventures,  was  about  twenty 
Years  fince,  and  the  fortieth  Year  of  his  Age,  arrived  to 
the  Eftate  which  we  ufualiy  call  a  Plumb.  This  was  a. 
Sum  fo  much  beyond  his  firft  Ambition,  that  he  then  re- 
folved  to  retire  from  the  Town,  and  the  Bufinefs  of  it  to¬ 
gether.  Accordingly  he  laid  out  one  half  of  his  Money 
upon  the  Purchaie  of  a  Nobleman’s  Eftate,  not  many 
Miles  diftant  from  the  Country  Seat  of  my  Lady  Lizard. 
From  this  Neighbourhood  our  firft  Acquaintance  began, 
and  has  ever  hnce  been  continued  with  equal  Application 
onbothfides.  Mr.  Cbar^joell  vifits  very  few  Gentlemen 
in  the  Country  ;  his  moll  frequent  Airings  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  time  are  Vifits  to  my  Lady  Lizard.  And  if  ever  his 
Affairs  bring  him  up  toTown  during  the  Winter,  asfoon 
as  thefe  are  difpatched,  he  is  fure  to  dine  at  her  Houfe,  or 
to  make  one  at  her  Tea-Table,  to  take  her  Commands  for 
the  Country. 

I  fhall  hardly  be  able  to  give  an  Account  how  this 
Gentleman  has  employed  the  twenty  Years  fince  he 
made  the  Purchafe  I  have  mentioned,  without  firft  de- 
fcribing  the  Conditions  of  the  Eftate. 

THE  Eftate  then  confifted  of  a  good  large  old  Houfe, 
a  Park  of  2000  Acres,  8000  Acres  more  of  Land  divided 
into  Farms-  The  Land  not  barren,  but  the  Country  ve¬ 
ry 
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ry  thin  of  People,  and  thefe  the  only  Confumers  of  the 
Wheat  and  Barley  that  grew  upon  the  Premifes.  A  River 
running  by  the  Houfe,  which  was  in  the  Centre  of  the 
Eltate,  but  the  fame  not  navigable,  and  the  rendring  it 
navigable  had  beenoppofed  by  the  Generality  of  the  whole 
Country.  The  Roads  exceflive  bad,  and  no  poflibility  of 
getting  off  the  Tenants  Corn,  but  at  fuch  a  Price  of  Car¬ 
riage  as  would  exceed  the  whole  Value  when  it  came  to 
Market.  The  Underwoods  all  deftroyed  to  lay  the 
Country  open  to  my  Lord’s  Pleafure  ;  but  there  was  in¬ 
deed  the  lefs  Want  of  this  Fuel,  there  being  large 
Coal-pits  in  the  Eftate,  within  two  Miles  of  the  Houle, 
and  fuch  a  Plenty  of  Coals  as  was  fufficient  for  whole 
Countries.  But  then  the  Want  of  Water  Carriage  made 
thefealfoa  meer  Drug,  andalmoft  every  Man’s  for  fetch¬ 
ing.  Many  Timber  Trees  were  ftill  Handing  only  for 
want  of  Chapmen,  very  little  being  ufed  for  Building  in 
a  Country  fo  thin  of  People,  and  thofeat  a  greater  di (lance 
being  in  no  likelihood  of  buying  Pennyworths,  if  they 
mud  be  at  the  Charge  of  Land-Carriage.  Yet  every  Tree 
was  valued  at  a  much  greater  Price  than  would  be  given 
for  it  in  the  Place ;  fo  was  every  Acre  of  Land  in  the 
Fark;  and  as  for  the  Tenants  they  were  all  racked  to  Ex¬ 
tremity,  andalmoft  every  one  of  them  Beggars.  All  thefe 
things  Mr.  CharvjM  knew  very  well,  yet  was  not  difcou- 
raged  from  going  on  with  his  Purchafe. 

BUT  in  the  firft  place,  he  refolved  that  a  hundredin 
Family  (hould  not  ruin  him,  as  it  had  done  his  Predecef- 
for.  Therefore  pretending  to  diflike  the  Situation  of  the 
old  Houfe,  he  made  Choice  of  another  at  a  Mile  diftance 
higher  up  the  River,  at  a  Corner  of  the  Park,  where,  at 
the  Expence  of  4  or  5000/.  and  all  !the  Ornaments  of 
the  old  Houfe,  he  built  a  new  one,  with  all  convenient 
Officesmore  fuitable  to  his  Revenues,  yet  not  much  latger 
than  my  Lord’s  Dog-kennel,  and  a  great  deal  lefs  than 
his  Lordfhip  s  Stables. 

THE  next  thing  was  to  reduce  his  Park.  He  took 
down  a  great  many  Pales,  and  with  thefe  inclofed  only 
200  Acres  of  it  near  adjoining  to  his  new  Houfe.  The 
Reft  he  converted  to  breeding  Cattle,  which  yielded 
greater  Profit, 
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THE  Tenants  began  now  to  be  very  muchdiftatisfied 
with  the  Lofs  of  my  Lord’s  Family,  which  had  been  a 
conftant  Market  for  great  Quantities  of  their  Corn ;  and 
with  the  difparking  fo  much  Land,  by  which  Provifions 
were  likely  to  be  increafed  in  fo  difpeopled  a  Country. 
They  were  afraid  they  mail  be  obliged  themfelves  to 
confume  the  whole  Produft  of  their  Farms,  and  thatthey 
lhould  be  foon  undone  by  the  Oeconomy  and  Frugality  of 
this  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Charnjoell  was  fen  ft ble  their  Fears  were  but  too  juft; 
and  that  if  neither  their  Goods  could  be  carried  off  to  di- 
ftant  Markets,  nor  the  Markets  brought  home  to  their 
Goods,  his  Tenants  muft  run  away  from  their  Farms. 
He  had  no  Hopes  of  making  the  River  navigable,  which 
was  a  Point  that  could  not  be  obtained  by  all  the  Imereft 
of  his  Predeceftor,  and  was  therefore  not  likely  to  be 
yielded  up  to  a  Man  who  was  not  yet  known  in  the 
Country.  All  that  was  left  for  him  was  to  bring  the 
Market  home  to  his  Tenants,  which  was  the  very  thing 
he  intended  before  he  ventured  upon  his  Purchafe.  He 
had  even  then  projected  in  his  Thoughts  the  Plan  of  a 
great  Town  juft  below  the  old  Houfe  ;  he  therefore  pre- 
fently  fet  himfelf  about  the  Execution  of  this  Projedl. 

THE  thing  has  fucceeded  to  his  Wifh.  In  the  Space 
of  twenty  Years  he  is  fo  fortunate  as  to  fee  1000  new 
Houfes  upon  his  Eftate,  and  at  leaft  5000  new  People, 
Men,  Women  and  Children,  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Houfes, 
who  are  comfortably  fubfifted  by  their  own  Labour, 
without  Charge  to  Mr.  Cbar-nuell,  and  to  the  great  Pro¬ 
fit  of  his  Tenants. 

I  T  cannot  be  imagined  thatfucha  Body  of  People  can 
be  fubfifted  at  lefsthan  5  l.  per  Head,  or  25000 1. per  Ann, 
the  greateft  part  of  which  Sum  is  annually  expended  for 
Provifions  among  the  Farmers  of  the  next  adjacent  Lands. 
And  as  the  Tenants  of  Mr.  Charwell,  areneareftof  all  o- 
thers  to  the  Market,  they  have  the  beft  Prices  for  their 
Goods  by  all  that  is  faved  in  the  Carriage. 

BUT  feme  Provifions  are  of  that  Nature,  that  they 
will  not  bear  a  much  longer  Carriage  than  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  Parts  of  his  Lands;  and  think  I  have  been  told, 
that  fbr  the  fingle  Article  of  Milk,  at  a  Pint  every  Da^ 
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for  every  Houfe,  his:  Tenants  take  from  this  Tdwn  not 
much  lefs  than  500  /.  per  Ann. 

THE  Soil  of  all  Kinds,  which  is  made  every  Year  by 
the  Confumption  of  io  great  a  Town,  I  have  heard  has 
been  valued  at  200  /.  per  Ann.  If  this  be  true,  the  Eftace 
of  Mr.  Cbarwell is  fo  much  improved  in  this  very  Article, 
fince  all  this  is  carried  out  upon  his  Lands  by  the  back 
Carriage  of  thofe  very  Carts  which  were  loaden  by  his 
Tenants  with  Provilions  and  other  NecelTaries  for  the 
People. 

A  hundred  thoufand  Bulhels  of  Coals  are  necelTary  to 
fupply  fo  great  a  Multitude  with  yearly  Fuel.  And  as 
thefe  are  taken  out  of  the  Coal  pits  of  Mr,  Char  well,  he 
receives  a  Penny  for  every  Bulhel;  fo  that  this  very  Ar¬ 
ticle  is  an  Addition  of  400  /.  per  Ann.  to  his  Revenues. 
And  as  the  Town  and  People  are  every  Year  increafing, 
the  Revenues  in  the  abovementioned,  and  many  other 
Articles  are  increafing  in  proportion. 

T  H  E  R  E  is  now  no  longer  any  want  of  the  Family 
of  the  Predecellbr.  The  Confumption  of  5000  People  is 
greater  than  can  be  made  by  any  fifty  of  the  greatell  Fa¬ 
milies  in  Great  Britain.  The  Tenants  Hand  in  no  need 
of  diftant  Markets,  to  takeoff  the  Product  of  their  Farms. 
The  People  fo  near  their  own  Doors  are  already  more 
than  they  are  able  to  fupply  ;  and  what  is  wanting  at 
home  for  this  Purpofe  is  fupplied  from  Places  at  greater 
Diitence,  at  whatfoever  Price  of  Carriage. 

ALL  the  Farmers  every  where  near  the  River  ar$ 
now,  in  their  turn,  for  am  Aft  of  Parliament  to  make  it 
navigable,  that  they  may  have  an  eafy  Carriage  for  th<*r 
Corn  to  fo  good  a  Market.  The  Tenants  of  Mr.  Char- 
well,  that  they  may  have  the  whole  Market  to  themfelves, 
arealmoft  the  only  Perfons  againft  it.  But  they  will  not 
be  long  able  to  oppofe  it  :  Their  Leafes  are  near  expiring : 
and  as  they  are  grown  very  rich,  there  are  many  other 
Perfons  ready  to  take  their  Farms  at  more  than  double 
the  prefent  Rents,  even  though  the  River  Ihould  be  made 
navigable,  and  diftant  People  let  in  to  fell  their  Provifi- 
ons  together  with  thefe  Farmers. 

A  S  for  Mr.  Charwell  bimfelf,  he  is  in  no  manner  of 
Pain  left  his  Lands  fhould  fall  in  their  Value  by  the  cheap 
Carriage  of  Provifions  from  diftant  Places  to  his  Town. 

He 
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He  knows  very  well  that  Cheapnefs  of  Provifions  was 
one  great  Means  of  bringing  together  fo  great  Numbers, 
and  that  they  mufl  beheld  together  by  the  fame  Means. 
He  feems  to  have  nothing  more  in  his  T  houghts,  than  to 
increafe  his  Town  to  fuch  an  Extent,  that  all  the  Coun¬ 
try  for  ten  Miles  round  about  fhall  be  little  enough  to 
fupply  it.  He  confiders  that  at  how  great  a  Diftance  fo- 
ever  Provifions  lhall  be  brought  thither,  they  mufl:  end  at 
laft  in  fo  much  Soil  for  his  Eflate,  and  that  the  Farmers 
of  other  Lands  will  by  this  means  contribute  to  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  his  own. 

BUT  by  what  Encouragement  and  Rewards,  by  what 
Arts  and  Policies,  and  what  fort  of  People  he  has  invited 
to  live  upon  his  Eflate,  and  how  he  has  enabled  them  to 
fubfift  by  their  own  Labour,  to  the  great  Improvement 
of  his  Lands,  will  be  the  Subjects  of  fome  of  my  future 
Precautions. 

fo  the  G  U  A  R  D  I  A  N. 

SIR,  March  1 6. 

*  V>  Y  Your  Paper  of  Saturday  laft,  you  give  the  Town 

*  Hopes  that  you  will  dedicate  that  Day  to  Reli- 

*  gion.  You  could  not  begin  it  better  than  by  warning 

*  your  Pupils  of  the  Poifon  vented  under  a  Pretence  to 

*  Free-thinking.  If  you  can  fpare  Room  in  your  next 

*  Saturday's  Paper  for  a  few  Lines  on  the  fame  Subject, 

*  thefe  are  at  your  Difpofal. 

‘  I  happened  to  be  prefent  at  a  publick  Converfation  of 

*  fome  of  the  Defenders  of  this  Difcourfe  of  Free-thinking, 

*  and  others  that  differed  from  them ;  where  I  had  the 
*.  Diverfion  of  hearing  the  fame  Men  in  one  Breath  per- 

*  fuade  us  to  Freedom  of  Thought,  and  in  the  next  offer 

*  to  demonftrate  that  we  had  no  Freedom  in  any  thing. 

'  One  would  think  Men  fhould  blufh  to  find  themfelves 
‘  entangled  in  a  greater  Contradiction  than  any  the  Dif 

*  courfe  ridicules.  This  Principle  of  free  Fatality  or  ne- 
‘  ceffary  Liberty  is  a  worthy  T undamental  of  the  new  Sect ; 

‘  and  indeed  this  Opinion  is  an  Evidence  and  Cleamefsfo 

*  nearly  relaiedloFranfubflantiation,  that  the  fame  Geni- 

*  us  feems  requifite  for  either.  It  is  fit  the  World  fhould 

*  know  how  far  Reafon  abandons  Men  that  would  em- 

8  ‘  ploy 
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ploy  it  againft  Religion  ;  which  Intention,  Ihope,ju- 
itiiies  this  Trouble  from. 


SIR, 

Tour  Hearty  Well  <wijher, 

Mifatheus. 


isr° 

10  Monday ,  March  23. 


V in  it  ad  me  faepe  clamitans  - . 

V ejiitu  nimiian  indulges ,  nimium  ineptus  es, 

Nimium  ipfe  eji  durus  prater  aquumque  &  bontitn.  Ter, 

WHEN  I  am  in  deep  Meditation  in  order  to  give 
my  Wards  proper  Precautions,  I  have  a  princi¬ 
pal  Regard  to  the  Prevalence  of  things  which 
People  of  Merit  negleCt,  and  from  which  thole  of  no 
Merit  raife  to  themi'elves  an  Efteem  ;  of  this  Nature  is 
the  Bufinefs  of  Drefs.  It  is  weak  in  a  Man  of  Thought 
and  Reflexion  to  be  either  depreffed  or  exalted  from  the 
Perfections  or  Difadvantages  of  his  Perfon.  However 
there  is  a  refpeCtive  Conduct  to  be  obferved  in  the  Habit, 
according  to  the  eminent  DiftinCtion  of  the  Body,  either 
way.  A  gay  Youth  in  the  PofleiTion  of  an  ample  For¬ 
tune  could  not  recommend  his  Underflanding  to  thofe 
who  are  not  of  his  Acquaintance  more  fuddenly,  than  by 
Sobriety  in  his  Habit ;  as  this  is  winning  at  firtt  Sight,  fo 
a  Perfon  gorgeoufly  fine,  which  in  it  felf  Ihould  avoid 
the  Attraction  of  the  Beholders  Eyes,  gives  as  immediate 
Offence. 

I  make  it  my  Bunnefs  when  my  Lady  Lizard's  young- 
eft  Daughter,  Mifs  Molly ,  is  making  Clothes,  to  conftder 
her  from  Head  to  Foot,  and  cannot  be  eafy  when  there 
is  any  doubt  lies  upon  me  concerning  the  Colour  of  a 
Knot,  or  any  other  part  of  her  Head-drefs ;  which  by  its 
Darknefs  or  Livelinefs  might  too  much  allay  or  brighten 
her  Complexion.  There  is  fomething  loole  in  looking 
as  well  as  you  poflibly  can  ;  but  it  is  alfo  a  Vice  not  to 
take  care  how  you  look. 
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T  HE  Indifcretion  of  believing  that  great  Qualities 
make  up  for  the  want  of  things  leis  confiderable,  is  pu- 
nifhed  too  feverely  in  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  it.  Every 
Day’s  Experience  (hews  us,  among  variety  of  People  with 
whom  we  are  not  acquainted,  that  we  take  Imprelfions 
too  favourable  and  too  difadvantageous  of  Men  at  firfl 
fight  from  their  Habit.  I  take  this  to  be  a  point  of  great 
Confederation,  and  I  fhall  confider  it  in  my  future  Pre¬ 
cautions  as  fuch.  As  to  the  Female  World,  I  fhall  give 
them  my  Opinion  at  large  by  way  of  Comment  upon  a 
new  Suit  of  the  Sparkler  s,  which  is  to  come  home  next 
Week.  I  defign  it  a  Model  for  the  Ladies ;  {he  and  I 
have  had  three  private  Meetings  about  it.  As  to  the  Men, 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear,  being  my  felf  a  Fellow  of  Lin- 
coin-Gollege,  tnat  there  is  at  laft  in  one  of  our  Univerfi- 
ties  rifen  a  happy  Genius  for  little  things.  It  is  extreme¬ 
ly  to  be  lamented,  that  hitherto  we  come  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  as  unable  to  put  on  our  own  Clothes  as  we  do  from 
Nurfe.  We  owe  many  Misfortunes,  and  an  unhappy  Back- 
wardnefsin  urging  our  way  in  the  World,  to  the  negleft 
of  thefe  lefs  Matters.  For  this  Reafon  I  {hall  authorize 
and  fupport  the  Gentleman  who  writes  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  Letter;  and  though  out  of  diffidence  of  the  Recepti¬ 
on  his  Propofal  ffiould  meet  with  from  me,  he  has  given 
himfelf  too  ludicrous  a  Figure  ;  I  doubt  not  but  from  his 
Notices  to  make  Men  who  cannot  arrive  at  Learning  in 
that  Place,  come  from  thence  without  appearing  igno¬ 
rant  ;  and  fuch  as  can,  to  be  truly  knowing  without  ap¬ 
pearing  Bookiffi. 

To  the  Guardian. 

SIR,  Oxford ,  March,  18,  1712- 13. 

‘  T  Forefee  that  you  will  have  many  Correfpondents  in 

*  this  Place  ;  but  as  I  have  often  obferved  with  Grief 

*  of  Heart,  that  Scholars  are  wretchedly  ignorant  in  the 

*  Science  I  profefs,  I  flatter  my  felf  that  my  Letter  will 

*  gain  a  Place  in  your  Papers.  I  have  made  it  my  Study, 

*  Sir,  in  thefe  Seats  of  Learning,  to  look  into  the  Na- 
£  ture  of  Drefs,  and  am  what  they  call  an  Academical 

*  Beau.  I  have  often  lamented  that  I  am  obliged  to  wear 
e  a  grave  Habit,  knee  by  that  means  I  have  not  an  Op¬ 
portunity 
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*  portunity  to  introduce  Falhions  amongid  our  young 
‘  Gentlemen  ;  and  fo  am  forced,  contrary  to  my  own 

*  Inclinations,  and  the  Expedition  of  all  who  know  me, 
‘  to  appear  in  Print.  I  have  indeed  met  with  fome  Suc- 
‘  cefs  in  the  Proje&s  T  have  communicated  to  fome 
‘  Sparks  with  whom  I  am  intimate ;  and  I  cannot  with- 

*  out  a  Secret  Triumph  confefs,  that  the  Sleeves  turned 
‘  up  with  Green  Velvet,  which  now  flourilh  throughout 
4  the  Univerfity,  fprung  originally  from  my  Invention. 

‘  AS  it  is  neceffary  to  have  the  Head  clear,  as  well  as 

*  the  Complexion,  to  be  perfect  in  this  part  of  Learning, 
4  I  rarely  mingle  with  the  Men,  (for  I  abhor  Wine)  but 
4  frequent  the  Tea-Tables  of  the  Ladies.  I  know  every 

*  part  of  their  Drefs,  and  can  name  all  their  Things  by 
4  their  Names.  I  am  confulted  about  every  Ornament 

*  they  buy;  and,  I  fpeak  it  without  Vanity,  have  a  very 
4  pretty  Fancy  to  Knots  and  the  like.  Sometimes  I  take 
4  a  Needle,  and  Spot  a  Piece  of  Muflin  for  pretty  Patty 
‘  Cro/s-Jiitcb,  who  is  my  prefent  Favourite,  which,  Ihe 

*  fays,  1  do  neatly  enough  ;  or  read  one  of  your  Papers, 
4  and  explain  the  Motto,  which  they  all  like  mightily. 
4  But  then  I  am  a  fort  of  petty  Tyrant  amongid  them,  for 
4  I  own  I  have  my  Humours.  If  any  thing  be  amifs, 
4  they  are  fure  Mr.  Sleek  will  find  fault;  if  any  hoity-toity 
4  Things  make  a  Fufs,  they  are  fure  to  be  taken  to 
4  pieces  the  next  Vifit.  I  am  the  dread  of  poor  Celia, 
4  whofe  Wrapping-Gown  is  not  right  India ;  and  am  a- 
4  voided  by  Tbalaftris  in  her  Second-hand  Manteau, 
4  which  feveral  Mailers  of  Arts  think  very  fine,  whereas 
4  I  perceived  it  had  been  fcour’d  with  half  an  Eye. 

‘THUS  have  I  endeavour’d  to  improve  my  U.nder- 
4  Handing,  and  am  defirous  to  communicate  my  innocent 
4  Difcoveries  to  thofe,  who,  like  me,  may  dildinguifn 
4  themfelves  more  to  Advantage  by  their  Bodies  than 
4  their  Minds.  I  do  not  think  the  Pains  I  have  taken, 

4  in  thefe  my  Studies,  thrown  away  ;  fince  by  thefe  means, 

4  tho’  I  am  not  very  valuable,  1  am  however  not  diL 
4  agreeable.  Would  Gentlemen  but  refkdt  upon  what  T 
4  fay,  they  would  take  care  to  make  the  belt  of  them- 
4  felves ;  for  I  think  it  intolerable  that  a  Blockhead  fhould 
4  be  a  Sloven.  Though  every  Man  cannot  fill  his  Head 
4  with  Learning, ’tis  in  any  one’s  Power  to  wear  a  pretty 
Vo  L.  I.  C  ‘Periwig; 
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4  Periwig ;  let  him  who  cannot  fay  a  witty  Thing, 

4  keep  his  Teeth  white  at  lealt ;  he  who  hath  no  knack 
4  at  writing  Sonnets,  may  however  have  a  foft  Hand : 

4  and  he  may  arch  his  Eye- brows,  who  hath  not  ftrength 
4  of  Genius  for  the  Mathematicks.  t 

4  A  F  T  E  R  the  Conclufion  of  the  Peace  we  {hall  un- 
4  doubtedly  have  new  Fafhions  from  France ;  and  I  have 
4  fome  reafon  to  think  that  fome  Particularities  in  the 
4  Garb  of  their  Abbes  may  be  tranfplanted  hither  to  Ad- 
4  vantage.  What  I  find  becoming  in  their  Drefs  I  hope 
4  I  may,  without  the  Imputation  of  being  Popifhly  in- 
4  dined,  adopt  into  our  Habits  ;  but  would  willingly 
4  have  the  Authority  of  the  Guardian  to  Countenance  me 
4  in  this  harmlefs  Defign.  I  would  not  hereby  affume  to 
4  my  felf  a  Jurifdiftion  over  any  of  our  Youth,  but  fuch 
4  as  are  incapable  of  Improvement  any  other  way.  As 
4  for  the  aukward  Creatures  that  mind  their  Studies,  I 
4  look  upon  them  as  irreclaimable.  But  over  the  afore- 
4  mentioned  Order  of  Men,  I  defire  a  Commiffion  from 
4  you  to  exercife  full  Authority.  Hereby  I  (hall  be  ena- 
4  bled  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  feveral  pretty  Odd- 
4  neffes  in  the  taking  and  tucking  up  of  Gowns,  to  re- 
4  gulate  the  Dimenfions  of  Wigs,  to  vary  the  Tufts  upon 
4  Caps,  and  to  enlarge  or  narrow  the  Hems  of  Bands, 

4  as  I  {hall  think  moil  for  the  Publick  Good. 

4  I  have  prepared  a  Treatife  againft  ttie  Cravat  and 
‘  Bardafh,  which  I  am  told  is  not  ill  done ;  and  have 
4  thrown  together  fome  hafty  Obfervations  upon  Stock- 
4  ings,  which  my  Friends  allure  me  I  need  not  be  a- 
‘  {hamed  of.  But  I  lhall  not  offer  them  to  the  Publick, 

<  ’till  they  are  approved  of  at  our  Female  Club ;  which 
«  I  am  the  more  willing  to  do,  becaufe  I  am  fure  of 

♦  their  Praife ;  for  they  own  I  underhand  thefe  things 

<  better  than  they  do.  I  {hall  herein  be  very  proud  of 

<  your  Encouragement ;  for  next  to  keeping  the  Univer- 

*  Fry  clean,  my  great  ell  Ambition  is  to  be  thought, 

SIR, 

Your  mojl  Ohedient, 

Humble  Servant, 

Simon  Sleek, 


Fuefday, 
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N°  1 1.  Tuefday,  March  24.’ 


■  ■■  -  ■  Hue  propiiis  me, 

Dum  doceo  Infanire  omnes,  <vos  ordine  adito.  Hor. 

TH  E  R  E  is  an  oblique  way  of  Reproof,  which  takes 
off  from  the  Sharpnefs  of  it ;  and  an  Addrefs  in 
Flattery,  which  makes  it  agreeable  though  never 
fo  grofs:  But  of  all  Flatterers,  the  moll  skilful  is  he  who 
can  do  what  you  like,  without  faying  any  thing  whieh 
argues  you  do  it  for  his  Sake ;  the  molt  winning  Circum- 
ftance  in  the  World  being  the  Conformity  of  Manners.  I 
fpeak  of  this  as  a  Practice  neceffary  in  gaining  People  of 
Senfe,  who  are  not  yet  given  up  to  Self-Conceit ;  thofe 
who  are  far  gone  in  admiration  of  themfelves  need  not 
be  treated  with  fo  much  Delicacy.  The  following  Letter 
puts  this  Matter  in  a  pleafant  and  uncommon  Light  : 
The  Author  of  it  attacks  this  Vice  with  an  Air  of  Com¬ 
pliance,  and  alarms  us  againft  it  by  exhorting  us  to  it. 

To  the  Guardian. 

SIR, 

‘  AS  you  profefs  to  encourage  all  thofe  who  any  way 
*  contribute  to  the  Publick Good,  I  flatter  my  felf 
*  I  may  claim  your  Countenance  and  Proteftion.  I  am 
*  by  Profeflion  a  Mad  Dodtor,  but  of  a  peculiar  Kind, 
‘  not  of  thofe  whofe  Aim  it  is  to  remove  Phrenzies,  but 
*  one  who  makes  it  my  Bufinefs  to  confer  an  agreeable 
'  Madnefs  on  my  Fellow-Creatures,  for  their  mutual  De- 
*  light  and  Benefit.  Since  it  is  agreed  by  the  Philofo- 
‘  phers,  that  Happinefs  and  Mifery  confift  chiefly  in  the 
*  Imagination,  nothing  is  more  neceffary  to  Mankind  in 
*  general  than  this  pleafing  Delirium,  which  renders  eve- 
‘  ry  one  fatisfied  with  himfelf,  and  perfuades  him  that 
‘  all  others  are  equally  fo. 
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*  I  have  for  feveral  Years,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 

*  made  this  Science  my  particular  Study,  which  I  may 
‘  venture  to  fay  I  have  improved  in  almoft  all  the  Courts 

*  of  Europe ;  and  have  reduced  it  into  fo  fafe  and  eafy  a 
‘  Method,  as  to  pradtife  it  on  both  Sexes,  of  what  Difpo- 
‘  fition,  Age  or  Quality  foever,  with  Succefs.  What 

*  enables  me  to  perform  this  great  Work,  is  the  Ufe  of 
‘  my  Ohfequium  Catholicon,  or  the  Grand  Elixir,  to  fup- 
‘  port  the  Spirits  of  human  Nature.  This  Remedy  is 
‘  of  the  moll  grateful  Flavour  in  the  World,  and  agrees 
‘  with  ail  Takes  whatever.  ’Tis  delicate  to  the  Senfes, 

*  delightful  in  the  Operation,  may  be  taken  at  all 
‘  Hours  without  Confinement,  and  is  as  properly  given 

*  at  a  Ball  or  Play-hotife  as  in  a  private  Chamber.  It 
1  rellores  and  vivifies. the  molt  dejedled  Minds,  corredts 

*  and  extradls  all  that  is  painful  in  the  Knowledge  of  a 
‘  Man’s  felf.  One  Dofe  of  it  will  inflantly  difperfe  it 

*  felf  through  the  whole  Animal  Syftem,  diffipate  the 

*  firft  Motions  of  Diflruft  fo  as  never  to  return,  and  fo 
‘  exhilerate  the  Brain  andrarify  the  Gloom  of  Reflexion, 

*  as  to  give  the  Patients  a  new  flow  of  Spirits,  a  Viva- 
‘  city  of  Behaviour,  and  a  pleafmg  Dependence  upon 
‘  their  own  Capacities. 

‘  LET  a  Perfon  be  never  fo  far  gone,  I  advife  him 

*  not  to  defpair ;  even  though  he  has  been  troubled  many 

*  Years  with  reftlefs  Reflexions,  which  by  long  Negiedt 
‘  have  hardened  into  fettled  Confideration.  Thole  that 

*  have  been  flung  with  Satire  may  here  find  a  certain 
‘  Antidote,  which  infallibly  difperfes  all  the  Remains 

*  of  Poifon  that  has  been  left  in  the  Underftanding  by 
‘  bad  Cures.  It  fortifies  the  Heart  againft  the  Rancour 

*  of  Pamphlets,  the  Inveteracy  of  Epigrams,  and  the 

*  Mortification  of  Lampoons  ;  as  has  been  often  expe- 

*  rienced  by  feveral  Perfons  of  both  Sexes,  during  the 

*  Seafons  of  Tunbridge  and  the  Bath. 

‘  I  could,  as  farther  Inftances  of  my  Succefs,  pro- 
‘  duce  Certificates  and  Teftimonials  from  the  Favourites 
‘  and  Ghoftly  Fathers  of  the  moll  eminent  Princes  of 

*  Europe ;  but  fhall  content  my  felf  with  the  Mention  of 
‘  a  few  Cures,  which  1  have  performed  by  this  my  Grand 

*  Vniuerfal  Rejlorative ,  during  the  Pradlice  of  one 
‘  Month  only  iince  I  came  to  this  City. 
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Cures  in  the  Month  of  February,  1713. 

*  GEORGE  SPONDEE,  Efq;  Poet,  and  Inmate 
f  of  the  Parifh  of  St.  Paul's  Consent-Garden,  fell  into  vio- 

*  lent  Fits  of  the  Spleen  upon  a  thin  Third  Night.  He 
‘  had  been  frighted  into  a  Vertigo  by  the  Sound  of  Cat- 
‘  calls  on  the  Firft  Day  ;  and  the  frequent  Hillings  on  the 
‘  Second  made  him  unable  to  endure  the  bare  Pronuncia- 
‘  tion  of  the  Letter  S.  I  fearched  into  the  Caufes  of  his 

*  Diltemper ;  and  by  the  Prefcription  of  a  Dofe  of  my 
‘  Obfequium,  prepared  fecundum  Artem,  recovered  him 
‘  to  his  Natural  State  of  Madnefs.  I  cad  in  at  proper 
‘  Intervals  the  Words,  111  tafe  of  the  Town,  Envy  of 
‘  Criiicks,  had  Performance  of  the  Attars,  and  the  like. 

‘  He  is  fo  perfedlly  cured  that  he  has  promifed  to  bring 

*  another  Play  upon  the  Stage  next  Winter. 

*  A  Lady  of  profeffed  Virtue,  of  the  Parifh  of  St. 

*  James's  Weft  min fier,  who  hath  delired  her  Name  may 

*  be  concealed,  having  taken  Offence  at  a  Phrafe  of 
‘  double  Meaning  in  Converfation,  undifeovered  by  any 
‘  other  in  the  Company,  fuddenly  fell  into  a  cold  Fit 

*  of  Modelty.  Upon  a  right  Application  of  Praife  of  her 

*  Virtue,  I  threw  the  Lady  into  an  agreeable  waking 

*  Dream,  fettled  the  Fermentation  of  her  Blood  into  a 
‘  warm  Charity,  fo  as  to  make  her  look  with  Patience 

*  on  the  very  Gentleman  that  offended. 

*  H IL  ARIA,  of  the  Parifh  of  St.  Giles's  in  the 
‘  Fields,  a  Coquet  of  long  P'radlice,  was  by  the  Repri- 

*  mand  of  an  old  Maiden  reduced  to  look  grave  in 
‘  Company,  and  deny  her  felf  the  Play  of  the  Fan.  In 
‘  Ihort,  fhe  was  brought  to  fuch  melancholy  Circum- 
‘  fiances,  that  fhe  would  fometimes  unawares  fall  into 

*  Devotion  at  Church.  I  advis’d  her  to  take  a  few  in-. 

*  nocent  Freedoms  with  occafional  Kijfes,  preferibed  her 
'  the  Exercife  of  the  Eyes,  and  immediately  railed  her 
‘  to  her  former  State  of  Life.  She  on  a  fudden  reco- 
‘  vered  her  Dimples,  furled  her  Fan,  threw  round  her 
‘  Glances,  and  for  thefe  two  Sundays  lafl  paft  has  not 
‘  once  been  feen  in  an  attentive  Poflure.  This  the 
‘  Church-Wardens  are  ready  to  attefl  upon  Oath. 

‘  ANDREW  TERROR,  o[  the  Middle-Temple , 
t  Mohock,  was  almoft  induced  by  an  aged  Bencher  of  the 
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*  fame  Houfe  to  leave  off  bright  Converfation,  and 
4  pore  over  Coke  upon  Littleton.  He  was  fo  ill  that  his 
4  Hat  began  to  flap,  and  he  was  feen  one  Day  in  the 
4  lalt  Term  at  Wejlminfler-Hall.  This  Patient  had  quite 
4  loll  his  Spirit  of  Contradiction ;  I,  by  the  Diftillation 
4  of  a  few  of  my  vivifying  Drops  in  his  Ear,  drew  him 
4  from  his  Lethargy,  and  reftored  him  to  his  ufual  vi- 

*  vacious  Mifunderftanding.  He  is  at  prefent  very  eafy 
4  in  his  Condition. 

4  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  Recital  of  the  innumerable 
4  Cures  I  have  performed  within  Twenty  Days  laft  paft ; 
4  but  rather  proceed  to  exhort  all  Perfcns,  of  whatever 
4  Age,  Complexion  or  Quality,  to  take  as  foon  as  pofli- 
4  b!e  of  fhis  my  intellectual  Oil ;  which  applied  at  the 
4  Ear  feizes  all  the  Senfes  with  a  mod  agreeable  Tranf- 
4  port,  and  difcovers  its  EffeCts,  not  only  to  the  Satif- 
4  faftion  of  the  Patient,  but  all  who  converfe  with,  at- 
4  tend  upon,  or  any  way  relate  to  him  or  her  that  re- 
4  ceives  the  kindly  JnfeCtion.  It  is  often  adminiflred 
4  by  Chamber-Maids,  Valets,  or  any  the  molt  ignorant 
4  Domeflick ;  it  being  one  peculiar  Excellence  of  this 
4  my  Oil,  that  ’tis  molt  prevalent,  the  more  unskilful 
4  the  Perfon  is  or  appears  who  applies  it.  It  is  abfo- 
4  lutely  necefiary  for  Ladies  to  take  a  Dofe  of  it  juft 
4  before  they  take  Coach  to  go  a  vifiting. 

1  BUT  I  offend  the  Publick,  as  Horace  faid,  when  I 
<  trefpafs  on  any  of  your  Time.  Give  me  leave  then, 
«  Mr.  Ironfde,  to  make  you  a  Prefent  of  a  Drachm  or 
«  two  of  my  Oil;  though  I  have  Caufe  to  fear  my  Pre- 
«  fwiptions  will  not  have  the  EfFeCt  upon  you  I  could 
«  wifh  :  Therefore  I  do  not  endeavour  to  bribe  you  in 
,  my  Favour  by  the  Prefent  of  my  Oil,  but  wholly  de- 
t  pend  upon  your  Publick  Spirit  and  Generoflty  ;  which, 
4 1  hope,  will  recommend  to  the  World  the  ufeful  En¬ 
deavours  of, 

SIR, 

Tour  moji  Obedient,  mofl  faithful,  mojl  Devoted, 
mojl  Humble  Servant  and  Admirer , 

GNATHO, 

•  *+*  Beware  of  Counterfeits,  for  fuch  are  abroad. 

4  N.  B.  I 
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*  N.  B.  I  teach  the  Arcana  of  my  Art  at  reafonable 

*  Rates  to  Gentlemen  of  the  Univerfities,  who  defire  to 
‘  be  qualified  for  writing  Dedications  ;  and  to  young 
‘  Lovers  and  Fortune-hunters,  to  be  paid  at  the  Day  of 
‘  Marriage.  I  inftrudt  Perfons  of  bright  Capacities  to 
‘  flatter  others,  and  thofe  of  the  meaneft  to  flatter 

*  themfelves. 


‘  I  was  the  firfl  Inventor  of  Pocket  Looking-GIafles. 


N°  12.  Wednefday ,  March  25. 


V cl  quia  nil  reftum,  nifi  quod  flacuit  Jibi ,  ducunt : 

Vel  quia  turpe  putant  far  ire  minoribus -  Hor. 

WH  E  N  a  Poem  makes  its  firfl  Appearance  in  the 
World,  I  have  always  obferved,  that  it  gives 
Employment  to  a  greater  number  of  Criticks, 
than  any  other  kind  of  Writing.  Whether  it  be  that 
molt  Men,  at  fome  time  of  their  Lives,  have  try’d  their 
Talent  that  way,  and  thereby  think  they  have  a  right 
to  judge ;  or  whether  they  imagine,  that  their  making 
fhrewd  Gbfervations  upon  the  Polite  Arts,  gives  them  a 
pretty  figure ;  or  whether  there  may  not  be  fome  Jea- 
lcufy  and  Caution  in  bellowing  Applaufe  upon  thofe  who 
write  chiefly  for  Fame.  Whatever  the  Reafons  be,  we 
find  few  difcouraged  by  the  Delicacy  and  Danger  of 
fuch  an  Undertaking. 

I  think  it  certain  that  mofl  Men  are  naturally  not  only 
capable  of  being  pleafed  with  that  which  raifes  agreeable 
Pidlures  in  the  Fancy,  but  willing  alfo  to  own  it.  But 
then  there  are  many,  who,  by  falfe  Applications  of  fome 
Rules  ill  underftood,  or  out  of  Deference  to  Men  whofe 
Opinions  they  value,  have  formed  to  themfelves  certain 
Schemes  and  Syftems  of  Satisfadlion,  and  will  not  be 
pleafed  out  of  their  own  way.  Thefe  are  not  Criticks 
themfelves,  but  Readers  of  Criticks,  who,  without  the 
Labour  of  perufing  Authors,  are  able  to  give  their  Cha- 
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rafters  in  general ;  and  know  juft  as  much  of  the  feveral 
Species  of  Poetry,  as  thofe  who  read  Books  of  Geogra¬ 
phy  do  of  the  Genius  of  this  or  that  People  or  Nation. 
Thefe  Gentlemen  deliver  their  Opinions  fententioufly, 
and  in  general  Terms ;  to  which  it  being  impoffible  rea¬ 
dily  to  frame  complete  Anfwers,  they  have  often  the 
Satisfaction  of  leaving  the  Board  in  Triumph.  As  young 
Perfons,  and  particularly  the  Ladies,  are  liable  to  be  led 
afide  by  thefe  Tyrants  in  Wit,  1  lhall  examine  two  or 
thiee  of  the  many  Stratagems  they  ufe,  and  fubjoin 
fuch  Precautions  as  may  hinder  candid  Readers  from 
being  deceived  thereby. 

THE  find  I  lhall  take  notice  of  is  an  Objeftion  com¬ 
monly  offered,  viz.  ‘That  fuch  a  Poem  hath  indeed  fame 
good  Lines  in  it,  hut  it  is  not  a  regular  Piece.  This  for  the 
moll;  part  is  urged  by  thofe  whofe  Knowledge  is  drawn 
from  iome  famous  French  Criticks,  who  have  written  up¬ 
on  the  Epic  Poem,  the  Drama,  and  the  great  kinds  of 
Poetry,  which  cannot  fubfilt  without  great  Regularity  ; 
but  ought  by  no  means  to  be  required  in  Odes,  Epiftles, 
Fanegjricks,  and  the  like,  which  naturally  admit  of 
greater  Liberties.  The  Enthufiafm  in  Odes,  and  theFree- 
com  ofEpiftles,  is  rarely  difputed  :  But  I  have  often  heard 
the  Poems  upon  Publick  Occaflons  written  in  Heroick 
Verfe,  which  I  choofe  to  call  Panegyricks,  feverely  cen- 
fured  upon  this  Account;  the  Realon  whereof  I  cannot 
guefs,  unlefs  it  be,  that  becaufe  they  are  written  in  the 
lame  kind  of  Numbers  and  Spirit  as  an  Epic  Poem,  they 
ought  therefore  to  have  the  fame  Regularity.  Now  anEpic 
Poem,  confiding  chiefly  in  Narration,  it  is  neceflary  that 
the  Incidents  fhould  be  related  in  the  fame  Order  that  they 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  tranfafted.  But  in  Works  of 
the  abovementioned  kind,  there  is  no  more  Reafon  that 
fuch  Order  Ihould  be  obferved,than  that  an  Oration  Ihould 
be  as  methodical  as  an  Hillory.  I  think  it  fufflcient  that 
the  great  Hints,  fuggefted  from  the  Subjeft,  be  fo  dil- 
pofed,  that  the  firft  may  naturally  prepare  the  Reader  for 
what  follows,  and  fo  on;  and  that  their  Places  cannot  be 
changed  without  Difadvantage  to  the  whole.  I  will  add 
further,  that  fometimes  gentle  Deviations,  fomedmes  bold 
and  even  abrupt  Digreiflons,  where  the  Dignity  of  the 
Subjeft  feems  to  give  the  Impulfe,  are  Proofs  o  a  noble 
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Genius ;  as  winding  about  and  returning  artfully  to  the 
main  Defign,  are  marks  of  Addrefs  and  Dexterity. 

ANOTHER  Artifice  made  ufe  of  by  Pretenders  to 
Criticifm,  is  an  Infmuation,  That  all  that  is  good  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Ancients.  This  is  very  common  in  the 
Mouths  of  Pedants,  and  perhaps  in  their  Hearts  too ;  but 
is  often  urged  by  Men  of  no  great  Learning,  for  Reafons 
very  obvious.  Now  Nature  being  kill  the  lame,  it  isim- 
poffibleforany  Modern  Writer  to  paint  her  otherwife  than 
the  Ancients  have  done.  If,  for  Example,  I  was  to  de- 
fcribe  the  General’s  Horfe  at  the  Battle  of  Blenheim ,  as  my 
Fancy  reprefented  fuch  a  noble  Bead,  and  that  Defcription 
fhould  refemble  what  Virgil  hath  drawn  for  the  Horfe  of 
his  Hero,  it  would  be  almoft  as  ill-natured  to  urge  that 
I  had  ftolen  my  Defcription  from  Virgil,  as  to  reproach' 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  fighting  only  lik zJEneas. 
All  that  the  mofi  exquifite  Judgment  can  perform  is, 
oat  of  that  great  Variety  of  Circumftances*  wherein 
natural  Objetls  may  be  confidered,  to  {elect  the  molt 
beautiful ;  and  to  place  Images  in  fuch  Views  and  Lights, 
as  will  affedt  the  Fancy  after  the  moll  delightful  man-- 
ner.  But  over  and  above  a  jail  Painting  of  Nature,  n 
learned  Reader  will  find  a  new  Beauty  fuperadded  in  a 
happy  Imitation  of  fome  famous  Ancient,  as  it  revives  in 
his  Mind  thePleafure  he  tookinhis  firft  reading  fuch  an 
Author.  Such  Copyings  as  thefe  give  that  kind  of  double 
Delight  which  we  perceive  when  we  look  upon  the  Chil¬ 
dren  of  a  beautiful  Couple  ;  where  the  Eye  is  not  more 
charm’d  with  the  Symmetry  of  the  Parts,  than  the  Mind 
by  oberving  the  Refemblance  tranfmitted  from  Parents 
to  their  Offspring,  and  the  mingled  Features  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther  and  Mother.  The  Phrafes  of  Holy  Writ,  and 
Allufions  to  feveral  Paflages  in  the  Infpired  Writings, 
(though  not  produced  as  Proofs  of  Dodlrine)  add  Ma- 
jefty  and  Authority  to  the  noblell  Difcourfes  of  the  Pul¬ 
pit  :  In  like  manner  an  Imitation  of  the  Air  of  Homer- 
and  Virgil  raifes  the  Dignhy  of  Modern  Poetry,  and 
makes  it  appear  {lately  and  ve  nerable. 

THE  laft  Obfervation  I  {hall  make  at  prefent  is  upon 
the  Difguft  taken  by  thofe  Criticks,  who  put  on  their 
Clothes  prettily,  and  diflike  every  thing  that  is  not  writ¬ 
ten  with  Eafe.  I  hereby  therefore  give  (he  genteel  part 
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of  the  learned  World  to  underhand,  that  every  Thought 
which  is  agreeable  to  Nature,  and  expreft  in  Language 
fuitable  to  it,  is  written  with  Eafe.  There  are  fome 
Things  which  muft  be  written  with  Strength,  which  ne- 
verthelefs  are  eafy.  The  Statue  of  the  Gladiator,  though 
reprefented  in  fuch  a  Poftureas  ftrains  every  Mufcle,  is  as 
eafy  as  that  of  Venus ;  becaufe  the  one  expreffes  Strength 
and  Fury  as  naturally  as  the  other  doth  beauty  and  Soft- 
nefs.  The  Paffions  are  fometimes  to  be  roufed,  as  well 
as  the  Fancy  to  be  entertained  ;  and  thg  Soul  to  be  ex¬ 
alted  and  enlarged,  as  well  as’  foothed'.  '  This  often  re¬ 
quires  railed  figurative  Stile  ;  which  Readers  of 
low  Apprehenfions,  or  foft  and  languid  Difpofitions 
(having  heard  of  the  Word,  Fuftian  and  BotnbaJ, 1)  are 
apt  to  rejett  as  liiff  and  affe&ed  Language.  But  Nature 
and  Reafon  appoint  different  Garbs  for  different  Things  ; 
and  fince  I  write  this  to  the  Men  of  Drefs,  I  will  ask 
them  if  a  Soldier,  who  is  to  mount  a  Breach,  fhould 
be  adorned  like  a  Beau,  who  is  fpruced  up  for  a  Ball? 


N°  13.  'thurfday,  March  26. 


Pudore  &  Liberalitate  Liberos 
Retincre,/atius  ejfe  credo,  quam  metu.  Ter, 

TH  E  Reader  has  had  fome  Account  of  the  whole 
Family  of  the  Lizards,  except  the  younger  Sons. 
Thefe  are  the  Branches  which  ordinarily  fpread 
themfelves,  when  they  happen  to  be  hopeful,  into  other 
Houfes,  and  new  Generations,  as  honourable,  numerous, 
and  wealthy,  as  thofe  from  whence  they  are  derived. 
For  this  Reafon  it  is,  that  a  very  peculiar  Regard  is  to 
be  had  to  their  Education. 

YOUNG  Men,  when  they  are  good  for  any  thing, 
and  left  to  their  own  Inclinations,  delight  either  in  thofe 
Accomplifhments  we  call  their  Exercife,  in  the  Sports  of 
the  Field,  or  in  Letters.  Mr.  Fhomas,  the  fecond  Son, 
does  not  follow  any  of  thefe  with  too  deep  an  Attention, 
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but  took  to  each  of  them  enough  never  to  appear  Un¬ 
graceful  or  Ignorant.  This  general  Inclination  makes 
him  the  more  agreeable,  and  faves  him  from  the  Impu¬ 
tation  of  Pedantry.  His  Carriage  is  fo  eafy,  that  he 
is  acceptable  to  all  with  whom  he  converfes ;  he  gene¬ 
rally  falls  in  with  the  Inclination  of  his  Company,  is 
never  affuming,  ot-prefers  himfelf to  others.  Thus  he 
always  gains  Favour  without  Envy,  and  has  every  Man’s 
good  Wilhes.  It  is  remarkable,  that  from  his  Birth  to 
this  Day,  though  he  is  now  Four  and  Twenty,  I  do 
not  remember  that  he  has  ever  had  a  Debate  with  any 
of  his  Play- fellows  or  Friends. 

HIS  Thoughts,  and  prefent  Applications,  are  to  get 
into  a  Court- life  ;  for  which,  indeed,  I  cannot  but  think 
him  peculiarly  formed.  For  he  has  joined  to  this  Com¬ 
placency  of  Manners  a  great  natural  Sagacity,  and  can 
very  well  diftinguifh  between  Things  and  Appearances. 
That  way  of  Life,  wherein  all  Men  are  Rivals,  demands 
great  Circumfpedtion  to  avoid  Controverfles  arifing  from 
different  Interells ;  but  he  who  is  by  Nature  of  a  flexible 
Temper  has  his  Work  half  done.  I  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  pleafed  with  his  Behaviour  towards  Women ;  he 
has  the  Skill,  in  their  Converfation,  to  converfe  with 
them  as  a  Man  would  with  thofe  from  whom  he  might 
have  Expedtations,  but  without  making  Requefts.  I  don’t 
know  that  I  ever  heard  him  make  what  they  call  a  Com¬ 
pliment,  or  be  particular  in  his  Addrefs  to  any  Lady  ; 
and  yet  I  never  heard  any  Woman  fpeak  of  him  but 
with  a  peculiar  Regard.  I  believe  he  has  been  often  be¬ 
loved,  but  know  not  that  he  was  ever  yet  a  Lover.  The 
great  Secret  among  them  is  to  be  amiable  without  De- 
fign.  He  has  a  voluble  Speech,  a  vacant  Countenance, 
and  eafy  Adtion,  which  reprefents  the  Fadt  which  he  is 
relating  with  greater  Delight  than  it  would  have  been  to 
have  been  prefent  at  the  Tranfadtion  he  recounts.  For 
you  fee  it  only  your  own  way  by  the  bare  Narration,  but 
have  the  additional  Pleafure  of  his  Senfe  of  it  by  his 
manner  of  reprefenting  it.  There  are  mixed  in  his  Talk 
fo  many  pleafant  Ironies,  that  Things  which  defervethe 
fevered  Language  are  made  Ridiculous  inftead  of  Odious, 
and  you  fee  every  thing  in  the  moft  good-natur’d  Afpedt 
it  can  bear.  It  is  wonderfully  entertaining  to  me  to 

hear 
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iiear  him  fo  exquifitely  pleafant,  and  never  fay  an  ill-na¬ 
tured  thing.  He  is  with  all  his  Acquaintance  the  Perfon 
generally  chofen  to  reconcile  any  Difference,  and  if  it  be 
capable  of  Accommodation  Horn  Lizard  is  an  unexceptio¬ 
nable  Referee.  It  hashappened  to  him  more  than,  once,  that 
he  Las  been  employed,  by  each  Oppofite  in  a  private 
manner,  to  feel  the  Pulfe  of  the  Adverfary  ;  and  when 
each  has  propofed  the  Decifion  of  the  matter  by  any 
whom  the  other  fhould  name,  he  has  taken  hold  of  the 
Occaficn,  and  put  on  the  Authority  affigned  by  them 
both,  fo  feafonably,  that  they  have  began  a  new  Cor¬ 
respondence  with  each  other,  fortified  by  his  Friend- 
Hip,  to  whom  they  both  owe  the  Value  they  have  for 
one  another,  and  confequently  confer  a  greater  mea- 
fure  of  their  Good-will  upon  the  Interpofer.  I  muft  re¬ 
peat,  that  above  all,  my  young  Man  is  excellent  at  raifing 
the  Subjeft  on  which  he  (peaks,  and  caking  a  Light  upon 
it  more  agreeable  to  his  Company,  than  they  thought  the 
Subjeft  was  capable  of.  He  avoids  all  Emotion  and  Vio¬ 
lence,  and  never  is  warm  but  on  an  affeflionate  Occa- 
Lon.  Gentlenefs  is  what  peculiarly  diitinguifhes  him 
from  other  Men,  and  it  runs  through  all  his  Words  and 
Aftions. 

Mr.  William,  the  next  Brother,  is  not  of  this  fmooth 
Make,  nor  fo  ready  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  Hu¬ 
mours  and  Inclinations  of  other  Men,  but  to  weigh  what 
paffeswith  feme  Severity.  He  is  ever  fearching  into  the 
grid  Springs  and  Caufes  of  any  Addion  or  Circumfdance, 
infomuch,  that  if  it  were  not  to  be  expefted  that  Experi¬ 
ence  and  Converfation  would  allay  that  Humour,  it  mull 
inevitably  turn  him  to  Ridicule.  But  it  is  not  proper  to 
break  in  upon  an  inquifitive  Temper,  that  is  of  Ufe  to 
him  in  the  Way  of  Life  which  he  propofes  to  himfelf,  to 
wit,  the  Study  of  the  Law,  and  the  Endeavour  to  arrive 
at  a  Faculty  in  Pleading.  I  have  been  very  careful  to  kill 
in  him  any  Pretenfions  to  follow  Men  already  eminent, 
any  farther  than  as  their  Succefs  is  an  Encouragement; 
but  make  it  my  endeavour  to  cherifh,  in  the  principal  and 
grid  place,  his  eager  purfuit  of  folid  Knowledge  in  his 
Profeilion  :  For  I  think  that  clear  Conception  will  pro¬ 
duce  clear  Expreffion,  and  clear  Expreflion  proper  Addion: 
I  never  faw  a  Man  fpeak  very  well,  where  I  could  not 
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apparently  obferve  this,  and  it  fhall  be  a  Maxim  with  me 
till  I  fee  an  Inftance  to  the  Contrary.  When  young  and 
unexperienced  Men  take  any  particular  Perfon  for  their 
Pattern,  they  are  apt  to  imitate  them  in  fuch  Things,  to 
which  their  want  of  Knowledge  makes  them  attribute 
Succefs,  and  not  to  the  real  Caufes  of  it.  Thus  one  may 
have  an  Air,  which  proceeds  from  a  juft  Sufficiency  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Matter  before  him,  which  may  natu¬ 
rally  produce  fome  Motion  of  his  Head  and  Body,  which 
might  become  the  Bench  better  than  the  Bar.  How  pain¬ 
fully  wrong  would  this  be  in  a  Youth  at  his  firft  Appear¬ 
ance,  when  it  is  not  well  even  from  the  Sergeant  of  the 
greateft  Weight  and  Dignity.  But  I  will,  at  this  time, 
with  an  Hint  only  of  his  Way  of  Life,  leave  Mr.  William 
at  his  Study  in  the  Temple. 

THE  Youngelt  Son,  Mr.  John,  is  now  in  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Year  of  his  Age,  and  has  had  the  good  Fortune  and 
Honour  to  be  chofen  laft  Election  Fellow  of  All-Souls 
College  in  Oxford.  He  is  very  graceful  in  his  Perfon ; 
has  Height,  Strength,  Vigour,  and  a  certain  Chearfulnefs 
and  Serenity  that  creates  a  fort  of  Love,  which  People  at 
firft  Sight  obferve  is  ripening  into  Efteem.  He  has  aSub- 
lime  Vein  in  Poetry,  and  a  warm  manner  in  recom¬ 
mending,  either  in  Speech  or  Writing,  whatever  he  has 
earneftly  at  Heart.  This  excellent  young  Man  has  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  to  the  Service  of  his  Creator ;  and  with  an 
Aptitude  to  every  agreeable  Quality,  and  every  happy 
Talent,  that  could  make  a  Man  ffiine  in  a  Court,  or  com¬ 
mand  in  a  Camp,  he  is  refolved  to  go  into  holy  Orders. 
He  isinfpired  with  a  true  Senfe  of  that  Funftion,  when 
chofen  from  a  Regard  to  the  Interefts  of  Piety  and  Vir¬ 
tue,  and  a  Scorn  of  whatever  Men  call  Great  in  a  tranii- 
tory  Being,  when  it  comes  in  competition  with  what  is 
Unchangeable  and  Eternal.  Whatever  Men  would 
undercake  from  a  Paffion  to  Glory,  whatever  they  would 
do  for  the  Service  of  their  Country,  this  Youth  has  aMind 
preparedto  atchievefor  the  Salvation  ofSouls.  What  gives 
me  great  Hopes  that  he  will  one  Day  make  an  extraordina- 
ry  Figure  in  the  Chriitian  World,  is,  that  his  Invention, 
his  Memory,  Judgment  and  Imagination,  are  always 
employ’d  upon  this  one  View  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but 
in  my  future  Precautions  to  prefent  the  Youth  of  this 
Age  with  more  agreeable  Narrations,  compiled  by  this 

young 
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young  Man  on  the  Subject  of  Heroie  Piety  than  any 
they  can  meet  with  in  the  Legends  of  Love  and  Ho¬ 
nour. 


N°  14.  Friday ,  March  21. 


Nee  Jit,  qua  Jit  iter,  necji  Jciat  imperet— 
To  the  Guardian. 


Ovid, 


SIR, 

*  \7  O  U  having  in  your  Firlt  Paper  declared,  among 

*  J[  other  things,  that  you  will  publiih  whatever 

you  think  may  conduce  to  the  Advancement  of 
‘  the  Converfadon  of  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  but  hope  you 

*  will  give  my  young  Makers,  when  I  have  told  you 
‘  their  Age,  Condition,  and  how  they  lead  their  Lives, 

*  and  who,  though  I  lay  it,  are  as  docile  as  any  Youths  in 

*  Europe,  a  LeiTon  which  they  very  much  want,  to  re- 

*  Itrain  'em  from  the  Infection  of  bad  (Company,  and 
‘  fquandering  away  their  Time  in  idle  and  unworthy 

*  Purfuits.  A  Word  from  you,  I  am  very  well  allured, 

*  will  prevail  more  with  them  than  any  Remonftrance 

*  they  will  meet  with  at  home.  The  eldelt  is  now  a- 

*  bout  Seventeen  Years  of  Age,  and  the  Younger  Fifteen, 
'  bom  of  noble  Parentage,  and  to  plentiful  Fortunes. 

*  They  have  a  very  good  Father  and  Mother,  and  alfo  a 

*  Governor,  but  come  very  feldom  (except  againft  their 
‘  Wills)  in  the  Sight  of  any  of  them.  That  which  I  ob- 

*  ferve  they  have  molt  Relilh  to  is  Hones  and  Cock- 

*  hghting,  which  they  too  too  well  underhand,  being  al- 

*  molt  polidve  at  frit  Sight  to  tell  you  which  Horfe  will 

*  win  the  Match,  and  which  Cock  the  Batde ;  and  if  you 
‘  are  of  another  Opinion,  will  lay  you  what  you  pleafe 

*  on  their  own,  and  ’tis  odds  but  you  lcfe.  What  I  fear 

*  to  be  the  greatelt  Prejudice  to  them,  is  their  keeping 

*  much  clofer  to  their  Horfet  Heels  than  their  Books,  and 
t  converting  more  with  their  Stable-men  and  Lacquies 
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‘  than  with  their  Relations  and  Gentlemen :  and,  I  ap- 

*  prehend,  are  at  this  time  better  skill’d  how  to  hold  the 
"*  Reins,  and  drive  a  Coach,  than  to  tranflate  a  Verfe  in. 

*  Virgil  or  Horace.  For  t’other  Day  taking  a  Walk  a- 

*  broad,  they  m«t  accidentally  in  the  Fields  with  two 

*  young  Ladies,  whofe  Converfation  they  were  very  much 

*  pleas'd  with,  and  being  defirous  to  ingratiate  them- 

*  helves  further  into  their  Favour,  prevail’d  with ’em,  tho” 
‘  they  had  never  feen  them  before  in  their  Lives,  to  take 

*  the  Air  in  a  Coach  of  their  Father’s  which  waited  for 

*  them  at  the  End  of  Gray' s-Inn  Lane.  The  Youths  ran 
‘  wkh  the  Wings  of  Love,  and  ordered  the  Coachman 
‘  to  wait  at  the  Town’s  End  till  they  came  back.  One 

*  °f  our  young  Gentlemen  got  up  before,  and  t’other 

*  behind,  to  aft  the  Parts  they  had  long,  by  the  Direfti- 

*  on  and  Example  of  their  Comrades,  taken  much  Pains 

*  to  qualify  themfelves  for,  and  fo  galloped  off.  What 

*  thefe  mean  Entertainments  will  end  in,  it  is  impoflible 
‘  to  forefee ;  but  a  Precaution  upon  that  Subjeft  might. 
‘  prevent  very  great  Calamities  in  a  very  worthy  Family, 

who  take  in  your  Papers,  and  might  perhaps  be  alarmed 
f  at  what  you  lay  before  them  upon  this  Subjeft. 

I  am, 

SIR, 

*  Tour  mojl  humble  Servant, 

T.S. 

To  the  G  U  A  R  D  I  A  N. 

S  I  R, 

‘  T  Writ  to  you  on  the  21ft  of  this  Month,  which  yoa 
did  not  think  fit  to  take  Notice  of  5  it  gives  me 
«  trouble  that  you  did  not,  becaufe  I  am  con- 

.  ndent  the  Father  of  the  young  Lads,  whom  I  mentio- 
ned,  would  have  confidered  how  far  what  was  faid  in 
my  Letter  concerned  himfelf;  upon  which  it  is  now 
,  t°°Iateto  refleft.  His  ingenious  Son,  the  Coachman, 
«  ev.enteen  ^  ears>  f,as  hnce  that  time  ran  away 

,  and  married  one  of  the  Girls  I  fpoke  of  in  my 

-  Ialt<  The  manner  of  carrying  on  the  Intrigue,  as  I 

have 
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*  have  picked  it  out  of  the  younger  Brother,  who  is  al- 
‘  moil  Sixteen,  ftill  a  Batchelor,  was  as  follows :  One 

*  of  the  young  Women  whom  they  met  in  the  Fields 
e  feem’d  very  much  taken  with  my  Maher  the  elder 
‘  Son,  and  was  prevailed  with  to  go  into  a  Cake-houfe 
‘  net  far  off  the  Town.  The  Girl  it  l'eems  afted  herpart 
‘  fo  well,  fo  as  to  enamour  the  Boy,  and  make  him  in- 
‘  quifitive  into  her  Place  of  Abode,  with  all  other  Que- 
‘  Itions  which  were  neceffary  toward  further  Intimacy. 
‘  The  Matter  was  fo  managed,  that  the  Lad  was  made 
‘  to  believe  there  was  no  Poffibility  of  converfing  with 

*  her,  by  reafon  of  a  very  fevere  Mother,  but  with  the 

*  utmoft  Caution.  What,  it  feems,  made  the  Mother, 
‘  forfooth,  the  more  fufpicious  was,  that  becaufe  the  Men 
‘  faid  her  Daughter  was  pretty,  fome'oody  or  other  would 
‘  perfuade  her  to  Marry  while  lhe  was  too  young  to 

*  know  how  to  govern  a  Family.  By  what  I  can  learn 

*  from  Pretences  as  fhallow  as  this,  lhe  appeared  fo  far 

*  from  having  a  Defign  upon  her  Lover,  that  it  feemed 
‘  impracticable  to  him  to  get  her,  except  it  were  carried 
‘  on  with  much  Secrecy  and  Skill.  Many  were  the  In- 
4  terviews  thefe  Lovers  had  in  Four  and  Twenty  Hours 

*  time :  For  it  was  managed  by  the  Mother,  that  he 

*  fliould  run  in  and  out  as  unobserved  by  her,  and  the 

*  Girl  be  called  in  every  other  inliant  into  the  next 

*  Room,  and  rated  (that  fhe  could  not  flay  in  a  Place) 

*  in  his  Hearing.  The  young  Gentleman  was  at  laftfo 

*  much  in  Love,  as  to  be  thought  by  the  Daughter  enga- 
‘  ged  far  enough  to  put  it  to  the  venture  that  he  could 
‘  not  live  without  her.  It  was  now  time  for  the  Mo- 

*  ther  to  appear,  who  furprifed  the  Lovers  together  in 
‘  private,  and  banilhed  the  Youth  her  Houfe.  What  is 
4  not  in  the  Power  of  Love  r  ’  The  Charioteer,  attended 
‘  by  his  Faithful  Friend  the  younger  Brother,  got  out  the 

*  other  Morning  a  little  earlier  than  ordinary,  and  having 
‘  made  a  fudden  Frienalhip  with  a  Lad  of  their  own 

*  Age  by  the  Force  o^Ten  Shillings,  who  drove  an  Hack- 
1  ney  Coach,  the  elder  Brother  took  his  Poll  in  the  Coach- 
4  Box,  where  he  could  aft  with  a  great  deal  of  Skill  and 
‘  Dexterity,  and  waited  at  the  Corner  of  the  Street  where 
‘  his  Miltrefs  lived,  in  hopes  of  carrjing  her  off  under 

*  that  Difguife^  The  whale  Day  wasfpent  in  Expeftati- 

‘  on. 
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‘  on  of  an  Opportunity ;  but  in  many  Parts  of  it  he  had 
‘  kind  Looks  from  a  diftant  Window,  which  was  an- 

*  fwered  by  a  Brandilh  of  his  Whip,  and  a  Compafs  tak- 
‘  en  to  drive  round  and  fhow  his  Activity,  and  Readi* 
‘  nefs  to  convey  her  where  (Tie  ihould  command  him. 

*  Upon  the  Approach  of  the  E  vening,  a  Note  was  thrown 
‘  into  his  Coach  by  a  Porter,  to  acquaint  him  that  his 
‘  Miftrefs  and  her  Mother  Ihould  take  Coach  exaftly  at 

*  Seven  o’  Clock ;  but  that  the  Mother  was  to  be  fet 
‘  down,  and  the  Daughter  to  go  further,  and  call  again. 

‘  The  happy  Minute  came  at  laft,  when  our  Hack  had 

*  the  Happinefs  to  take  in  hisexpedted  Fare,  attended  by 
‘  her  Mother,  and  the  young  Lady  with  whom  he  had 
'  firft  met  her.  The  Mother  was  let  down  in  the  Strand, 
‘  and  her  Daughter  ordered  to  call  on  her  when  Ihe  came 
‘  from  her  Coufin’s  an  Hour  afterwards.  The  Mother 
‘  was  not  fo  unskilful  as  not  to  have  inftrufted  her  Daugh- 

*  ter  whom  to  fend  for,  and  how  to  behave  her  felf 

*  when  her  Lover  ihould  urge  her  Confent.  We  yet 
‘  know  no  further  Particulars,  1  ut  that  my  young  Mailer 
*■  was  married  laft  Night  at  Knigbtsbridge,  in  the  Pre- 
‘  fence  of  his  Brother  ana  two  or  three  other  Perfons ;  and 
‘  that  juft  before  the  Ceremony  he  took  his  Brother  aiide, 
‘  and  ask’d  him  to  marry  the  other  young  Woman.  Now, 

*  Sir,  I  will  not  harangue  upon  this  Adventure,  but  only 
‘  obferve,  that  if  the  Education  of  this  compound  Crea- 
‘  ture  had  been  more  careful  as  to  his  rational  Part,  the 

*  Animal  Life  in  him  had  not,  perhaps,  been  fo  forward, 
‘  but  he  might  have  waited  longer  before  he  was  a  Huf- 
‘  band.  However,  as  the  whole  Town  will  in  a  Day  or 
‘  two  know  the  Names,  Perfons,  and  other  Circumftan- 
‘  ces,  I  think  this  properly  lies  before  your  Guardianftup 

*  to  confider  for  the  Admonition  of  others ;  but  my 

*  young  Mailer’s  Fate  is  irrevocable. 

I  am, 

SIR, 

Teur  mojl  bumble  Servant, 


Saturday , 


66  Guardian 
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— - - fibi  qui-uts 

Speret  idem ,  fud.et  multum ,  frujlr aque  labor et, 

Aufus  idem — — ~ Hor. 

I  CAME  Yefterday  into  the  Parlour,  where  I  found 
Mrs.  Cornelia,  my  Lady’s  third  Daughter,  all  alone, 
reading  a  Paper,  which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  contain¬ 
ed  a  Copy  of  Verfes  upon  Love  and  Friendlhip.  She,  I 
believe,  apprehended  that  I  had  glanced  my  Eye  upon  the 
Paper,  and  by  the  Order  and  Difpofition  of  the  Lines 
might  diflinguifh  that  they  were  Poetry  ;  and  therefore, 
with  an  innocent  Confufion  in  her  Face,  Ihe  told  me  I 
might  read  them  if  I  pleafed,  and  fo  withdrew.  By  the 
Hand,  at  firft  fight,  I  could  not  guefs  whether  they  came 
from  a  Beau  or  a  Lady,  but  having  put  on  my  Speftacles, 
and  perufed  them  carefully,  I  found  by  fome  peculiar 
Modes  in  Spelling,  and  a  certain  Negligence  in  Grammar, 
that  it  was  a  Female  Sonnet.  I  have  iince  learned,  that 
Ihe  hath  a  Correfpondent  in  the  Country  who  is  as  book- 
ifh  as  her  felf ;  that  they  write  to  one  another  by  the 
Names  of  Afreaznii  Dorinda,  and  are  mightily  admired 
for  their  eafy  Lines.  As  I  fhould  be  loth  to  have  a  Po- 
etefs  in  our  Family,  and  yet  am  unwilling  harihly  to  crofs 
the  Bent  of  a  young  Lady’s  Genius,  I  chofe  rather  to 
throw  together  fome  Thoughts  upon  that  kind  of  Poetry 
which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  Name  of  Eafy,  than  to  rifque 
the  Fame  of  Mrs.  Cornelias  Friend,  by  expofing  her 
Work  to  publick  View. 

I  have  faid,  in  a  foregoing  Paper,  that  every  Thought 
which  is  agreeable  to  Nature,  and  expreifed  in  a  Lan¬ 
guage  fuitable  to  it,  is  written  with  Eafe  :  which  I  offe¬ 
red  in  anfwer  to  thofe  who  ask  for  Eafe  in  all  kinds  of 
Poetry ;  and  it  is  fo  far  true,  as  it  ftates  the  Notion  of  ea¬ 
fy  Writing  in  general,  as  that  is  oppofed  to  what  is 
forced  or  affefted.  But  as  there  is  an  eafy  Mien,  and  eafy 
Drefs,  peculiarly  fo  called  ;  fo  there  is  an  eafy  fort  of  Po¬ 
etry.  In  order  to  write  eaiily,  it  is  neceffary  in  the  firft 
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place  to  think  eafily.  Now,  according  to  different  Sub¬ 
jects,  Men  think  differently ;  Anger,  Fury,  and  the  rough 
Paflions,  awaken  ftrong  Thoughts:  Glory,  Grandeur, 
Power,  raife  great  Thoughts :  Love,  Melancholy,  Soli¬ 
tude,  and  whatever  gently  touches  the  Soul,  infpires  eafy 
Thoughts. 

O  F  the  Thoughts  fuggefted  by  thefe  gentle  Subjects, 
there  are  fome  which  may  be  fet  off  by  Stile  and  Orna¬ 
ment  :  Others  there  are,  which  the  more  Amply  they  are 
conceived,  and  the  more  clearly  they  are  expreffed,  give 
the  Soul  proportionably  the  more  pleaflng  Emotions. 
The  Figures  of  Stile  added  to  them  ferve  only  to  hide  a 
Beauty,  however  gracefully  they  are  put  on,  and  are 
thrown  away  like  Paint  upon  a  fine  Complexion.  But 
here  not  only  Livelinefs  of  Fancy  is  requiftte  to  exhibit  a 
great  Variety  of  Images;  but  alfoNicenefs  of  Judgment 
to  cull  out  thofe,  which,  without  the  Advantage  of  Fo¬ 
reign  Art,  will  fhine  by  their  own  intrinfick  Beauty.  By 
thefe  means,  whatfoever  leems  to  demand  Labour  being 
rejected,  that  only  which  appears  to  be  eafy  and  natural 
will  come  in ;  and  fo  Art  will  be  hid  by  Art,  which  is 
the  Perfection  of  eafy  Writing. 

I  will  fuppofe  an  Author  to  be  really  poffeffed  with  the 
Paffion  which  he  writes  upon,  and  then  we  fhall  fee  how 
he  would  acquit  himfelf.  This  I  take  to  be  the  fafeft 
way  to  form  a  Judgment  of  him:  fince  if  he  be  not 
truly  moved,  he  muff  at  leaf!  work  up  his  Imagination 
as  near  as  poffible,  to  refemble  Reality.  I  choofe  to  in- 
ftance  in  Love,  which  is  obferved  to  have  produced  the 
moft  finifhed  Performances  in  this  Kind.  A  Lover  will 
be  full  of  Sincerity,  that  he  may  be  believed  by  his  Mif- 
trefs;  he  will  therefore  think  Amply;  he  will  exprefs 
himfelf  perfpicuoufly,  that  he  may  not  perplex  her  ;  he 
will  therefore  write  unaffectedly.  Deep  Reflexions  are 
made  by  a  Head  undifturbed;  and  Points  of  Wit  and 
Fancy  are  the  Work  of  an  Heart  at  Eafe  :  Thefe  two 
Dangers  then,  into  which  Poets  are  apt  to  run,  are  effec¬ 
tually  removed  out  of  the  Lover’s  Way.  The  feleCting 
proper  Circumftances,  and  placing  them  in  agreeable 
Lights,  are  the  flneft  Secrets  of  all  Poetry  ;  but  the  Re¬ 
collection  oflittle  Circumftances  is  the  Lover’s  foie  Medi¬ 
tation,  and  relating  them  pleafantly,  the  Buflnefs  of  his 

Life. 
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Life.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  mod  celebrated  Au¬ 
thors  of  this  Rank  excel  in  Love  Verfes.  Out  of  ten 
thouiand  Indances  I  fhall  name  one,  which  I  think  the 
mod  delicate  and  tender  I  ever  faw. 

ffi 'o  my  felf  1 figh  often,  without  knowing  why  ,* 

And  when  abfent  from  Phyllis,  methinla  1  could  die. 

A  Man  who  hath  ever  been  in  Love  will  be  touched  at 
the  reading  of  thefe  Lines ;  and  every  one,  who  now 
feels  that  Paflion,  a&ually  feels  that  they  are  true 

FROM  what  I  have  advanced  it  appears,  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  write  eadly.  But  when  eafy  Writings  fall 
into  the  Hands  of  an  ordinary  Reader,  they  appear  to  him. 
fo  natural  and  unlaboured,  that  he  immediately  refolves 
to  write,  and  fancies  that  all  he  hath  to  do  is  to  take  no 
Pains.  Thus  he  thinks  indeed  Amply,  but  the  Thoughts, 
not  being  chofenwith  Judgment,  are  not  beautiful  ;  he, 
it  is  true,  expreffes  himfelf  plainly,  but  flatly  withal. 
Again,  if  a  Man  of  Vivacity  takes  it  in  his  Head  to 
write  this  way,  what  Self-denial  mud  he  undergo,  when 
bright  Points  of  Wit  occur  to  his  Fancy?  How  difficult 
will  he  find  it  to  rejeff  florid  Phrafes,  and  pretty  Em- 
bellidunents  of  Stile  ?  So  true  it  is-  that  Simplicity  of  all 
things  is  the  harded  to  be  copied,  and  Eafe  to  be  acquir¬ 
ed  with  the  greated  Labour.  Our  Family  knows  very 
well  how  ill  Lady  Flame  looked,  when  fhe  imitated 
Mrs.  fane  in  a  plain  Black  Suit.  And,  I  remember, 
when  Frank  Courtly  was  faying  the  other  Day;  that 
any  Man  might  write  eafy,  I  only  ask’d  him,  if  he 
thought  it  poffiible  that  Squire  Hawthorn  dsould  eve? 
come  into  a  Room  as  he  did  ?  He  made  me  a  very 
handfom  Bow,  and  anfwered  with  a  Smile,  Mr.  Iron' 
fde,  you  have  convinced  me. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Paper  by  obferving  that  Pcforal 
Poetry,  which  is  the  mod  confiderable  kind  of  eafy  Writ¬ 
ing,  hath  the  oftened  been  attempted  will  ill  Succefs  of 
any  fort  whatfoeyer.  I  fhall  therefore,  in  a  little  time, 
communicate  my  Thoughts  upon  that  Subjedl  to  the 
Publick. 


Mondays 
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N°  16.  Monday ,  March  30. 

— — - 2W  forte  pudori 

Sit  tihi  Mufa  Lyres  folers,  &  cantor  Apollo.  Hor. 

TW  O  Mornings  ago  a  Gentleman  came  in  to  my 
Lady  Lizard's  Tea-Table,  who  is  diftinguifhed  in 
Town  by  the  good  Tafte  he  is  known  to  have  in 
polite  Writings,  efpecially  fuch  as  relate  to  Love  and 
Galantry.  The  Figure  of  the  Man  had  fomething  odd 
and  grotefque  in  it,  though  his  Air  and  Manner  were 
genteel  and  eafy,  and  his  Wit  agreeable.  The  Ladies, 
in  Complaifance  to  him,  turned  the  Difcourfe  to  Poetry. 
This  foon  gave  him  an  Occafion  of  producing  two  new 
Songs  to  the  Company ;  which,  hefaid,  he  would  venture 
to  recommend  as  complete  Performances.  The  firft,  con¬ 
tinued  he,  is  by  a  Gentleman  of  an  unrivaled  Reputa¬ 
tion  in  every  Kind  of  Writing  ;  and  the  fecond  by  a 
Lady,  who  does  me  the  Honour  to  be  in  Love  with  me, 
becaufe  lam  nothandfom.  Mrs.  Annabella  upon  this  (who 
never  lets  flip  an  Occafion  of  doing  fprightly  things) 
gives  a  Twitch  to  the  Paper  with  a  Finger  and  a  Thumb, 
and  fnatches  it  out  of  the  Gentleman’s  Hands :  Then 
calling  her  Eye  over  it  with  a  feeming  Impatience,  Ihe 
read  us  the  Songs ;  and  in  a  very  obliging  manner,  de- 
fired  the  Gentleman  would  let  her  have  a  Copy  of  them, 
together  with  his  Judgment  upon  Songs  in  general ; . 
that  I  may  be  able,  faid  Ihe,  to  judge  of  Galantries  of 
this  Nature,  if  ever  it  fnould  be  my  Fortune  to  ha<~  a 
Poetical  Lover.  The  Gentleman  complied  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  Mrs.  Annabella  the  very  next  Morning,  when  (he 
was  at  her  Toilet,  had  the  following  Packet  delivered  to 
her  by  a  fpruce  Valet  de  Chambre. 


The 
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The  firft  SONG. 

I. 

ON  Belvidera’j  Bofom  lying, 

Wijhing,  panting,  Jighing,  dying , 

The  cold  regardlefs  Maid  to  move. 

With  unavailing  Pray'rs  I  fue  : 

“  You firji  have  taught  me  hovj  to  lovtt 
“  Ah  teach  me  to  be  happy  too  ! 

II. 

But  Jhe ,  alas  !  unkindly  voife. 

To  all  my  Sighs  and  Tears  replies, 

“  ’ Tis  every  prudent  Maid's  Concern 
“  Her  Lover's  Fondnefs  to  improve  » 

If  to  be  happy  you  Jhall  learn, 

“  You  quickly  would  forget  to  love . 

The  Second  SONG. 

I. 

BOafl  not,  miftaken  Swain,  thy  Art 
To  pleafe  my  partial  Eyes  ; 

The  Charms  that  have  fubdued  my  Heart $ 
Another  may  defpife. 

II. 


Thy  Face  is  to  my  Humour  made , 

Another  it  may  fright  : 

Perhaps  by  fame  fond  Whim  betray'd , 

Its  Oddnefs  1  delight. 

III. 

Vain  Youth,  to  your  Confufion  know, 

'Tis  to  my  Love's  Excefs 
You  all  your  fancy' d  Beauties  owe. 

Which  fade  as  that  grows  lefs. 

IV.  For 
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IV. 


For  your  own  Sake,  if  not  for  mine. 


You  jhould  prefer  me  my  Fire  : 

Since  you,  my  Swain,  no  more  '■■will  Jhint, 
When  I  no  more  admire . 


V. 


By  me,  indeed,  you  are  allow'd 
The  Wonder  of  your  Kind : 

But  be  not  of  my  Judgment  proud, 
Whom  Lome  has  render'd  blind. 

Fo  Mrs.  Annabella  Lizard. 


MADAM, 

O  let  you  fee  how  abfolute  your  Commands  are 


1  A  over  me,  and  to  convince  you  of  the  Opinion  I 
‘  have  of  your  good  Senfe,  I  lhall,  without  any  Pream- 
‘  ble  of  Compliments,  give  you  my  Thoughts  upon  Song- 
‘  Writing,  in  the  fame  Order  as  they  have  occurred  ta 
1  me.  Only  allow  me,  in  my  own  Defence,  to  fay,  that 
‘  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with  any  Piece 

*  of  Criticifm  upon  this  Subject ;  fo  that  if  I  err,  or  feem 

*  Angular  in  my  Opinions,  you  will  be  the  more  at  Li- 
‘  berty  to  differ  from  them,  fince  I  do  not  pretend  to 

*  fupport  them  by  any  Authority. 

‘  I  N  all  Ages,  and  in  every  Nation,  where  Poetry  has 

*  been  in  Fafhion,  the  Tribe  of  Sonneteers  hath  been  ve- 
‘  ry  numerous.  Every  pert  young  Fellow  thathasamov- 

*  ing  Fancy,  and  the  lead  jingle  of  Verfe  in  his  Head, 

‘  fets  up  fora  Writer  of  Songs,  and  refolves  to  immor- 

*  talize  his  Bottle  or  his  Miflrefs.  What  a  World  of  in- 

*  fipid  Productions  in  this  kind  have  we  been  peftered 
‘  with  fince  the  Revolution,  to  go  no  higher?  This,  no 

*  doubt,  proceeds  in  a  great  meafure  from  not  forming 
‘  a  right  Judgment  of  the  Nature  of  thefe  little  Compo- 
‘  Ations.  It  is  true,  they  do  not  require  an  Elevation  of 

*  Thought,  nor  any  extraordinary  Capacity,  nor  an  ex- 

*  tenfive  Knowledge ;  but  then  they  demand  great  Regu- 

*  larity,  and  the  utmoft  Nicety;  an  exaCt  Purity  of  Stile, 

*  with  the  moft  eafy  and  flowing  Numbers;  an  elegant 


‘  and 
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6  and  unaffe&ed  Turn  of  Wit,  with  one  uniform  and 
«  fimple  dehgn.  Greater  Works  cannot  well  be  without 

*  fome  Inequalities  and  Overfights,  and  they  are  in 

*  them  pardonable ;  but  a  Song  lofes  all  its  Luflre  if  it 

<  be  not  polilhed  with  the  greatelt  Accuracy.  T he  fmal- 
«  left  Blemifh  in  it,  like  a  Flaw  in  a  jewel,  takes  off  the 

*  whole  Value  of  it.  A  Song  is,  as  it  were,  a  little  Image 

<  in  Ennamel,  that  requires  all  the  nice  Touches  of  the 
«  Pencil,  a  Glofs  and  a  Smoothnefs,  with  thofe  delicate 

*  finilhing  Strokes,  which  would  be  fuperfluous  and 
‘  thrown  away  upon  larger  Figures,  where  the  Strength 

*  and  Boldnefs  of  a  Mafterly  Hand  gives  all  the  Grace. 

‘  SINCE  you  may  have  receurfe  to  the  French  and 

*  Englijh  Tranflations,  you  will  not  accufe  me  of  Pedant- 
‘  ry,  when  I  tell  you  that  Sappho,  Anacreon,  and  Horace 
‘  in  fome  of  his  fhorter  Lyricks,  are  the  Completeft  Mo- 
‘  dels  for  little  Odes  or  Sonnets,  You  will  find  them  ge~ 
«  nerally  purfuing  a  Engle  Thought  in  their  Songs,  which 

*  is  driven  to  a  Point,  without  thofe  Interruptions  and 
‘  Deviations  fo  frequent  in  the  Modern  Writers  of  this 
‘  Order.  To  do  Juftice  to  the  French,  there  is  no  living 

*  Language  that  abounds  fo  much  in  good  Songs.  The 

*  Genius  of  the  People,  and  the  Idiom  of  their  Tongue, 

*  feems  adapted  to  Compofitions  of  this'  fort.  Our  Wri- 

*  ters  generally  croud  into  one  Song  Materials  enough 
‘  for  feveral  ;  and  fo  they  -ftarve  every  Thought,  by  en- 

*  deavouring  to  nurfe  up  more  than  one  at  a  time.  They 
«  give  you  a  String  of  imperfedt  Sonnets,  inftead  of  one 

*  ft  nifhed  Piece,  which  is  a  fault  Mr  Waller  ( whofe  Beau- 
«  ties  cannot  be  too  much  admired )  fometimes  falls  into. 
t  But,  of  all  our  Countrymen,  none  are  more  defective 

<  in  their  Songs,  through  a  Redundancy  of  Wit,  than 
‘  Dr.  Donne  and  Mr.  Conuley.  In  them,  one  Point  of 

*  Wit  flafhes  fo  faft  upon  another,  that  the  Reader’s  At- 
«  tention  is  dazled  by  the  continual  fparkling  of  their  Ima- 
«  gination;  you  find  a  new  Defign  ftarted  almoft  in  every 

*  Line,  and  you  come  to  the  end,  without  the  Satisfaction 

*  of  feeing  any  one  of  them  executed. 

*  A  Song  (hould  be  condufted  like  an  Epigram ;  and 
«  the  only  Difference  between  them  is,  that  the  one  does 

*  not  require  the  Lyrick  Numbers,  and  isulually  employ- 

*  ed  upon  Satirical  Occafions ;  whereas  the  Bufmefs  of 

r  ‘  the 
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‘  the  other,  for  the  moft  part,  is  to  exprefs,  (as  my 
‘  Lord  Rofiommon  translates  it  from  Horace ) 

Love's  pleafing  Cares,  and  the  free  Joys  of  Wine. 

*  I  (hall  conclude  what  Ihave  to  fay  upon  this  Subjeft, 

*  by  obferving,  that  the  French  do  very  often  confound 
‘  the  Song  and  the  Epigram,  and  take  the  one  recipiocal- 

*  ly  for  the  other.  An  Inftance  of  which  I  (hall  give 
‘  you  in  a  remarkable  Epigram  which  paffes  current 

*  abroad  for  an  excellent  Song. 

T u  paries  mal  par  tout  de  moi, 

J e  dis  du  bie-n  par  tout  de  toi  } 

Quel  malheur  eft  le  notre  ? 

L'on  ni  croit  ni  I'un,  ni  l  autre. 

‘FOR  the  Satisfadtion  of  fuch  of  your  Friends  as 

*  may  not  underhand  the  Original,  1  (ball  venture  to 

*  tranflate  it  after  my  Fafhion,  fo  as  to  keep  ftriclly  to 

*  the  Turn  of  Thought,  at  the  expence  of  lofing  fome* 

‘  thing  in  the  Poetry  and  Verification. 

Thou  fpeakeft  always  ill  of  me, 

1  fpeak  always  well  of  thee  : 

But  fpite  of  all  our  Noife  and  Bother , 

The  World  believes  nor  one  nor  t'other. 

‘THUS,  Madam,  I  have  endeavoured  to  comply 

*  with  your  Commands ;  not  out  of  any  Vanity  of  eredt- 
‘  ing  my  felf  into  a  Critick,  but  out  of  an  earned  Delire 
‘  of  being  thought,  upon  all  Occafions, 

Your  tnofi  Obedient  Servant 


Vn.  I. 


D 
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Minimutnque  libidine  peccant. 


Juv. 


IF  it  were  poflible  to  bear  up  again#  the  Force  of 
Ridicule,  which  Faihion  has  brought  upon  People  for 
acknowledging  a  Veneration  for  the  moll  Sacred 
■things,  a  Man  might  fay  that  the  time  we  now  are  in 
is  fet  apart  for  Humiliation  ;  and  all  our  Adtions  Ihould 
at  prefent  more  particularly  tend  that  way.  I  remember 
about  thirty  Years  ago  an  eminent  Divine,  who  was  alfo 
moll  exactly  well  bred,  told  his  Congregation  at  White- 
Hall,  that  if  they  did  not  vouchfafe  to  give  their  Lives 
anew  Turn,  they  mull  certainly  go  toa  Place  which  he 
did  not  think  fit  to  name  in  that  Courtly  Audience.  It’s 
with  me  as  with  that  Gentleman ;  I  would,  if  poflible, 
reprefent  the-Errors  of  Life,  efpecia'ly  thofe  arifing  from 
what  we  call  Galantry,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  the  People 
of  Pleafure  may  read  me.  In  this  cafe  I  mull  not  be 
rough  to  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  but  fpeak  of  Sin  as  a 
Gentleman.  It  might  not  perhaps  be  amifs,  if  therefore 
I  Ihould  call  my  prelent  Precaution  aCriticifm  upon  For¬ 
nication-,  and  by  reprefenting  the  unjultTalle  they  have 
who  affedl  that  way  of  Pleafure,  bring  a  Diftafte  upon  it 
among  all  thofe  who  are  judicious  in  their  Satisfactions. 
I  will  be  bold  then  to  lay  down  for  a  Rule,  That  he  who 
follows  this  kind  of  Gratification,  gives  up  much  greater 
delight  by  purfuing  it,  than  he  can  poflibly  enjoy  from 
it.  As  to  the  common  Women  and  the  Stews,  there  is 
no  one  but  will  allow  this  AlTertion  at  fir#  Sight ;  but  if 
it  will  appear,  that  they  who  deal  with  thofe  of  the  Sex 
who  are  lefs  profligate,  defcend  to  greater  Bafenefles  than 
if  they  frequented  Brothels,  it  Ihould,  methinks,  bring 
this  Iniquity  under  fome  Difcountenance.  The  Rake, 
who  without  Senfe  of  Character  or  Decency,  wallows  and 
ranges  in  common  Houfes,  is  guilty  no  farther  than  of 
proiiituting  himfelf,  and  expofing  his  Health  to  Difeafes ; 
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but  the  Man  of  Galantry  cannot  purfue  his  Pleafures 
without  Treachery  to  fome  Man  he  ought  to  love,  and 
making  defpicable  the  Woman  he  admires.  To  live  in 
a  continual  Deceit,  to  refledl  upon  the  Dilhonour  you  do 
fome  Husband,  Father  or  Brother,  who  does  not  deferve 
this  of  you,  and  whom  you  would  deftroy  did  you  know 
they  did  the  like  towards  you,  are  Circumftances  which 
pall  the  Appetite,  and  give  a  Man  of  any  Senfe  of  Ho¬ 
nour  very  painful  Mortification.  What  more  need  be  faid 
againft  a  Gentleman’s  Delight,  than  that  hehimfelf  thinks 
himfelf  a  bafe  Man  in  purfuing  it  ?  When  it  is  thoroughly 
confidered,  he  gives  up  his  very  Being  as  a  Man  of  In¬ 
tegrity  who  commences  Galant.  Let  him  or  her  who 
is  guilty  this  way  but  weigh  the  matter  a  little,  and  the 
Criminal  will  find  that  thofe  whom  they  moil  efteemed 
are  of  a  fudden  become  the  moll  difagreeable  Compa¬ 
nions  ;  nay,  their  good  Qalities  are  grown  odious  and 
painful.  It  is  faid,  People  who  have  the  Plague  have  a 
Delight  in  communicating  the  Iirfedlion  ;  in  like  manner, 
the  Senfe  of  Shame,  which  is  never  wholly  overcome, 
inclines  the  Guilty  this  way  to  contribute  to  the  Deltruc- 
tion  of  others.  And  Women  are  pleafed  to  introduce 
more  Women  into  the  fame  Condition,  tho  they  can  have 
no  other  Satisfadlion  from  it,  than  that  the  Infamy  is  (ha¬ 
red  among  greater  Numbers,  which  they  flatter  them- 
felves  eafesthe  Burden  of  each  particular  Perfon. 

I T  is  a  moll  melancholy  Confideration,  that  for  mo¬ 
mentary  Senfations  of  Joy,  obtained  by  Health,  Men  are 
forced  into  a  conftraint  of  all  their  Words  and  Adlions 
in  the  general  and  ordinary  Occurrences  of  Life.  It  is 
an  Impofiibility  in  this  cafe  to  be  faithful  to  one  Perfon, 
without  being  falfe  to  all  the  reft  of  the  World  :  The 
gay  Figures  in  which  Poetical  Men  of  Ioofe  Morals  have 
placed  this  kind  of  Health  are  but  feeble  Confolations, 
when  a  Man  is  inclined  to  Soliloquy  or  Meditation  upon 
his  paft  Life;  FlalhesofWit  can  promote  Joy,  but  they 
cannot  allay  Grief. 

DISEASE,  Sicknsfs  and  Misfortune  are  what  all 
Men  living  are  liable  to,  it  is  therefore  ridiculous  and  mad 
to  purfue,  inllead  of  dimming,  what  muft  add  to  our 
Anguilh  under  Difeafe  ,  Sicknefs  or  Misfortune.  It  is 
poffible  there  may  be  thofe  whole  Bloods  are  too  warm 
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to  admit  of  thefe  Compundlions  ;  if  there  are  fuch,  I  am 
fure  they  are  laying  up  Store  for  them  :  But  I  have 
better  hopes  of  thole  who  have  not  yet  erafed  the  Im- 
preflions  and  Advantages  of  a  good  Education  and  For¬ 
tune  ;  they  may  be  allured,  that  whoever  wholly  give 
them/ elves  up  to  Lujl,  will  foon  find  it  the  leaf  Fault  they 
are  guilty  of. 

IRRECONCI  LA  B  L  E  Hatred  to  thofe  they  have 
injured,  mean  Shifts  to  cover  their  Offences,  Envy  and 
Malice  to  the  Innocent,  and  a  general  Sacrifice  of  all  that 
is  Good-natured  or  Praife  worthy  when  it  interrupts 
them,  will  poffefs  all  their  Faculties,  and  make  them  ut¬ 
ter  Strangers  to  the  noble  Pleafures  which  flow  from 
Honour  and  Virtue.  Happy  are  they,  who  from  the  Vi- 
iitation  of  Sicknefs,  or  any  other  Accident,  are  awa¬ 
kened  from  a  Courfe  which  leads  to  an  Infenfibility  of 
the  greatell  Enjoyments  in  human  Life. 

A  French  Author,  giving  an  Account  of  a  very  agree¬ 
able  Man,  in  whofe  Character  he  mingles  good  Quali¬ 
ties  and  Infirmities,  rather  than  Vices  and  Virtues,  tells 
the  following  Story. 

‘OUR  Knight,  fays  he,  was  pretty  much  addidled  to 

*  the  moll  fafhionableof  all  Faults.  He  had  a  loofe  Rogue 
‘  for  a  Lacquey,  not  a  little  in  his  Favour,  though  he-  had 

*  no  other  Nam?  for  him  when  he  fpoke  of  him  but  the 
‘  Rafcal,  or  to  him  but  Sirrah.  One  Morning  when 

*  he  was  dreffing, Sirrah,  fays  he,  be  fure  you  bring  home 

*  this  Evening  a  pretty  Wench.  The  Fellow  was  a  Per- 
‘  fon  of  Diligence  and  Capacity,  and  had  for  fome  time 

*  addrefl'ed  himfelf  to  a  decay’d  old  Gentlewoman,  who 

*  had  a  young  Maiden  to  her  Daughter,  beauteous  as  an 
‘  Angel,  not  yet  fixteen  Years  of  Age.  The  Mother’s 
‘  extreme  Poverty,  and  the  Inlinuations  of  this  Artful 
‘  Lacquey  concerning  the  foft  Difpofition  and  Generofity 

*  of  his  Mailer,  mace  her  confent  to  deliver  up  her  Daugh- 

*  ter.  But  many  were  the  Intreaties  and  Reprefentations 
‘  of  the  Mother  to  gain  her  Child’s  Confent  to  an  Adtion, 
‘  which  fhe  laid  lhe  abhorred,  at  the  fame  time  Ihe  exhor- 
‘  ted  her  to  it ;  but  Child,  fays  lhe,  can  you  fee  your  Mo- 

*  ther  die  for  Hunger  ?  The  Virgin  argued  no  longer, 

*  but  turfiing  into  Tears,  laid  fhe  would  go  any  where. 
6  The  Lacquey  conveyed  her  with  great  Obfequioufnefs 

‘and 
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‘  and  Secrecy  to  his  Mailer’s  Lodging,  and  placed  her  in 
‘  a  commodious  Apartment  till  he  came  home.  The 
‘  Knight,  who  knew  his  Man  never  failed  of  bringing 
‘  in  his  Prey,  indulged  his  Genius  at  a  Banquet,  and  was 

*  in  high  Humour  at  an  Entertainment  with  Ladies,  ex- 
‘  petting  to  be  received  in  the  Evening  by  one  as  agree- 
‘  able  as  the  beil  of  them.  When  he  came  home,  his 
‘  Lacquey  met  him  with  a  faucy  and  joyful  Familiarity, 

‘  crying  out.  She  is  as  handfom  as  an  Angel,  (  for  there 

*  is  no  other  Simile  on  thefe  Occafions)  but  the  tender 

*  Fool  has  wept  till  her  Eyes  are  fwelled  and  bloated ; 

‘  for  (he  is  a  Maid  and  a  Gentlewoman.  With  that  he 

*  conducted  his  . Maker  to  the  Room  where  Ihewas,  and 
‘  retired.  The  Knight,  when  he  faw  her  bathed  in 

T ears,  faid  in  fome  Surprife,  Don’t  yovv  know,  young 
‘  Woman,  why  you  were  brought  hither  ?  The  unhappy 
Maid  fell  on  her  Knees,  and  with  many  Interruptions 

*  of  Sighs  and  Tears  faid  to  him,  I  know,  alas !  too  well 

*  why  I  am  brought  hither ;  my  Mother,  to  get  Bread 
‘  for  her  and  my  felf,  has  fent  me  to  do  what  you  pleaf- 

*  ed ;  but  wou’d  it  would  pleafe  Heaven  I  could  die,  be- 

*  fore  I  am  added  to  the  Number  of  thofe  miferable 
‘  Wretches  who  live  without  Honour  !  With  this  Reflexi¬ 
on  (he  wept  anew,  and  beat  her  Bofom.  The  Knight 

*  Pepping  back  from  her,  faid,  I  am  not  fo  abandoned 

*  as  to  hurt  your  Innocence  againft  your  Will. 

*  THE  Novelty  of  the  Accident  furpris’d  him  into 

*  Virtue ;  and  covering  the  young  Maid  with  a  Cloke,  he 
‘  led  her  to  a  Relation’s  Houfe,  to  whofe  Care  he  recom- 

*  mended  her  for  that  Night.  The  next  Morning  he  fent 

*  for  her  Mother,  and  ask’d  her  if  her  Daughter  was 
‘  a  Maid  ?  the  Mother  allured  him,  that  when  (he  deli- 
‘  vered  her  to  his  Servant,  (he  was  a  Stranger  to  Man. 

4  Are  not  you  then,  reply’d  the  Knight,  a  wicked  Wo- 
4  man  to  contrive  the  Debauchery  of  your  own  Child  ? 

4  She  held  down  her  Face  with  Fear  and  Shame,  and  in 
4  her  Confulion  uttered  fome  broken  Words  concerning 
4  her  Poverty.  Far  be  it,  faid  the  Gentleman,  that  you 
4  (hould  relieve  your  felf  from  Want  by  a  much  greater 
4  Evil  :  Your  Daughter  is  a  fine  young  Creature;  do  you 
4  know  of  none  that  ever  fpoke  of  her  for  a  Wife  ?  The 
4  Mother  anfwered.  There  is  an  honed  ManinourNeigh- 
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*  bourhoed  that  loves  her,  who  has  often  faid  he  would 

marry  her  with  Two  Hundred  Pounds.  The  Knight 

*  ordered  his  Man  to  reckon  out  that  Sum,  with  an  Ad- 
‘  dition  of  Fifty  to  buy  the  Bride  Clothes,  and  Fifty  mere 

*  as  a  Help  to  her  Mother. 

I  appeal  to  ail  the  Galants  in  Town,  Whether  poffef- 
fng  all  the  Beauties  in  Great-Britain  could  give  half  the 
Pkafure,  as  this  young  Gentleman  had  in  the  Reflexion 
fef  having  relieved  a  miferable  Parent  from  Guilt  and 
Poverty,  an  innocent  Virgin  from  Publick  Shame,  and 
bellowing  a  Virtuous  Wife  upon  an  honeft  Man  ? 

AS  all  Men  who  are  guilty  this  way  have  not  For¬ 
tunes  or  Opportunities  for  making  fuch  Atonements  for 
their  Vices,  yet  all  Men  may  do  what  is  certainly  in  their 
Power  at  this  good  Seafon.  For  my  part  I  don’t  care  how 
ridiculous  the  Mention  of  it  may  be,  provided  [  hear 
it  has  any  good  Confequence  upon  the  Wretched,  that 
I  recommend  the  molt  abandoned  and  miferable  of 
Mankind  to  the  Charity  of  all  in  profperous  Conditions 
under  the  fame  Guilt  with  thofe  Wretches.  The  Lock 
Kofpital  in  Kent-Jireet ,  Southwark,  for  Men,  that  in 
Kinfjtand  for  Women,  is  a  Receptacle  for  all  Sufferers 
mangled  by  this  Iniquity.  Penitents  lhould  in  their  own 
Hearts  take  upon  them  all  the  Shame  and  Sorrow  they 
have  efcaped  ;  and  it  would  become  them  to  make  an 
Oblation  lor  their  Crimes,  by  Charity  to  thofe  upon 
whom  Vice  appears  in  that  utmoft  Mifery  and  Defor¬ 
mity  ,  which  they  themfelves  are  free  from  by  their 
better  Fortune,  rather  than  greater  Innocence.  It  would 
quicken  our  Compalfion  in  this  Cafe,  if  we  conffdered 
there  may  be  Objefts  there,  who  would  now  move  Hor¬ 
ror  and  Loathing,  that  we  have  once  embraced  with 
Tranfportj  and  as  we  are  Men  of  Honour,  (fori  muff 
not  fpeak  as  we  are  Chriftians)  let  us  not  defert  our  Friends 
or  the  Lofs  of  their  Nofes. 
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N°  18. 

Wednesday ,  April  i. 

Mortis  — 

-  Anirruzque  capaces 

Lucan, 

TH  E  Profpeft  of  Death  is  fo  gloomy  and  difmal, 
that  if  it  were  conftantly  before  our  Eyes,  it  would 
imbitterall  the  Sweets  of  Life.  The  gracious  Au¬ 
thor  of  our  Being  hath  therefore  fo  formed  us,  that  we 
are  capable  of  many  pleafmg  Senfations  and  Reflexions, 
and  meet  with  fo  many  Amufements  and  Solicitudes,  as 
divert  our  Thoughts  from  dwelling  upon  an  Evil,  which 
by  reafon  of  its  feeming  Diftance,  makes  but  languid  Im- 
preffions  upon  the  Mind.  But  how  diflant  foever  the 
Time  of  our  Death  may  be,  fince  it  is  certain  that  we 
muft  die,  it  is  neceffary  to  allot  fome  Portion  of  our  Life 
to  confider  the  End  of  it ;  and  it  is  highly  convenient  to 
fix  fome  Hated  Times  to  meditate  upon  the'  final  Period 
of  our  Exigence  here.  The  Principle  of  Self-Love,  as 
we  are  Men,  will  make  us  inquire,  what  is  like  to  become 
of  us  after  our  Di  Ablution  ?  and  our  Confidence,  as  we 
are  Chriftians,  will  inform  us,  that  according  to  the 
Good  or  Evil  of  our  Aftions  here,  we  fhall  be  tranflated 
to  the  Manfions  of  eternal  Blifs  or  Mifery.  When  this  is 
ferioully  weighed,  we  mult  think  it  Madnefs  to  be  unpre¬ 
pared  againft  the  black  Moment ;  but  when  we  lefleft 
that  perhaps  that  black  Moment  may  be  to  night,  how 
watcttful  ought  we  to  be  ! 

I  was  wonderfully  affefted  with  a  Difcourfe  I  had 
lately  with  a  Clergyman  of  my  Acquaintance  upon  this 
Head,  which  was  to  this  Effect :  ‘  The  Confederation, 

‘  faid  the  good  Man,  that  my  Being  is  precarious,  moved 
*  me  many  Years  ago  to  make  a  Resolution,  which  I  have 
*  diligently  kept,  and  to  which  I  owe  the  greateft  Sa- 
*  tisfaftion  that  a  mortal  Man  can  enjoy.  Every  Night 
*  before  I  addrefs  my  felf  in  private  to  my  Creator,  I  lay 
*  my  Hand  upon  my  Heart,  and  ask  my  felf.  Whether  if 
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So  ?/v  Guardi  an, 

Go d  mould  require  nv  Sou',  c-f  sae  this  Night,  I  coaid 
iope  for  Mercy  from  Mm  r  Tie  bitter  Agonies  I  un¬ 
derwent,  in  this  my  £rft  Acquaintance  with  av  i'eif, 
were  io  far  from  throwing  me  into  Defpair  of  that  Mer¬ 
cy  which  is  over  all  God's  tries.  that  they  rather  pro¬ 
ved  Motives  to  greater  Circcnkpeeticn  in  my  future 
Conduct.  The  ofurer  I  exercifed  my  felfin  Media-' 
'  fens  of  this  kind,  the  lei’s  was  my  Anxiety ;  and  by 
‘  making  the  Thoughts  of  Death  familiar,  what  was  at 
‘  drii  fo  terrible  and  Clocking  is  become  the  fweereft 

*  cf  my  Enjoyments.  Taefe  Contemplations  bare  indeed 
1  male  me  tenons,  bn:  ret  taken;  nay,  they  are  fo  far 

*  from  having  foor’d  my  Temper,  that  as  I  have  2  Mini 
‘  perfectly  compofed,  and  2  fecret  Spring  of  Joy  in  my 

*  Heart,  fo  my  Conversation  is  pleasant,  arc  my  Coun- 

*  tenance  ferene.  1  rude  all  the  innocent  Satisfactions 

*  cf  Life  rare  and  dneere  ;  I  have  no  Share  in  Pleafuie* 
‘  that  leave  a  Sting  behind  them,  nor  am  I  cheated 

*  with  that  kind  cf  Mirth,  i~  tie  rrJlfi  cf  <vtbi:b  there 

*  is  Hca'S'ir.efs. 

OP  ail  the  Prafeffiacs  of  Men,  a  Soldier’s  chiefly  fhould. 
pa:  him  upon  this  religions  Vigilance.  Kis  D  aty  expofes 
him  to  inch  Hazards,  that  the  Evil  which  to  Men  in 
other  Stations  may  deem  far  di leant,  to  him  is  inllant, 
and  ever  before  his  Eyes.  The  Cocnderadon,  that  what 
Men  in  a  Martial  Life  porckafe  is  gained  with  Danger 
me  Labour,  and  mirk  perhaps  be  parted  with  very 
fnecdfv.  is  the  Cm fe  of  much  Licenfe  and  Riot.  As 
mtreover  it  is  necedhry  to  keep  up  the  Spirits  of  thole 
who  are  to  encounter  the  mold  terrible  Dangers,  Otren- 
ces  of  this  Nature  meet  with  great  Indulgence.  Bet 
mere  is  a  Courage  better  founded  than  this  Animal  Fury. 
T-e  fearer  A  Durance,  that  all  is  right  within,  that  if  he 
r.m  ;E  garde  he  will  the  more  fpeedily  be  crown'd 
v.  in  true  Glory,  will  add  Strengdi  to  a  Warrior’s  Arm, 
and  Intrepidity  to  his  Heart. 

ONE  of  the  media  teem  0I  Stratagems  whereby  lua- 
1-- T-_{t  became  formidable,  was  the  Afiarance  that  Impof- 
...  ...  ve  pgj  Votaries,  that  whoever  was  Cain  in  Battle 
fo  mld  be  immediately  conveyed  to  that  luxurious  Para- 
e:f~e  hi'  wanton  Fancy  had  invented.  The  andent  DmiJi 
tacpht"  a  Dofi-hae  which  had  the  fame  EHed,  though 
6  With 
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with  this  Difference  from  Mahomet's,  That  the  Souls  of 
the  Slain  Ihould  tranfmigrate  into  other  Bodies,  and  in 
them  be  rewarded  according  to  the  Degrees  of  their  Me¬ 
rit.  This  is  told  by  Lucan  with  his  ufual  Spirit. 

You  teach  that  Souls,  from  flejhly  Chains  unbound. 

Seek  not  pale  Shades  and  Erebus  profound. 

But  fleeting  hence  to  other  Regions fray. 

Once  more  to  mix  with  animated  Clay  ; 

Hence  Death' s  a  Gap  ( if  Men  may  trufl  the  Lore ) 

’ Twixt  Lives  behind  and  Ages  yet  before. 

Ablefi  Miflake  !  which  Fate's  dread  Pow'r  difarms , 
And f purs  its  Vot'ries  on  to  War's  Alarms', 

Lavi/h  of  Life,  they  ru/h  with  fierce  Delight 
Amidfl  the  Legions,  and  provoke  the  Fight. 

O'  er-matching  Death,  and  freely  cafl  away 
That  Loan  of  Life  the  Gods  are  bound  to  pay. 

OUR  galant  Countryman,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  was  a 
noble  Example  of  Courage  and  Devotion.  I  am  parti¬ 
cularly  pleafed  to  find  that  he  hath  tranflated  the  whole 
Book  of  Pfalms  into  Englijh  Verfe.  A  Friend  of  mine 
informs  me,  that  he  hath  the  Manufcript  by  him,  which 
is  faid  in  the  Title  to  have  been  done  By  the  mofl  noble 
and  virtuous  Gent.  Sir  Phi  lit  Sidney,  Knight. 
They  having  never  been  printed,  I  lhall  prefent  the 
Publick  with  one  of  them,  which  my  Correspondent  a£ 
fures  me  he  hath  faithfully  tranfcribed,  and  wherein  I 
have  taken  the  Liberty  only  to  alter  one  Word. 

PSALM  CXXXVII. 


NIG  H  feated  where  the  River  flows. 

That  wat'reth  Babel’r  thankful  Plain;. 


Which  then  our  Tears,  in  pearled  Rows, 
Did  help  to  water  with  the  Rains 
The  Thought  of  Sion  bred  fuch  Woes, 

That  though  our  Harps  we  did  retain, , 
Yet  ufelefs  and  untouched  there, 

On  Willows  only  hangd  they  were.. 
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II. 

How  while  our  Harps  were  hanged  fa. 

The  Men  whofe  Captives  then  we  lay. 

Did  on  our  Griefs  infulting  go, 

And  more  to  grieve  us  thus  did  fay  ; 

'pou  that  of  Mufd  make  fuch  Show, 

Come fing  us  now  a  Sion’j  Lay  : 

Oh  no  !  we  have  no  Voice  nor  Hand 
Ter  fuch  a  Song  in  fuch  a  Land . 

III. 

Though  far  1  he,  fweet  Sion  Hill, 

In  foreign  Soil  exil'd  from  thee, 

Tet  let  my  Hand  forget  his  Skill, 

If  ever  thou  forgotten  he  ; 

And  let  my  Tongue  fafi  glewed fill 
Unto  my  Roof  lie  mute  in  me ; 

If  thy  NegleSi  within  me  fpring. 

Or  ought  I  do,  but  Salem  fing. 

IV. 

JPut  thou,  O  Lord,  Jhalt  not  forget 
To  quit  the  Pains  ofPdom's  Race, 

Who  caufelefy,  yet  hotly  fet 
Thy  holy  City  to  deface  ; 

Did  thus  the  bloody  Vidlors  whet, 

What  time  they  enter'd  frft  the  Place, 

“  Down,  down  with  it  at  any  Hand, 

“  Make  all  a  Wafle,  let  nothing  ftancL 

V. 

And  Babylon,  that  didfl  us  wafe, 

Thy  ft  If (halt  one  Day  wafted  her 
And  happy  he,  who,  what  thou  haft 
Unto  us  done,  Jhall  do  to  thee ; 

Like  Bitternefs  fball  make  thee  tafte. 

Like  woful  Objedis  make  thee  fee  : 

Yea,  happy  who  thy  little  Ones 
Shall  take ,  and  dajh  againft  the  Stone  f. 

Thurfday, 
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Ne  te  femper  inops  agitet  mexetque  Cupido  ; 

Ne  Pans  or,  &  rerum  mediocriter  utilium  Spes.  Hor. 

IT  was  prettily  obferved  by  fomebody  concerning  the 
great  Vices,  that  there  are  three  which  give  Pleafure, 
as Covetoufnefs,  Gluttony  and  Lull;  one,  which  taftes 
of  nothing  but  Pain,  as  Envy;  the  reft  have  a  Mixture 
of  Pleafure  and  Pain,  as  Anger  and  Pride,.  But  when  a 
Man  confiders  the  State  of  his  own  Mind,  about  which 
every  Member  of  the  Chriftian  World  is  fuppofed  at  this 
time  to  be  employed,  he  will  find  that  the  bell  Defence 
againft  Vice  is  preferving  the  worthieft  Part  of  his  own 
Spirit  pure  from  any  great  Offence  againft  it.  There  is 
a  Magnanimity  which  makes  us  look  upon  our  felves  with 
Difdain,  after  we  have  been  betray’d  by  fudaen  Defire, 
Opportunity  of  Gain,  the  Abfence  of  a  Perlbn  who  ex¬ 
cels  us,  the  Fault  of  a  Servant,  or  the  ill  Fortune  of  an 
Adverfary,  into  the  Gratification  of  Lull,  Covetoufnefs., 
Envy,  Rage  or  Pride,  when  the  mere  fublime  Part  of 
our  Souls  is  kept  alive,  and  we  have  not  repeated  In¬ 
firmities  till  they  are  become  vicious  Habits. 

THE  Vice  of  Covetoufnefs  is  what  enters  deepeft 
into  the  Soul  of  any  other ;  and  you  may  have  feen 
Men,  otherwife  the  molt  agreeable  Creatures  in  the 
World,  fo  feized  with  the  Defire  of  being  richer,  that 
they  lhall  ftartle  at  indifferent  things,  and  live  in  a.con- 
tinual  Guard  and  Watch  over  themfelvesfrom  a  remote 
Fear  of  Expence.  No  pious 'Man  can  be  focircumfpedt 
in  the  Care  of  his  Confidence,  as  the  covetous  Man  is 
in  that  of  his  Pocket. 

I  F  a  Man  would  preferve  his  own  Spirit,  and  his 
natural  Approbation  cf  higher  and  more  worthy  Pur- 
fuits,  he  could  never  fall  into  this  Littlenefs,  but  his 
Mind  would  be  Hill  open  to  Honour  and  Virtue,  in 
fpite  of  Infirmities  and  Relapfes,  But  what  extremely 
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difcourages  me  in  my  Precautions  as  a  G  u  a  r  d  i  a  n, 
is,  that  there  is  an  univerfal  Defe&ion  from  the  Admi¬ 
ration  of  Virtue.  Riches  and  outward  Splendor  have 
taken  up  the  Place  of  it ;  and  no  Man  thinks  he  is  mean, 
if  he  is  not  poor.  But  alas !  this  delpicable  Spirit  de- 
bafes  our  very  Being,  and  makes  our  Paffions  take  a 
new  T urn  from  their  natural  Bent. 

I  T  was  a  Caufe  of  great  Sorrow  and  Melancholy  to 
me  fome  Nights  ago  at  a  Play.,  to  fee  a  Croud  in  the  Ha¬ 
bits  of  the  Gentry  of  England  ftupid  to  the  noblell  Sen¬ 
timents  we  have.  The  Circumllance  happened  in  th* 
Scene  of  Diftreis  betwixt  Piercy  and  Anna  Bullen  :  One 
©f  the  Centineis  who  itoed  on  the  Stage,  to  prevent  the 
Diforders  which  the  moll  unmaneriy  Race  of  young  Men 
that  ever  were  feen  in  any  Age  frequently  raife  in  Pub- 
lick  Alfemblies,  upon  Piercy  s  befeeching  to  be  heard, 
built  into  Tears  ;  upon  which  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
Audience  fell  into  a  loud  and  ignorant  Laughter  ;  which 
others,  who  were  touched  with  the  liberal  Companion 
in  the  poor  Fellow,  could  hardly  fupprefs  by  their 
clapping.  But  the  Man,  without  the  leait  Confufion  or. 
Shame  in  his  Countenance  for  what  had  happened,  wi¬ 
ped  away  the  Tears,  and  was  ftili  intent  upon  the  Play . 
TheDiltrefs  Rill  rifmg,  the  Soldier  was  fo  much  moved, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  Face  from  the  Audience, 
to  their  no  fraali  Merriment.  Piercy  had  the  Galantry. 
to  take  notice  of  his  honeft  Heart ;  and,  as  I  am  told, 
gave  him  a  Crown  to  help  him  in  his  Affiiftion.  It  ia 
certain  this  poor  Fellow  in  his  humble  Condition,  had 
iuch  a  lively  Companion  as  a.  Soul  unwedded  to  tha 
"World ;  were  it  otherwife,  gay  Lights  and  Dreffes, 
with  Appearances  of  People  of  Falhion  and  Wealth,  to 
which  his  Fortune  could  not  be  familiar,  would  have 
taken  up  all  his  Attention  and  Admiration. 

IT  is  every  thing  that  is  Praife- worthy,  as  well  as. 
pure  Religion,  (according  to  a  Book  too  facred  for  me  to 
quote)  to  rvifit  the  Fatherlefs  and  Widows  in  their  Ajflic~. 
tion,  and  to  keep  himfelf  un/potted  from  the  Worlds  Every 
Step  that  a  Man  makes  beyond  moderate  and  reafonable 
provifron,  is  taking  fo  much  from  the  Worthinefs  of  his 
©wn  Spirit ;  and  hd  that  is  intirely  fet  upon  making  a 
fortune,  is  all  that  while  undoing  the  Man.  He  mull. 
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grow  deaf  to  the  Wretched,  eftrange  himfelf  from  the 
Agreeable,  learn  Hardnefs  of  Heart,  difrelifh  every  thing 
that  is  noble,  and  terminate  all  in  his  defpicable  Self! 
Indulgence  in  any  one  immoderate  Defire  or  Appetite 
engroifes  the  whole  Creature,  and  his  Life  is  facrificed 
to  that  one  Defire  or  Appetite ;  but  how  much  otherwile 
is  it  with  thofe  that  preferve  alive  in  them  fomething 
that  adorns  their  Condition,  and  Ihews  the  Man,  whe¬ 
ther  a  Prince  or  a  Beggar,  above  his  Fortune  ? 

I  have  juft  inow  recorded  a  Foot  Soldier  for  the  Poli- 
teft  Manin  a  Britijh  Audience,  from  the  Force  of  Nature* 
untainted  with  the  Singularity  of  an  ill-applied  Educa¬ 
tion.  A  good  Spirit,  that  is  not  abufed,  can  add  new 
Glories  to  the  highelt  State  in  the  World,  as  well  as 
giv-e  Beauties  to  the  meaneft.  I  fh all  exemplify  this  by. 
inferting  a  Prayer  of  Harry  the  Fourth  of  France  juft 
before  a  Battle,  in  which  he  obtain’d  an  intire  Victory. 


0  LORD  of  Hofts,  who  canjl  fee  through  the  t  hi  cleft 
V til  and  clofeft  Difguife ,  who  vieweft  the  Bottom  of 
my  Heart ,  and  the  deepeji  Deftgns  of  my  Enemies,  who 
1  haft  in  thy  Hands,  as  well  as  before  thine  Eyes,  all  the 
Events  which  concern  human  Life ,  if  thou  knoweft  that  my 
Reign  will  promote  thy  Glory  and  the  Safety  of  thy  People, 
if  thou  knoweft  that  I  have  no  other  Ambition  in  my  Soul,  but 
to  advance  the  Honour  of  thy  Holy  Name,  and  the  Good  of 
this  State,  favour ,  O  great  God,  the  f  uftice  of  my  Arms , 
and  reduce  all  the  Rebels  to  acknovslcdge  him  whom  thy  fa- 
cred  Decrees,  and  the  Order  of  a  lawful  Succeffton,  have 
made  their  Sovereign',  but  if  thy  good  P  rovidence  has  or¬ 
dered  it  othervoife,  and  thou  feeft  that  I  fhould  prove  one  of 
thofe  Kings  whom  thougiveft  in  thine  Anger,  take  from  me, 
O  merciful  God,  my  Life  and  my  Crown,  make  me  this  Day 
i  a  Sacrifce  to  thy  Will,  let  my  Death  end  the  Calamities 
I  of  France,  and  let  my  Blood  be  the  laft  that  is  fpilt  in  this 
[i  Quarrel. 


THE  King  uttered  this  generous  Prayer  in  a  Voice, 
and  with  a  Countenance,  that  infpired  all  who  heard  and 
beheld  him  with  like  Magnanimity:  Then  turning  to  the 
Squadron,  at  the  Plead  of  which  he  deiigned  to  charge. 
My  Fellovu-foldiers,  faid  he,  as  you  run  my  Fortune,  fo 
do  I  jours ;  your  Safety  confifts  in  keeping  well  your  Ranks  j 
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but  if  the  Heat  of  the  Atlion  Jhould  force  you  to  Diforder , 
think  of  nothing  hut  Rallying  again-,  if  you  lofe  the  Sight 
of  your  Colours  and  Standards,  look  round  for  the  white 
Flume  in  my  Beaver,  you  /hall fee  it  where  ever  you  are , 
and  it /ball  had  you  to  Glory  and  to  Vi  Rory. 

THE  Magnanimity  of  this  Illudrious  Prince  was  fup- 
ported  by  a  firm  Reliance  on  Providence,  which  infpired 
him  with  a  Contempt  of  Life,  and  an  Affurance  of  Con- 
qued.  His  generous  Scorn  of  Royalty,  but  as  it  con¬ 
fided  with  the  Service  of  God,  and  Good  of  his  People, 
is  an  Inftance,  that  the  Mind  of  Man,  when  it  is  well 
difpofed,  is  always  above  its  Condition,  even  tho’  it  be 
that  of  a  Monarch. 

tiV  ‘S'lgXtfgS  "  r?7T~: 
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Minuti 

Semper  &  infirmi  eft  animi  exiguique  voluptas 

Ultio- — -  Juv. 

L  L  Galantry  and  Fafhion,  one  would  imagine, 
fhould  rife  out  of  the  Religion  and  Laws  of  that 
Nation  wherein  they  prevail;  but  alas !  in  this 
Kingdom,  gay  Charafters,  and  thofe  which  lead  in  the 
Pleafure  and  Inclinations  of  the  fafliionable  World,  are 
fuch  as  are  readied  to  pradliie  Crimes  the  mod  abhorrent 
to  Nature,  and  contradictory  to  our  Faith.  A  Chridian 
and  a  Gentleman  are  made  inconfident  Appellations  of  the 
fame  Perfon  ;  you  are  not  to  expedt  eternal  Life,  if  you 
do  not  forgive  Injuries,  and  your  mortal  Life  is  uncom¬ 
fortable,  if  you  are  not  ready  to  commit  a  Murder,  in 
Refentment  for  an  Affront :  For  good  Senfe  as  well  as 
Religion  is  fo  utterly  baniihed  the  World,  thatMen  glory 
in  their  very  Pafiions,  and  purfue  Trifles  with  the  utmofl 
Vengeance  ;  fo  little  do  they  know  that  to  Forgive  is  the 
mod  arduous  Fitch  Human  Nature  can  arrive  at:  A  Cow¬ 
ard  has  often  Fought,  a  Coward  has  often  Conquered, 
but  a  Coward  never  forgave.  The  Power  of  doing  that 
flows  from  a  Strength  of  Soul  confcious  of  its  own 
Force;  whence  it  draws  a  certain  Safety,  which  its  Ene¬ 
my 
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my  is  not  of  Confideration  enough  to  interrupt ;  for  ’tia 
peculiar  in  the  Make  of  a  brave  Man  to  have  his  Friends 
feem  much  above  him,  his  Enemies  much  below  him. 

YET  though  the  N  egled  of  our  Enemies  may,  fo  i»- 
tenfe  a  Forgivenefs  as  the  Love  of  them  is  not  to  be  in 
the  lead  accounted  for  by  the  Force  of  Conflitution,  but 
is  a  more  fpiritual  and  refined  Moral,  introduced  by  him 
who  died  for  thofe  that  perfecuted  him;  yet  very  juftly 
delivered  to  us,  when  we  confider  ourfelves  Offenders, 
and  to  be  forgiven  on  the  reafonable  Terms  of  Forgiv¬ 
ing  ;  for  who  can  ask  what  he  will  not  beftow  ?  Espe¬ 
cially  when  that  Gift  is  attended  with  a  Redemption 
from  the  cruelleft  Slavery  to  the  moft  acceptable  Free* 

1  dom  :  For  when  the  Mind  is  in  Contemplation  of  Re- 
!  venge,  all  its  Thoughts  mull  Surely  be  tortured  with  the 
alternate  Pangs  of  Rancour,  Envy,  Hatred,  and  Indigna¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  who  profefs  a  Sweet  in  the  Enjoyment  of 
it,  certainly  never  felt  the  consummate  BliSs  of  Reconcili¬ 
ation  :  At  Such  an  Inftant  the  falSe  Ideas  we  received  un¬ 
ravel,  and  the  ShineSs,  the  Diftruft,  the  Secret  Scorns,  and 
all  the  baSe  Satisfa&ions  Men  had  in  each  others  Fault* 
and  Misfortunes,  are  diSpelled,  and  their  Souls  appear  in 
their  native  WhiteneSs,  without  the  leaft  Streak  of  that 
Malice  or  Diftafte  which  Sullied  them  :  And  perhaps  thoSe 
very  Aftions,  which  (when  we  looked  at  them  in  the 
oblique  Glance  with  which  Hatred  doth  always  See 
things)  wer#  Horrid  and  Odious,  when  obServed  with 
honeft  and  open  Eyes,  are  Beauteous  and  Ornamental. 

B  U  T  if  Men  are  averfe  to  us  in  the  moft  violent  De¬ 
gree,  and  we  can  never  bring  them  to  anamicableTem- 
per,  then  indeed  we  are  to  exert  an  obftinate  Oppofition 
to  them ;  and  never  let  the  Malice  of  our  Enemies  have 
fo  effectual  an  Advantage  over  us,  as  to  efcape  our  Good¬ 
will  :  For  the  negledted  and  deSpiSed  Tenets  of  Religion 
are  So  Generous,  and  in  So  TranScendent  and  Heroick  a 
manner  dilpofed  for  publick  Good,  that  ’tis  not  in  a  Man’s 
Power  to  avoid  their  Influence  ;  for  the  Chriitian  is  as 
much  inclin’d  to  your  Service  when  your  Enemy,  as  the 
moral  Man  when  your  Friend. 

BU  T  the  Followers  of  a  Crucified  Saviour  nv’ft  root 
out  of  their  Hearts  all  Sen!'e  that  there  is  any  thing  great 
and  no,  -  in  Pride  or  Haughtineis  of  Spirit;  yet  it  will 
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be  very  difficult  to  fix  that  Idea  in  our  Souls,  except  we 
can  think  as  worthily  of  our  felvesj  when  we  praftife 
the  contrary  Virtues  ;  we  mull:  learn  and  be  convinced, 
that  there  is  fomething  Sublime  and  Heroic  in  true  Meek- 
nefs  and  Humility,  for  they  arife  from  a  great,  not  & 
groveling  Idea  of  Things ;  for  as  certainly  as  Pride  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  mean  and  narrow  View  of  the  little  Advan¬ 
tages  about  a  Man’s  felf,  fo  Meeknefs  is  founded  on  the 
extended  Contemplation  of  the  Place  we  bear  in  the  U- 
niverfe,  and  a  juft  Obfervation  how  little,  how  empty, 
how  wavering  are  our  deepeft  Refolves  and  Councils. 
And  as  ( to  a  well- taught  Mind)  when  you’ve  faid  an 
haughty  and  proud  Man,  you  have  fpoke  a  narrow  Con¬ 
ception,  little  Spirit,  and  defpicable  Carriage  ;  fo  when 
you  have  faid  a  Man’s  meek  and  humble,  you  have  ac¬ 
quainted  us  that  fuch  a  Perfon  has  arrived  at  the  hardeft 
Task  in  the  World,  in  an  univerfal  Obfervation  round 
him ,  to  be  quick  to  fee  his  own  Faults,  and  other  Mens 
Virtues,  and  at  the  height  of  Pardoning  every  Man  fooner 
thanhimfeif;  you  have  alfo  given  us  to  underhand,  that 
to  treat  him  kindly,  fincerely  and  refpectfully,  is  but  a 
mere  Juftice  to  him  that  is  ready  to  do  us  the  fame  Of¬ 
fices.  This  Temper  of  Soul  keeps  us  always  awake  to  a 
juft  Senfe  of  Things,  teaches  us  that  we  are  as  well  a- 
kin  to  Worms  as  to  Angels  ;  and  as  nothing  is  above 
thefe,  fo  nothing  below  thofe.  It  keeps  our  Under- 
ftanding  tight  about  us,  fo  that  all  things  appear  to  us: 
great  or  little,  as  they  are  in  Nature  and  the  Sight  of 
Heaven,  not  as  they  are  gilded  or  fullied  by  Accident  or 
Fortune. 

I  T  were  to  be  wiffied  that  all  Men  of  Senfe  would 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  refleft  upon  the  Dignity  of 
Chriftian  Virtues,  it  would  poffibly  enlarge  their  Souls 
into  fuch  a  Contempt  of  what  Fafhion  and  Prejudice  have 
made  honourable,  that  their  Duty,  Inclination  and  Ho¬ 
nour  would  tend  the  fame  way,  and  make  all  their  Lives 
an  uniform  Aft  of  Religion  and  Virtue. 

A  S  to  the  great  Cataltrophe  of  this  Day,  on  which  the 
Mediator  of  the  World  fuffered  the  greateft  Indignities' 
and  Death  it  felf  for  the  Salvation  of  Mankind,  it  would 
be  worth  Gentlemens  Confideration,  whether  from  his 
Example  it  would  not  be  proper  to  kill  all  Inclinations  to 
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Revenge  ;  and  examine  whether  it  would  not  be  expedi¬ 
ent  to  receive  new  Notions  of  what  is  Great  and  Ho¬ 
nourable. 

THIS  is  neceffary  againft  the  Day  wherein  he  who 
died  ignominioufly  for  us  Jhall  defend  from  Heaven  to  be 
our  Judge,  inMajefy  and  Glory.  How  will  the  Man  who 
lhall  die  by  the  Sword  of  Pride  and  'Wrath,  and  in  Con¬ 
tention  with  his  Brother,  appear  before  him,  at  whofe 
f  refence  Nature  Jhall  be  in  an  Agony,  and  the  great  and 
glorious  Bodies  of  Light  be  obfcured  ;  when  the  Sun  fhall  be 
darkened,  the  Moon  turned  into  Blood,  and  all  the  Powers 
of  Hea  ven  f oaken  ;  when  the  Heavens  themfelves  fhall pafs 
away  with  a  great  Noife,  and  the  Elements  diffolve  with 
fervent  Heat ;  when  the  Earth  alfo,  and  all  the  IV irks 
that  are  therein  fhall  be  burnt  up  ? 

WHAT  may  jultly  damp  in  our  Minds  the  Diaboli¬ 
cal  Madnefs,  which  prompts  ^us  to  decide  our  petty  Ani- 
mofities  by  the  Hazard  of  Eternity,  is,  that  in  that  one 
Aft  the  Criminal  does  not  only  highly  offend,  but  forces 
hinrfelf  into  the  Prefence  of  his  Judge,  that  is  certainly 
his  Cafe  who  dies  in  a  Duel.  I  cannot  but  repeat  it.  He 
that  dies  in  a  Duel  knowingly  offends  God,  and  in  that 
very  Aftion  rufhes  into  his  offended  Prefence.  Is  it  paf- 
fible  for  the  Heart  of  Man  to  conceive  a  more  terrible 
Image  than  that  of  a  departed  Spirit  in  this  Condition  ? 
Could  we  butfuppofeit  has  juft  left  its  Body,  and  ftruclc 
with  the  terrible  Reflexion,  That  to  avoid  the  Laughter 
of  Fools,  and  being  the  By-word  of  Idiots,  it  has  now 
precipitated  it  felf  into  the  Din  of  Demons,  and  the 
Howlings  of  Eternal  Defpair,  how  willingly  now  would 
it  fuffer  the  Imputation  of  Fear  and  Cowardife,  to  have 
one  Moment  left  not  to  tremble  in  vain? 

THE  Scriptures  are  full  of  pathetical  and  warm  Pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Condition  of  an  happy  or  milerable  Futuri¬ 
ty  ;  and,  I  am  confident,  that  the  frequent  reading  of 
them  would  make  the  way  to  an  happy  Eternity  fo  a- 
greeable  and  pleafant,  that  he  who  tries  it  will  find  the 
Difficulties,  which  he  before  fuffered  in  fhunning  the  Al¬ 
lurements  of  Vice,  abforpt  in  the  Pleafure  he  will  take  in 
the  purfuit  of  Virtue  :  And  how  happy  muft  that  Mortal 
be,  who  thinks  himfelf  in  the  favour  of  an  Almighty,  and 
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can  think  of  Death  as  a  thing  which  it  is  an  Infirmity  not 
to  defire  ? 
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■-  - Fungar  itiani 

Munere -  Virg. 

DR.  Tillotfon ,  in  his  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Dan¬ 
ger  of  all  known  Sin,  both  from  the  Light  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  Revelation,  after  having  given  us  the 
Defcription  of  the  Laft  Day  out  of  Holy  Writ,  has  this 
remarkable  PaiTage. 

*  I  appeal  to  any  Man,  whether  this  be  not  a  Repre* * 
*  fcntation  of  things  very  proper  and  fui table  to  that 
*  Great  Day,  wherein  he  who  made  the  World  lhall 
*  come  to  judge  it  ?  And  whether  the  Wit  of  Man  ever 
*  deviled  any  thing  fo  awful,  and  fo  agreeable  to  the  Ma- 
*  jelly  of  God,  and  the  folemn  Judgment  of  the  whole 
*  World?  The  Defcription  which  Virgil  makes  of  the  E- 
‘  lyf an  Fields,  and  the  Infernal  Regions,  how  infinitely  do 
*  they  fall  fhort  of  the  Majefty  of  the  Holy  Scripture,. 
*  and  the  Defcription  there  made  of  Heaven  and  Hell, 
‘  and  of  the  Great  and  Terrible  Day  of  the  Lord !  So  that 
*  in  Comparifon  they  are  childifh  and  trifling  ;  and  yet 
*  perhaps  he  had  the  moft  regular  and  moll  govern’d 
*  Imagination  of  any  Man  that  ever  lived,  and  obferved 
*  the  greateft  Decorum  in  his  Characters  and  Defcripti- 

*  ons.  But  who  can  declare  the  great  things  of  God,  but 
‘  he  to  whom  God J, hall  reveal  them  ? 

T  HI  S  Obfervation  was  worthy  a  moft  Polite  Man, 
and  ought  to  be  of  Authority  with  all  who  are  fuch,  fo 
far  as  to  examine  whether  he  fpoke  that  as  a  Man  of  a 
juftTafte  and  Judgment,  or  advanced  it  merely  for  the 
Service  of  his  Dodtrineas  a  Clergyman. 

I  am  very  confident  whoever  reads  the  Gofpels,  with 
an  Heart  as  much  prepared  in  Favour  of  them  as  when 
he  fits  down  to  Virgil  ax  Homer,  will  find  no  Paflage  there 

which 
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which  is  not  told  with  more  natural  Force  than  any  E- 
pifode  in  either  of  thofe  Wits,  who  were  the  Chief  of 
mere  Mankind. 

T  HE  laft  thing  I  read  was  the  24th  Chapter  of  St, 
Luke,  which  gives  an  Account  of  the  Manner  in  which 
our  Bleffed  Saviour,  after  his  Refurreftion,  joined  with 
two  Difciplesonthe  Way  to  Emtnaus  as  an  ordinary  Tra¬ 
veller,  and  took  the  Privilege  as  fuch  to  inquire  of  them 
what  occaftoned  a  Sadnefs  he  obferved  in  their  Counte¬ 
nances  ;  or  whether  it  was  from  any  Publick  Caufe  ? 
Their  Wonder  that  any  Manfo  near  Jerufalem  fhould  be 
a  Stranger  to  what  had  palled  there ;  their  Acknowledg¬ 
ment  to  one  they  met  accidentally  that  they  had  believed 
in  this  Prophet ;  and  that  now,  the  Third  Day  after  his 
Death,  they  were  in  Doubt  as  to  their  pleafing  Hope 
which  occaftoned  the  Heavinefs  he  took  notice  of,  are 
all  reprefen  ted  in  a  Stile  which  Men  of  Letters  call  the 
Great  and  noble  Simplicity.  The  Attention  of  the  Difci- 
ples,  when  he  expounded  the  Scriptures  concerning  him- 
felf,  his  offering  to  take  his  Leave  of  them,  their  Fond- 
nefs  of  his  Stay,  and  the  Manifeftation  of  the  great  Gueft 
whom  they  had  entertained  while  he  was  yet  at  Meat 
with  them,  are  all  Incidents  which  wonderfully  pleafe 
the  Imagination  of  a  Chriltian  Reader;  and  give  to  him 
fomething  of  that  Touch  of  Mind  which  the  Brethren 
felt,  when  they  faid  one  to  another,  Did  not  our  Hearts 
burn  'within  us,  while  he  talked  with  us  by  the  Way,  and 
while  he  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures  ? 

I  am  very  far  from  pretending  to  treat  thefe  Matters 
as  they  deferve ;  but  I  hope  thofe  ,Gentlemen  who  are 
qualified  for  it,  and  called  to  it,  will  forgive  me,  and  con- 
!  fider  that  I  fpeak  as  a  mere  Secular  Man,  impartially  con- 
fidering  the  Effett  which  the  Sacred  Writings  will  have 
upon  the  Soul  of  an  intelligent  Reader ;  and  it  is  fome  Ar¬ 
gument,  that  a  thing  is  the  immediate  Work  of  God, 
when  it  fo  infinitely  tranfeends  all  the  Labours  of  Man. 
When  I  look  upon  RaphaePs  Picture  of  our  Saviour 
appearing  to  his  Difciples  after  his  Refur  reft  ion,  I  cannot 
but  think  the  juft  Difpofition  of  that  Piece  has  in  it  the 
Force  of  many  Volumes  on  the  Subjeft  :  The  Evange- 
lifts  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  a  paflionate 
Zeal  and  Love  which  the  Painter  has  thrown  in  their  Fa¬ 
ces  i 


ces ;  the  Huddle  Group  of  thofe  who  Hand  moll  diftant 
are  admirable  Reprefentations  of  Men  abalhed  with  their 
late  Unbeliefand  Hardnefs  of  Heart.  Andfuch  Endeavours 
as  this  of  Raphael ,  and  of  all  Men  not  called  tc  the  Altar, 
are  Collateral  Helps  not  to  be  defpifed  by  the  Minifters 
of  the  Gofpel. 

’T  I S  with  this  View  that  I  prefume  upon  Subjects  of 
thisICind,  and  Men  may  take  up  this  Paper,  and  be  catch- 
ed  by  an  Admonition  under  the  Difguileof  a  Diveriion. 

ALL  the  Arts  and  Sciences  ought  to  be  employed  in 
one  Confederacy  again  ft  the  prevailing  Torrent  of  .Vice 
and  Impiety  ;  and  it  will  be  no  fmall  Step  in  the  Pro* 
grefs  of  Religion,  if  it  is  as  evident  as  it  ought  to  be, 
that  he  wants  the  beft  Tafte  and  beftSenfe  a  Man  can 
have,  who  is  cold  to  the  Beauty  of  Holinefs. 

A  S  for  my  part,  when  I  have  happened  to  attend  the 
Corps  of  a  Friend  to  his  Interment,  and  have  feen  a 
graceful  Man  at  the  Entrance  of  a  Church  yard,  who  be¬ 
came  the  Dignity  of  his  Fun&ion,  and  aliumed  an  Au¬ 
thority  which  is  natural  to  Truth,  pronounce  I  am  tht 
Refurredion  and  the  Life,  he  that  believetb  in  me,  though  he 
were  dead  yet  Jhall  he  live  ;  and  vuhofoever  liveth  and  be- 
lieveth  in  me Jhall  never  die :  I  fay,  upon  fuch  an  Occafion, 
the  Retrofpefl  upon  paft  Aftions  between  the  Deceafed 
whom  I  followed  and  my  felf,  together  with  the  many 
little  Circumftances  thatilrike  upon  the  Soul,  and  alter¬ 
nately  give  Grief  and  Confolation,  have  vanifhed  like  a 
Dream  j  and  I  have  been  relieved  as  by  a  Voice  from 
Heaven,  when  the  Solemnity  has  proceeded,  and  after  a 
long  Paufe  1  again  heard  theServant  of  God  utter,  lknovo 
that  my  Redeemer  li^veth,  and  that  he  Jhall ft  and  at  the  lat¬ 
ter  Bay  upon  the  Earth ;  and  though  Worms  defray  this  Bo- 
dy,yet  in  my  Flejh  Jhall  I  fee  God ;  vohom  I  Jhall  fee for  my  felf, 
and  my  Eyes  Jhall  behold,  and  not  another.  How  have  I 
been  railed  above  this  World  and  all  its  Regards,  and  how 
well  prepared  to  receive  the  next  Sentence  which  the  ho¬ 
ly  Man  has  fpoken,  We  brought  nothing  into  this  World, 
and  it  is  certain  voe  can  carry  nothing  out ;  the  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  avsay,  blejfed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord  ! 

T  FI  E  RE  are  I  know  Men  of  heavy  Temper  without 
Genius,  who  can  read  thefe  Expreffions  of  Scripture  with 
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as  much  Indifference  as  they  do  the  reft  of  thefe  loofe  Pa¬ 
pers  :  However  I  will  not  defpair  but  to  bring  Men  of 
Wit  into  a  Love  and  Admiration  of  Sacred  Writings; 
and,  as  old  as  I  am,  1  promife  my  felf  to  fee  the  Day 
when  it  fhall  be  as  much  the  Fafhion  among  Men  of  Po- 
litenefs  to  admire  a  Rapture  of  St.  Paul,  as  any  fine  Ex- 
preffion  in  Virgil  or  Horace ;  and  to  fee  a  w'ell-drefled 
young  Man  produce  an  Evangelift  out  of  his  Pocket,  and 
be  no  more  out  of  Countenance  than  if  it  were  a  Claffick 
Printed  by  Elzevir. 

I T  is  a  Gratitude  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  Providence 
by  Men  of  diftinguilhed  Faculties,  to  praife  and  adore  the 
Author  of  their  Being  with  a  Spirit  fuitable  to  thofe  Fa¬ 
culties,  and  roufe  flower  Men  by  their  Words,  Aftions, 
and  Writings  to  a  Participation  of  their  Tranfports  and 
Thankfgivings. 


N°  22.  Monday ,  April  6. 


Pur  a  mihi  &  rigui  placeant  in  Vallibus  Amnes, 
Elumina  amem  Sylvafque  inglorius  ••••  Virg. 

PASTORAL  Poetry  not  only  amufes  the  Fancy  the 
moft  delightfully,  but  is  likewife  more  indebted  to 
it  than  any  other  fort  whatfoever.  It  tranfports  us 
into  a  kind  of  Fairy- Land,  where  our  Ears  are  foothed 
with  the  Melody  of  Birds,  bleating  Flocks,  and  purling 
Streams ;  our  Eyes  inchanted  with  flowery  Meadows  and 
fpringing  Greens  ;  we  are  laid  under  cool  Shades,  and 
entertained  with  all  the  Sweets  and  Frelhnefs  of  Nature. 
It  is  a  Dream,  ’tis  a  Vifion,  which  we  wilh  may  be  real, 
and  we  believe  that  it  is  true. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Lizard's  Head  was  fo  far  turned  with 
thefe  Imaginations,  when  we  were  laft  in  the  Country, 
that  lhe  loft  her  Reft  by  liftening  to  Nightingales ;  Ihe 
kept  a  Pair  of  Turtles  cooing  in  her  Chamber,  and  had  a 
tame  Lamb  running  after  her  up  and  down  the  Houfe. 
I  ufed  all  gentle  Methods  to  bring  her  to  her  felf;  as  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  Deflgn  heretofore  of  turning  Shepherd  my 

felf. 
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{elf,  when  I  read  Virgil  or  Theocritus  at  Oxford.  But  as 
my  Age  and  Experience  have  armed  me  againft  any 
Temptation  to  the  Paftoral  Life,  I  can  now  with  the 
greater  Safety  confiderit;  and  fhall  lay  down  fuch  Rules, 
as  thofe  of  my  Readers,  who  have  the  aforefaid  Defrgn, 
ought  to  obferve,  if  they  would  follow  the  Steps  of  the 
Shepherds  and  Shepherdeffes  of.  ancient  Times. 

I N  order  to  form  a  right  Judgment  of  Paftoral  Poe¬ 
try,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  call  back  our  Eyes  on  the  firft 
Ages  of  the  World.  For  lince  that  way  of  Life  is  not 
now  in  Being,  we  muft  inquire  into  the  Manner  of  it 
when  it  aftually  did  exift.  Before  Mankind  was  formed 
into  large  Societies,  or  Cities  were  built,  and  Commerce 
eftablifhed,  the  Wealth  of  the  World  confided  chiefiy  in 
Flocks  and  Herds.  The  tending  of  thefe,  we  find  to 
have  been  the  Employment  of  the  firft  Princes,  whofe 
Subjects  were  Sheep  and  Oxen,  and  their  Dominions  the 
adjoin:ng  Vales.  As  they  lived  in  great  Affluence  and 
Eale,  we  may  prefume  that  they  enjoyed  fuch  Pleafures 
as  that  Condition  afforded,  free  and  uninterrupted.  Their 
manner  of  Life  gave  them  Vigour  of  Body,  and  Serenity 
of  Mind.  The  Abundance  they  were  poffeft  of  fecured 
them  from  Avarice,  Ambition  or  Envy ;  they  could 
fcarce  have  any  Anxieties  or  Contentions,  where  every 
one  had  more  than  he  could  tell  what  to  do  with.  Love 
indeed  might  occafion  fome  Rivalfflips  amongft  them, 
becaufe  many  Lovers  fix  upon  one  Objeft,  for  the  Lofs 
of  which  they  will  be  fatisfied  with  no  Compenfation. 
Otherwife  it  was  a  State  of  Eafe,  Innocence  and  Con¬ 
tentment  ;  where  Plenty  begot  Pleafure,  and  Pleafure 
begot  Singing,  and  Singing  begot  Poetry,  and  Poetry 
begot  Pleafure  again. 

THUS  happy  was  the  firft  Race  of  Men,  but  rude 
withal  and  uncultivated.  For  before  they  could  make 
any  confiderable  Progrefs  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
Tranquillity  of  the  Rural  Life  was  deftroyed  by  turbu¬ 
lent  and  ambitious  Spirits ;  who,  having  built  Cities, 
railed  Armies,  and  ftudied  Policies  of  State,  made  Vaf- 
fals  of  the  defencelefs  Shepherds,  and  rendered  that 
which  was  before  eafy  and  unreftrained,  a  mean,  la¬ 
borious,  raiferable  Condition.  Hence,  if  we  confider 
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the  Paftoral  Period  before  Learning,  we  fliall  find  it 
unpoiiffied;  if  after,  we  fliall  find  it  unplea&nt. 

THE  Ufe  that  I  would  make  of  this  ihort  Review  of 
the  Country  Life  fnall  be  this.  An  Author  that  would 
amufe  himfelf  by  writing  Paftorals,  fficuld  form  in  his 
Fancy  a  Rural  Scene  of  perfeft  Eafe  and  Tranquillity, 
where  Innocence,  Simplicity,  and  Joy  abound.  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  writes  about  the  Country ;  he  muft  give 
us  what  is  agreeable  in  that  Scene,  and  hide  what  is 
wretched.  It  is  indeed  commonly  affirmed,  that  Truth 
well  painted  will  certainly  pleafe  the  Imagination ;  but 
it  is  fometimes  convenient  not  to  difcover  the  whole 
Truth,  but  that  Part  which  only  is  delightful.  We  muft 
fometimes  (how  only  half  an  Image  to  the  Fancy ;  which 
if  we  difplay  in  a  lively  manner,  the  Mind  is  fo  dexte- 
roufiy  deluded,  that  it  doth  not  readily  perceive  that  the 
other  half  is  concealed.  Thus  in  writing  Paftorals,  let 
the  Tranquillity  of  that  Life  appear  full  and  plain,  but 
.  hide  the  Meannefs  of  it ;  reprefent  its  Simplicity  as  clear 
as  you  pleafe,  but  cover  its  Mifery.  I  woald  not  hereby 
be  fo  underftood,  as  if  I  thought  nothing  that  is  irkfom 
or  unpleafant  fhould  have  a  Place  in  thefe  Writings ;  I 
Only  mean  that  this  State  of  Life  in  general  ffiould  be  fup- 
pofed  agreeable.  But  as  there  is  no  Condition  exempt 
from  Anxiety,  I  will  allow  Shepherds  to  be  affiifted  with 
fuch  Misfortunes,  as  the  Lofs  of  a  favourite  Lamb,  or  a 
faithlefs  Mihrefs.  He  may,  if  you  pleafe,  pick  a  Thorn 
out  of  his  Foot ;  or  vent  his  Grief  for  lofing  the  Prize  in 
Dancing ;  but  theie  being  fmall  Torments,  they  recom¬ 
mend  that  State  which  only  produces  fuch  trifling  Evils, 
Again,  I  would  not  feem  fo  ftrift  in  my  Notions  of  In¬ 
nocence  and  Simplicity,  as  to  deny  the  Ufe  of  a  little 
Railing,  or  the  Liberty  of  Stealing  a  Kid  or  a  Sheep- 
hook.  For  thefe  are  likewife  fuch  petty  Enormities,  that 
we  muft  think  the  Country  happy  where  thefe  are  the 
greateft  Tranfgreffions. 

W  H  E  N  a  Reader  is  placed  in  fuch  a  Scene  as  I  have 
defcribed,  and  introduced  into  fuch  Company  as  I  have 
chofen,  he  gives  himfelf  up  to  the  pleafmg  Delufion  ;  and 
fince  every  one  doth  not  know  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  I 
Will  venture  to  tell  hits  why  he  is  pleafed. 


THE 
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THE  firft  Reafon  is,  becaufeaU  Mankind  love  Eafe. 
Though  Ambition  and  Avarice  employ  moft  Mens 
Thoughts,  they  are  fuch  uneafy  Habits,  that  we  do  not 
indulge  them  out  of  Choice,  but  from  fome  Neceffity, 
real  or  imaginary.  We  feek  Happinefs,  in  which  Eafe 
is  the  principal  Ingredient,  and  the  End  propofed  in  our 
moil  reillefs  Purfuits  is  Tranquillity.  We  are  therefore 
foothed  and  delighted  with  the  Reprefentation  of  it,  and 
fancy  we  partake  of  the  Pleafure. 

A  fecond  Reafon  is  our  fecret  Approbation  of  Inno¬ 
cence  and  Simplicity.  Human  Nature  is  not  fo  much 
depraved,  as  to  hinder  us  from  refpedting  Goodnefs  in 
others,  though  we  our  felves  want  it.  This  is  the  Rea¬ 
fon  why  we  are  fo  much  charmed  with  the  pretty  Prattle 
of  Children,  and  even  the  Expreffions  of  Pleafure  or  Un- 
eafinefs  in  fome  part  of  the  Brute  Creation.  They  are 
without  Artifice  or  Malice  ;  and  we  love  Truth  too  well 
to  refill  the  Charms  of  Sincerity. 

A  third  Reafon  is  our  Love  of  the  Country.  Health, 
Tranquillity  and  pleafing  Objedls  are  the  Growth  of  the 
Country,  and  though  Men,  for  the  general  Good  of  the 
World,  are  made  to  love  populous  Cities,  the  Country 
hath  the  greatell  Share  in  an  uncorrupted  Heart.  When 
we  paint,  aefcribe,  or  any  way  indulge  our  Fancy,  the 
Country  is  the  Scene  which  fupplies  us  with  the  moll 
lovely  Images.  This  State  was  that  wherein  God  placed 
Adam  when  in  Paradife-,  nor  could  all  the  fanciful  Wits 
of  Antiquity  imagine  any  thing  that  could  adminilter 
more  exquifite  Delight  in  their  Elyfium. 
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- - - -  Extrema  per  illos 

y  ujlitia  excedens  terris  wejligia  fecit.  Virg. 

HAVING  already  conveyed  my  Reader  into  the 
Fairy  or  Palloral  Land,  and  informed  him  what 
manner  of.  Life,  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Region 
^ead  j  I  fhall  i*  this  Day’ s  Paper,  give  him  fome  Marks, 
8  whereby 
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whereby  he  may  difcover  whether  he  is  impofed  upon  by 
thofe  who  pretend  to  be  of  that  Country ;  or,  in  other 
Words,  what  are  the  Charadterifticks  of  a  true  Arcadian. 

FROM  the  foregoing  Account  of  the  Paftoral  Life, 
we  may  difcover  that  Simplicity  is  neceffary  in  the  Cha¬ 
racter  of  Shepherds.  Their  Minds  mult  be  fuppofed  fo 
rude  and  uncultivated,  that  nothing  but  what  is  plain 
and  unaffedted  can  come  from  them.  Neverthelefs  we 
are  not  obliged  to  reprefent  them  dull  and  flupid,  fince 
fine  Spirits  were  undoubtedly  in  the  World  before  Arts 
were  invented  to  polifh  and  adorn  them.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  introduce  Shepherds  with  good  Senfe  and  even  with 
Wit,  provided  their  Manner  of  Thinking  be  not  too 
galant  or  refined.  For  all  Men,  both  the  rude  and  po¬ 
lite,  think  and  conceive  things  the  fame  way  (  Truth 
being  eternally  the  fame  to  all )  though  they  exprefs  them 
very  differently.  For  here  lies  the  Difference :  Men, 
who  by  long  Study  and  Experience  have  reduced  their 
Ideas  to  certain  Gaffes,  and  confider  the  general  Nature 
of  things  abltradted  from  Particulars,  exprefs  their 
Thoughts  after  a  more  concife,  lively,  furprifing  Manner. 
Thofe  who  have  little  Experience,  or  cannot  abftract, 
deliver  their  Sentiments  in  plain  Defcriptions,  by  Cir- 
cumflances,  and  thofe  Obfervations  which  either  flrike 
upon  the  Senfes,  or  are  the  firft  Motions  of  the  Mind. 
And  though  the  former  raifes  our  Admiration  more, 
the  latter  gives  more  Pleafure,  and  fooths  us  more  natu¬ 
rally.  Thus  a  courtly  Lover  may  fay  to  his  Miitrefs, 

With  thee  for  ever  I  in  Woods  could  ref. 

Where  never  human  Foot  the  Ground  hath  pref ; 

Thou  e'en  from  Dungeons  Darknefs  canf  exclude. 

And from  a  Defart  hanijh  Solitude. 

A  Shepherd  will  content  himfelf  to  fay  the  fame  thing 
more  Limply. 

Come ,  Rosalind,  Oh  !  come',  for  without  thee 
What  Pleaful  e  can  the  Country  have  for  me? 

AGAIN,  fince  Shepherds  are  not  allowed  to  make 
deep  Reflexions,  the  Addrefs  required  is  fo  to  relate  an 
Action,  that  the  Circumilanees  put  together  (hall  caufe 
the  Reader  to  reflect.  Thus  by  one  deiicate  Circum- 
Vo  l.  I.  E  l.ance 
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fiance  Cory  don  tells  Alexis  that  he  is  the  fineft  Songiter 
of  the  Country. 

Of  /even  fmooth  Joints  a  mellow  Pipe  I  have. 

Which  with  his  dying  Breath  Damaetas  gave  : 

And  faid.  This,  Corydon,  I  leave  to  thee. 

Tor  only  thou  deferv'fl  it  after  me. 

As  in  another  Paftoral  Writer,  after  the  fame  manner  a 
Shepherd  informs  us  how  much  his  Miftrek  likes  him. 

As  I  to  cool  me  bath'd  one  fukry  flay. 

Tend  Lydia  lurking  in  the  Sedges  lay. 

The  Wanton  laugh'd,  and  feem  d  in  hafe  to  fly. 

Yet  often  flopp'd, and  often  turn'd  her  Eye. 

If  ever  a  Reflexion  be  pardonable  in  Paftorals,  it  is 
where  the  Thought  is  fo  obvious,  that  it  feems  to  come 
eaflly  to  the  Mind  j  as  in  the  following  admirable  Im¬ 
provement  o f  Virgil  and  Theocritus. 

Fair  is  my  Flock,  nor  yet  uncomely  I, 

If  liquid  Fountains  flatter  not.  And  why 
Should  liquid  Fountains  flatter  us,  yet  flow 
The  bordering  Flavors  lefs  beauteous  than  they  grow? 

A  Second  Chara&eriftick  of  a  true  Shepherd  is  Simplf 
city  of  Manners,  or  Innocence.  This  is  fo  obvious  from 
what  I  have  before  advanced,  that  it  would  be  but  Repe¬ 
tition  to  infill  long  upon  it.  I  lhall  only  remind  the 
Reader,  that  as  the  Paftoral  Life  is  fuppofed  to  be  where 
Nature  is  not  much  depraved.  Sincerity  and  Truth  will 
generally  run  through  it.  Some  flight  Tranfgreffions  for 
the  fake  of  Variety  may  be  admitted,  which  in  effect  will 
only  ferve  to  fet  off  the  Simplicity  of  it  in  general.  I 
cannot  better  illuftrate  this  Rule  than  by  the  following 
Example  of  a  Swain  who  found  his  Mtftrels  afleep. 

Once  Delia  flept  on  eafy  Mofs  reclin'd, 

Her  lovely  Limbs  half  bare,  and  rude  the  Winds 
/  fmooth' d  her  Coats,  and  flole  a  fllent  Kijs  ; 

Condemn  me.  Shepherds,  if  l  did  amifs. 

A  third  Sign  of  a  Swain  is,  that  fomething  of  Religion, 
and  even  SuperlUtion,  is  part  of  his  Charadler.  For 
we  Bad  that  thofc  who  have  lived  ealy  Lives  in  the 

Country, 
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Country,  and  contemplate  the  Works  of  Nature,  live  in 
the  greateft  Awe  of  their  Author.  Nor  doth  this  Humour 
*  prevail  lefs  now  than  of  old  :  Our  Peafants  as  fincerely 
believe  the  Talesof  Goblins  and  Fairies,  as  the  Heathens 
thofe  of  Fawns,  Nymphs  and  Satyrs.  Hence  we  find  the 
Works  of  Virgil  and  Theocritus  fprinkled  with  left-handed 
Ravens,  blailed  Oaks,  Witch- crafts.  Evil  Eyes,  and  the 
like.  And  I  obferve  with  great  Pleafure,  that  our  Eng- 
lift  Author  of  the  Paftorals  I  have  quoted  hath  praclifed 
this  Secret  with  admirable  Judgment. 

I  will  yet  add  another  Mark,  which  may  be  obferved 
very  often  in  the  above-named  Poets,  which  is  agreeable 
to  the  Charatter  of  Shepherds,  and  nearly  allied  to  Su- 
perftition,  I  mean  the  ufe  of  Proverbial  Sayings.  I  take 
-the  common  Similitudes  in  Paftoral  to  be  of  the  Pro¬ 
verbial  Order,  which  are  fo  frequent,  that  it  is  needlefs 
and  would  be  tirefom  to  quote  them.  I  lhall  only  take 
notice  upon  this  Head,  that  it  is  a  nice  Piece  of  Art  to 
raife  a  Proverb  above  the  vulgar  Stile,  and  Hill  keep  it 
eafy  and  unaffe&ed.  Thus  the  old  Wilh,  God  rejl  his 
Soul,  is  finely  turned. 


Then  gentle  Sidney  liv'd  the  Shepherd's  Friend, 
Eternal  BleJJings  on  his  Shade  attend. 


N°  24.  Wednefday ,  April  s. 


——-Dicenda  tacendaque  eaUes  ?  Perf» 

JACK  LIZARD  was  about  Fifteen  when  he  was 
firft  entered  in  the  Univerfity,  and  being  a  Youth 
of  a  great  deal  of  Fire,  and  a  more  than  ordinary 
Application  to  his  Studies,  it  gave  his  Converfation  a  very 
particular  Turn.  He  had  too  much  Spirit  to  hold  his 
Tongue  in  Company  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  fo  little 
Acquaintance  with  the  World,  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  talk  like  other  People. 

£  z 
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A  F  T  E  R  a  Year  and  half’s  flay  at  the  Univerfity,  he 
came  down  among  us  to  pafs  away  a  Month  or  two  in 
the  Country.  The  firft  Night  after  his  Arrival,  as  we 
were  at  Supper,  we  were  all  of  us  very  much  improved 
by  Jack  s  Table-Talk.  He  told  us,  upon  the  Appearance 
of  a  Dilh  of  Wild-Fowl,  that  according  to  the  Opinion 
of  fome  natural  Fhilofophers  they  might  be  lately  come 
from  the  Moon.  Upon  which  the  Sparkler  burfting  out 
into  a  Laugh,  he  intuited  her  with  feveral  Queftions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Bignefs  and  Diftance  of  the  Moon  and 
Stars  ;  and  after  every  Interrogatory  would  be  winking 
upon  me,  and  fmiling  at  his  Siller’s  Ignorance.  Jack 
gained  his  Point  ;  for  the  Mother  was  pleafed,  and  all 
the  Servants  flared  at  the  Learning  of  their  young  Maf- 
ter.  Jack  was  fo  encouraged  at  this  Succefs,  that  for* 
the  firfl  Week  he  dealt  wholly  in  Paradoxes.  It  was  a 
common  Jell  with  him  to  pinch  one  of  his  Sifter’s  Lap- 
Dogs,  and  afterwards  prove  he  could  not  feel  it.  When 
the  Girls  were  forting  a  Set  of  Knots,  he  would  de- 
monllrate  to  them  that  all  the  Ribbons  were  of  the 
fame  Colour;  or  rather,  fays  Jack,  of  no  Colour  at  all. 
My  Lady  Lizard  herfelf,  though  fhe  was  not  a  little 
pleas’d  with  her  Son’s  Improvements,  was  one  Day  al- 
moft  angry  with  him  ;  for  having  accidentally  burnt 
her  Fingers  as  fhe  was  lighting  the  Lamp  for  her  Tea¬ 
pot;  in  the  midft  of  her  Anguifh,  Jack  laid  hold  of  the 
Opportunity  to  inftrudl  her  that  there  was  r.o  fuch  thing 
as  Heat  in  Fire.  In  fhort,  no  Day  pafs’d  over  our 
Heads,  in  which  Jack  did  not  imagine  he  made  the 
whole  Family  wifer  than  they  were  before. 

THAT  part  of  his  Converfation  which  gave  me  the 
molt  Pain,  was  what  pafs  d  among  thofe  Country  Gen¬ 
tlemen  that  came  to  vifit  us.  On  fuch  Occafions  Jack 
ufually  took  upon  him  to  be  the  Mouth  of  the  Company ; 
and  thinking  himleif  obliged  to  be  very  merry,  would 
entertain  us  with  a  great  many  odd  Sayings  and  Abfur- 
dities  of  their  College  Cook.  I  found  this  Fellow  had 
made  a  very  flrong  impieflion  upon  Jack's  Imagination.; 
which  he  never  ccnfiaered  W'as  not  the  Cafe  of  the  reft 
of  the  Company,  till  after  many  repeated  Trials  Ire 
found  that  his  Stories  feldom  made  any  Body  laugh  but 
Aunhtlf. 
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I  all  this  while  looked  upon  Jack  as  a  young  Tree 
{hooting  out  into  Bloffoms  before  its  Time  ;  the  Re¬ 
dundancy  of  which,  though  it  was  a  little  unfeafonable, 
feemed  to  foretel  an  uncommon  Fruitfulnefs. 

I  N  order  to  wear  out  the  Vein  of  Pedantry  which 
ran  through  his  Converfation,  I  took  him  out  with  me 
one  Evening,  and  firft  of  all  infinuated  to  him  this  Rule, 
which  I  had  my  felf  learned  from  a  very  great  Author, 
To  think  with  the  Wife,  but  talk  with  the  V ulgqr.  Jack's 
good  Senfe  foon  made  him  refledl  that  he  had  often  ex- 
pofed  himfelf  to  the  Laughter  of  the  Ignorant  by  a  con¬ 
trary  Behaviour  ;  upon  which  he  told  me,  that  he  would 
take  care  for  the  future  to  keep  his  Notions  to  himfelf, 
and  converfe  in  the  common  received  Sentiments  of 
.  Mankind.  He  at  the  fame  time  defired  me  to  give  him 
any  other  Rules  of  Converfation  which  I  thought  might 
be  for  his  Improvements.  I  told  him  I  would  think  of 
it;  and  accordingly,  as  I  have  a  particular  Affection  for 
the  young  Man,  I  gave  him  next  Morning  the  following 
Rules  in  Writing,  which  may  perhaps  have  contributed 
to  make  him  the  agreeable  Man  he  now  is. 

THE  Faculty  ot  interchanging  our  Thoughts  with 
one  another,  or  what  we  exprefs  oy  the  Word  Cannier - 
fation.  has  always  been  reprefented  by  Moral  Writers 
as  one  of  the  nobleft  Privileges  of  Reafon,  and  which 
more  particularly  fets  Mankind  above  the  Brute  Part  of 
the  Creation 

T  HOUGH  nothing  fo  much  gains  upon  the  Af¬ 
fections  as  this  Extempore  Eloquence,  which  we  have 
constantly  Occafion  for,  and  are  obliged  to  pradlife 
every  Day,  we  very  rarely  meet  with  any  who  excel 
in  it. 

THE  Converfation  of  moft  Men  is  difagreeable,  not 
fo  much  for  Want  of  Wit  and  Learning,  as  of  Good- 
Breeding  and  Difcretion. 

IF  you  relblve  to  pleafe,  never  fpeak  to  gratify 
any  particular  Vanity  or  Paflion  of  your  own,  but  al¬ 
ways  with  a  Deiign  either  to  divert  or  inform  the 
Company.  A  Man  who  only  aims  at  one  of  thefe, 
is  always  eafy  in  his  Difcourfe.  He  is  never  out  of1 
Humour  at  being  interrupted,  becaufe’  he  confident  that 
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thofe  who  hear  him  are  the  bell  Judges  whether  what  he 
was  laying  could  either  divert  or  inform  them. 

A  model!  Perfon  feldom  fails  to  gain  the  Good-will  of 
thofe  he  converfes  with,  becaufe  ho  body  envies  a  Man, 
who  does  not  appear  to  be  pleafed  with  himfelf. 

W  E  Ihould  talk  extremely  little  of  our  felves.  In¬ 
deed  what  can  we  fay  ?  It  would  be  as  imprudent  to 
difcover  our  Faults,  as  ridiculous  to  count  over  our 
fancied  Virtues.  Our  private  and  domeftick-  Affairs  are 
no  lefs  improper  to  be  introduced  in  Converfation.. 
What  does  it  concern  the  Company  how  many  Horfes 
you  keep  in  your  Stables  ?  Or  whether  your  Servant  is 
molt  Knave  or  Fool? 

A  Man  may  equally  affront  the  Company  he  is  in, 
by  engroffing  all  the  Talk,  or  obferving-a  contemptu¬ 
ous  Silence. 

BEFORE  you  tell  a  Story  it  may  be  generally  not. 
amifs  to  draw  a  Ihort  Character,  and  give  the  Company 
a  true  Idea  of  the  principal  Perfons  concerned  in  it. 
The  Beauty  of  mod  things  confifting  not  fo  much  ia 
their  being  faid  or  done,  as  in  their  being  faid  or  done 
by  fuch  a  particular  Perfon,  or  on  fuch  a  particular  Oc- 
cafion. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  all  the  Advantages 
of  Youth,  few  young  People  pleafe  in  Converfation  t 
the  Reafon  is,  that  Want  of  Experience  makes  them, 
pofitive,  and  what  they  fay  is  rather  with  a  Defign  to 
pleafe  themfelves  than  any  one  elfe. 

IT  is  certain  that  Age  it  felf  fhall  make  many  things 
pafs  well  enough,  which  would  have  been  laughed  at  in 
the  Mouth  of  one  much  younger. 

NOTHING,  however,  is  more  infupportable  to 
MenofSenfe,  than  an  empty  formal  Man  who  fpeaks 
in  Proverbs,  and  decides  all  Controverfies  with  a  Ihort 
Sentence.  This  piece  of  Stupidity  is  the  more  infuffe- 
rable,  as  it  puts  on  the  Air  of  Wildom. 

A  prudent  Man  will  avoid  talking  much  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  Science,  for  which  he  is  remarkably  famous.  There 
is  not  methinks  an  handfomer  thing  faid  of  Mr.  Cowley  in,, 
his  whole  Life,  than  that  none  but  his  intimate  Friends 
ever  dilcove red  he  was  a  great  Poet  by  his  Difcourfe: 
Befides  the  Decency  of  this  Rule,  it  is  certainly  founded 
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in  good  Policy.  A  Man  who  talks  of  any  thing  he  is 
already  famous  for,  has  little  to  get,  but  a.  great  deal  t»- 
lofe.  I  might  add,  that  he  who  is  fometimes  filent  on 
a  Subjeft  where  every  one  is-fatisfied  he  could  fpeak 
well,  will  often  be  thought  no  lefs  knowing  in  other 
Matters,  where  perhaps  he  is  wholly  ignorant. 

WOMEN  are  frightened  at  the  Name  of  Argument,, 
and  are  fooner  convinced  by  an  happy  Turn,  or  Witty 
Expreffion,  than  by  Bemonllration. 

WHE  NEVEkyou  commend,  add  your  Reafons^ 
for  doing  fo;  it  is  this  which  diftinguifties  the  Appro* 
bation  of  a  Man  of  Senfe  from  the  Flattery  of  Syco¬ 
phants,  and  Admiration  of  Fools. 

RALLER.Y  is  no  longer  agreeable  than  while  the. 
whole  Company  is  pleafed  with  it.  I  would  lealt  of  all 
be  underftood  to  except  the  Perfon  rallied. 

THOUGH  Good- humour,  Senfe  and  Difcretiorr 
can  feldom  fail  to  make  a  Man  agreeable,  it  may  be  no- 
ill  Policy  fometimes  to  prepare  your  felf  in  a  particular 
manner  for  Converfation,  by  looking  a  little  farther  than 
your  Neighbours  into  whatever  is  become  a  reigning, 
Subjedl.  If  our  Armies  are  befieging  a  Place  of  Im¬ 
portance  abroad,  or  our  Houfe  of  Commons  debating, 
a  Bill  of  Confequence  at  home,,  you  can  hardly  fail  of 
being  heard  with  Pleafure,  if  you  have  nicely  informed 
your  felf  of  the  Strength,  Situation,  and  Hiitory  of  the 
firft,  or  of  the  Reafons  for  and  againil  the  latter.  It 
w  ill  have  the  fame  Effedl  if  when  any  Tingle  Perfon  be¬ 
gins  to  make  a  Noife  in  the  World,  you  can  learn  fome 
of  the  fmalleft  Accidents  in  his  Life  or  Converfation, 
which  though  they  are  too  fine  for  the  Obfervation  of. 
the  Vulgar,  give  more  Satisfaftion  to  Men  of  Senfe,  (as 
they  are  the  beft  Openings  to  a  real  Character )  than 
the  Recital  of  his  moll  glaring  Adlions.  I  know  but 
one  ill  Confequence  to  be  feared  from  this  Method, 
namely,  that  coming  full  charged  into  Company,  you 
Ihould  refolve  to  unload  whether  an  handfom  Oppor¬ 
tunity  offers  it  felf  or  no. 

T  HOUGH  the  asking  of  Queftions  may  plead  for 
it  felf  the  fpecious  Names  of  Modelly,  and  a  Defire 
of  Information,  it  affords  little  Pleafure  to  the  reft  of 
the  Company  who  are.  not  troubled  with  the  fame 
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Doubts ;  befides  which,  he  who  asks  a  Queltion  would 
do  well  to  confider  that  he  lies  wholly  at  the  Mercy  of 
another  before  he  receives  an  Anfwer. 

NOTHING  is  more  filly  than  the  Pleafure  fome 
People  take  in  what  they  call  /peaking  their  Minds ,  A 
Man  of  this  Make  will  fay  a  rude  thing  for  the  mere 
Pleafure  of  faying  it,  when  an  oppofite  Behaviour,  full 
as  Innocent,  might  have  preferved  his  Friend,  or  made 
his  Fortune. 

I T  is  not  impofible  for  a  Man  to  form  to  himfelf  as 
exquifite  a  Pleafure  in  complying  with  the  Humour  and 
Sentiments  of  others,  as  of  bringing  others  over  to  his 
own;  fince  ’tis  the  certain  Sign  of  a  Superior  Genius,, 
that  can  take  and  become  whatever  Drefs  it  pleafes. 

I  (hall  only  add,  that  belides  what  I  have  here  faid, 
there  is  fomething  which  can  never  be  learnt  but  in  the 
Company  of  the  Polite.  The  Virtues  ofMen  are  catch¬ 
ing  as  well  as  their  Vices,  and  your  own  Obfervation9 
added  to  tbefe,  will  foon  aifeover  what  it  is  that  com¬ 
mands  A'tention  in  one  Man  and  makes  you  tired  and 
oifpleafed  with  the  Difcourfe  of  another. 


N°  25.  Ihurfday ,  April  9. 


- dhiis  tam  Lucili  fautor  inepte  ejl, 

Ut  non  hoc  fateatur  ? - 


TH  E  prevailing  Humour  of  crying  up  Authors  that 
have  writ  in  the  Days  of  our  Forefathers,  and  of 
palling  flightly  over  the  Merit  of  our  Contempo¬ 
raries,  is  a  Grievance,  that  Men  of  a  free  and  unpreju- 
cicedThought  have  complained  of  through  all  Ages  in 


their  Writings. 

’  I  went  home  lafl:  Night  full  of  thefe  Reflexions  from 
a  Coffee-houfe,  where  a  great  many  excellent  Writings 
were  arraigned,  and  as  many  very  indifferent  ones  ap¬ 
plauded,  more  (asitfeemed  to  me)  upon  the  Account 
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of  their  Date,  than  upon  any  intrinfick  Value  or  De¬ 
merit.  The  Converfation  ended  with  great  Encomiums 
upon  my  Lord  Verulam'%  Hiftory  of  Henry  the  VHth- 
The  Company  were  unanimous  in  their  Approbation  of 
it.  I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  Traditional 
Vogue  of  that  Book  throughout  the  whole  Nation,  to 
venture  my  Thoughts  upon  it.  Neither  would  I  now 
offer  my  Judgment  upon  that  Work  to  the  Publick,  (fo 
great  a  Veneration  have  I  for  the  Memory  of  a  Man  whofe 
Writings  are  the  Glory  of  our  Nation )  but  that  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  fo  leading  a  Name  may  perpetuate  a  vicious 
Tafte  amongft  us,  and  betray  future  Hiftorians  to  copy 
after  a  Model,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  far  from 
complete. 

A  S  to  the  Fidelity  of  the  Hiftory,  I  have  nothing  to 
fay  ;  to  examine  it  impartially  in  that  View  would  re¬ 
quire  much  Pains  and  Leifure  :  But  as  to  the  Compofi- 
tibn  of  it,  and  fometimes  the  Choice  of  Matter,  I  am 
apt  to  believe  it  will  appear  a  little  faulty  to  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  Reader.  A  complete  Hiftorian  fhould  be  endow¬ 
ed  with  the  effential  Qualifications  of  a  great  Poet. 
His  Stile  mull  be  majeflick  and  grave,  as  well  as  Am¬ 
ple  and  unaffedled ;  his  Narration  fhould  be  animated, 
fnort  and  clear,  and  fo  as  even  to  outrun  the  Impati¬ 
ence  of  the  Reader,  if  poffible.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  being  very  fparingand  choice  in  Words,  try  retrench¬ 
ing  all  cold  and  fuperfluous  Circumftances  in  an  A&ion, 
and  by  dwelling  upon  fuch  alone  as  are  material,  and 
fit  to  delight  or  inftruft  a  ferious  Mind.  This  is  what 
we  find  in  the  great  Models  of  Antiquity,  and  in  a 
more  particular  manner  in  Livy,  whom  it  is  impoffiblc- 
to  read  without  the  warmeft  Emotions. 

BUT  my  Lord  Verulam ,  on  the  contrary,  is  ever, 
in  the  tedious  Stile  of  Declaimers,  uling  two  Words 
for  one  ;  ever  endeavouring  to  be  witty,  and  as  fond  of 
out  of  the-way  Similies  as  fome  of  our  Play- Writers. 
He  abounds  in  low  Phrafes,  beneath  the  Dignity  of  Hif¬ 
tory,  and  often  condefcenas  to  little  Conceits  and 
Quibbles.  His  political  Reflexions  are  frequently  fa  lie, 
almoft  every  where  trivial  and  puerile.  His  whole 
manner  of  turning  his  Thoughts  is  full  of  Affectation 
and  Pedantry  ;  and  there  appears  throughout  his  whole 
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Work  more  the  Air  of  a  reciufe  Scholar,  than  of  a  Man 
verfed  in  the  World. 

AFTER  palling  fo  free  a  Cenfure  upon  a  Book  which 
for  thefe  hundred  Years  and  upwards  has  met  with  the 
moll  umverial  Approbation,  I  am  obliged  in  my  own 
Defence  to  tranicribe  fome  of  the  many  Paflages  I  for¬ 
mer]  v  collected  for  the  Ufe  of  my  hr  ft  Charge  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Lizard.  It  would  be  endlefs  Ihould  I  point  out 
the  frequent  Tautologies  and  Circumlocutions  that  occur 
in  every  Page,  which  do  (as  it  were)  rarify  inftead  of 
concenfing  his  Thoughts  and  Matter.  It  was,  in  all. 
probability  his  Application  to  th@  Law  that  gave  him 
a  Habr  of  beirg  10  wordy  ;  of  which  I  fhall  put  down, 
tw'o  or  three  Examples. 

*  THAT  all  Records,  wherein  there  was  any  Me- 
«  mory  or  Mention  of  the  King’s  Attainder,  Ihould  be 

«  defaced,  cancelled,  and  taken  off  the  File -  Divers 

«  fecret  and  nimble  Scouts  and  Spies,  iifc.  to  learn, 

«  fearch  and  di.cover  all  the  Circumftances  and  Parti- 
»  culars —  T o  aflail,  fap,  and  work  into  the  Conftancy 
«  of  Sir  Robert  Clifford. 

I  leave  the  following  P adages  to  every  one’s  Confidera* 
tion,  without  making  any  farther  Remarks  upon  them. 

‘  HE  Ihould  be  well  enough  able  tofcatter  the  Irijh 

*  as  a  flight  of  Birds,  and  rattle  away  his  Swarm  of  Bees 

*  with  their  King. —  The  Rebels  took  their  way  to- 

*  wards  7ork,  &c.  but  their  Snow- ball  did  not  gather  as  it 

*  went - So  that  (in  a  kind  of  Mattacina  of  Human 

*  Fortune)  he  turned  a  Broach  that  had  worn  a  Crown ; 

*  whereas  Fortune  commonly  doth  not  bring  in  a  Come- 

*  dy  or  Farce  after  a  Tragedy.  - —  The  Queen  was 

*  crown’d,  life,  about  two  Years  after  the  Marriage,  like 

*  an  old  Chriflening  that  had  ftaid  long  for  Godfathers-- 

*  Defirous  to  trouble  the  Waters  in  Italy,  that  he  might 

*  ifh  the  better,  calling,  the  Net  not  out  of  St.  Peter's , 

*  but  out  of  Borgia' i  Bark .  And  therefore  upon  the 

*  firft  Grain  of  Incene  that  was  facrificed  upon  the  Altar 
‘  of  Peace  at  Bulloigne,  Perkin  was  fmok’d  away- 

*  This  was  the  End  of  this  little  Cockatrice  of  a  King,. 

4  that  was  able  to  deftroy  thofe  that  did  not  efpy  him 

*  firft. —  It  was  obferved  that  the  great  Tempeft,  which 

*  drove  Philip  into  England ,  blew  down  the  Golden  Eagle 

*  from 
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‘ '  from  the  Spire  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  in  the  Fall,  it  fell  upon 
‘  a  Sign  of  the  Black-Eagle,  which  was  in  Paul's  Church- 

*  yard,  in  the  Place  where  the  School-houfe  now  ftand- 

*  eth,  and  battered  it,  and  broke  it  down :  Which  was 

*  a  Grange  Stooping  of  a  Hawk  upon  a  Fowl. — —  The 

*  King  began  to  find  where  his  Shoe  did  wring  him — — 

4  In  whofe  Bofom  or  Budget  inoft  of  Perkins  Secrets  were 
4  laid  up -  One  might  know  afar  off  where  the  Owl 

*  was  by  the  Flight  of  Birds —  Bold  Men,  and  carelefs  of 

*  Fame,  and  that  took  Toll  of  their  Mailer’s  Grift - 

*  Empfon  and  Dudley  would  have  cut  another  Chopout  of ' 

4  him.——  Peter  Hialas,  fome  sail  him  Elias ;  furely 

*  he  was  the  Forerunner  of,  W c.  ■■■—  Lionel,  Biihop  of 

*  Concordia,  was  fent  as  Nuncio,  &c  but  notvvithftanding 

*  he  had  a  good  ominous  Name  to  have  made  a  Peace,  no- 

*  thing  followed - Taxing  him  for  a  greater  Taxer 

4  of  his  People - Not  by  Proclamations,  but  by 

‘  Court-Fames,  whichcommonly  print  better  than  printed 

4  Proclamations-—  Sir  Edward  Poynings  was  enforced  to  ■ 

8  make  a  wild  Chace  upon  the  wild  Irifh—  In  fparing 

*  of  Blood  by  the  bleeding  of  fo  much  Treafure — — - 
4  and  although  his  Cafe  had  both  Steel  and  Parchment 

*  more  than  the  other ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  Conqueft  in  the 

*  Field,  and  an.Act  of  Parliament- ———That  Pope 

*  knowing  that  King  Henry  the  Sixth  was  reputed  in  the 
4  World  abroad  but  for  a  fimple  Man,  was  afraid  it 
4  would  but  dinunilh  the  Eftimation  of  that  kind  of  Ho- 

*  nour,  if  there  were  not  a  diftance  kept  between  Inno- 

*  cents  and  Saints. 

NOT  to  trouble'  my  Reader  with  any  jnore  Xriftances 
©f  the  like  Nature,  I  muft  obferve  that  the  whole  Work 
is  ill  conducted,  and  the  Story  of  Perkin  Wdrbeck  (which 
Ihould  have  been  only  like  an  Epifode  in  a  Poem)  is  fpun  : 
©ut  to  near  a  third  Part  of  the  Book.  The  Charafter  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  at-  the  end,  is  rather  an  ABftradl  of  his 
Hiftory  than  a  Character.  It  is  tedious,  and-diverfified  • 
with  fo  many  Particulars  as  confound  the  Refemblar.ee,  - 
and  make  it  almoft  impoffible  for  the  Reader  to  form  * 
any  diftinft.  Idea  of  the  Perfont  *  It  is -not  thus- the  ' 
Aricients  drew  their  Charaflers  ;  but  in  a  few  juft  and  ! 
bold  Strokes  gave  you  the  diftinguiftiing  Features  of-tha 
Mind  ( if  J  may  ;>b*  allowed  the  Metaphor)  in  fo  diftinil 
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a  maimer,  and  in  fo  ftrong  a  Light,  that  you  grew  inti¬ 
mate  with  your  Man  immediately,  and  knew,  him  from 

an  hundred. 

A  F  T  E  R  all  it  mull  be  confider’d,  in  favour  of  my 
Lord  Verulam,  that  he  lived  in  an  Age  wherein  challe 
and  corredl  Writing  was  not  in  Falhion,  and  when  Pe¬ 
dantry  was  the  Mode  even  at  Court :  So  that  it  is  no  Won¬ 
der  if  the  prevalent  Humour  of  the  Times  bore  down 
his  Genius,  though  fuperior  in  Force  perhaps  to  any  of 
cur  Countrymen,  that  have  either  gone  before  or  fuc- 
ceeded  him. 


NQ  26..  Friday ,  April  10. 


Non  ego  illammihi  dotem  effe  puto,  qua  dos  dicitur, 
Scdpudicitiam&  pudorem  Lf  fedatam  cupidinem.  Plaut, 

AN  healthy  old  Fellow  that  is  not  a  Fool,  is  the 
happiell  Creature  living.  It  is  at  that  Time  of 
Life  only  Men  enjoy  their  Faculties  with  Pieafure 
and  Satisfaflion.  It  is  then  we  have  nothing  to  manage, 
as  the  Phrafe  is ;  we  fpeak  the  downright  Truth,  and 
whether  the  reft  of  the  World  will  give  us  the  Privilege 
or  not,  we  have  fo  little  to  ask  of  them  that  we  can 
take  it.  I  fhall  be  very  free  with  the  Women  from  this 
one  Conifi  deration  ;  and  having  nothing  to  defire  of  them, 
fnall  treat  them  as  they  Hand  in  Nature,  and  as  they  are 
adorned  with  Virtue,  and  not  as  they  are  pleafed  to  form 
and  difguife  themfelves.  A  Set  of  Fops,  from  one  Ge^ 
neration  to  arother,  has  made  fuch  a  Pother  with  Bright 
Eyes,  the  Fair  Sex,  the  Charms ,  the  Air,  and  fomething 
fo  incapable  to  be  expreffed  but  with  a  Sigh,  that  the 
Creatures  have  utterly  gone  out  of  their  very  Being,  and 
there  are  no  Women  in  all  the  World.  If  they  are 
not  Nymphs,  Shepherdeftes,  Graces,  or  Goddefles,  they 
are  to  a  Woman  all  of  them  the  Ladies.  Get  to  a  Chrif- 
tening  at  an  Ally  in  the  Town,  and  at  the  meaneft  Arti¬ 
ficer’s,  and  the  Word  is,  Well,  who  takes  care  of  the  La¬ 
dies  ?  I  have  taken  notice  that  ever  fince  the  Word  For- 

footh 
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fioth  was  banifhed  for  Madam,  the  Word  Woman  has  been 
difcarded  for  Lady.  And  as  there  is  now  never  a  Wo¬ 
man  in  England ,  I  hope  I  may  talk  of  Women  without 
Offence  to  the  Ladiei.  What  puts  mein  this  prefent  Dif- 
pofition  to  tell  them  their  own  is,  that  in  the  Holy  Week 
I  very  civilly  defired  all  Delinquents  in  point  of  Chaflity 
to  make  fome  Atonement  for  their  Freedoms,  by  be¬ 
llowing  a  Charity  upon  the  miferable  Wretches  who 
languish  in  the  Lock  Hofpital.  But  I  hear  of  very  little 
done  in  that  matter;  and  I  am  informed,  they  are  pleafed, 
inftead  of  taking  notice  of  my  Precaution,  to  call  me  an 
ill-bred  old  Fellow,  and  fay  I  do  not  underfland  the 
World.  It  is  not,  it  feems,  within  the  Rules  of  Good¬ 
breeding  to  tax  the  Vices  of  People  of  Quality,  and  the 
Commandments  were  made  for  the  Vulgar.  I  am  indeed 
informed  of  fome  Oblations  fent  into  the  Houfe,  but  they 
are  all  come  from  the  Servants  of  Criminals  of  Conditi¬ 
on.  A  poor  Chambermaid  hasfent  in  Ten  Shillings  out 
of  her  Hulh-Money,  to  expiate  her  Guilt  of  being  in  her 
Miflrefs's  Secret ;  but  fays  fhe  dare  not  ask  her  Ladyfhip 
for  any  thing,  for  fhe  is  not  to  fuppofe  that  fhe  is  locked 
up  with  a  young  Gentleman,  in  the  Abfence  of  her  Huf- 
band,  three  Hours  together,  for  any  Harm ;  but  as  my 
Lady  is  a  Perfon  of  great  Senfe,  the  Girl  does  not  know 
but  that  they  were  reading  fome  good  Book  together  ; 
but  becaufe  fhe  fears  it  may  be  otherwife,  ihe  has  fent 
her  Ten  Shillings  for  the  Guilt  of  concealing  it.  We 
have  a  Thimble  from  a  Country  Girb  that  owns  fhe  has 
had  Dreams  of  a  fine  Gentleman  who  comes  to  their 
Houfe,  who  gave  her  half  a  Crown,  and  bid  her  have  a 
care  of  the  Men  in  this  Town;  but  fhe  thinks  he  docs 
not  mean  what  he  fays,  and  fends  the  Thimble,  becaufe 
fhe  does  not  hate  him  as  fhe  ought.  The  Ten  Shilling?,, 
this  Timble,  and  an  Occamy  Spoon  from  fome  other 
unknown  poor  Sinner,  are  all  the  Atonement  which  is 
made  for  the  Body  of  Sin  in  London  and  Wejlminfler.  I 
have  computed,  that  there  is  One  in  every  Three  Hun¬ 
dred  who  is  not  chafle ;  and  if  that  be  a  modell  Compu- " 
tation,  how  great  a  Number  are  thofe  who  make  no  Ac¬ 
count  of  my  Admonition.  It  might  be  expedled  one  or 
two  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-nine  (honell,  might 
out  of  of  mere  Charity  and  Compaffton  to  Iniquity,  as  it  is 

S  a 
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a  Misfortune,  have  done  fomething  upon’  fo  good  a 
Time,  as  that  wherein  they  were  folicited.  But  Major 
Crabtree,  a  lour  Pot-Companion  of  mine,  fays,  the  Two 
Hundred  Ninety  and  Nine  are  one  way  or  other  as  little 
Virtuous  as  the  Three  Hundredth  unchafte  Woman,  I 
would  fay  Lady.  It  is  certain,  that  we  are  infefted  with 
a,  parcel  of  Jillflirts,  who  are  not  capable  of  being  Mo¬ 
thers  of  brave  Men,  for  the  Infant  partakes  of  the  Tem¬ 
per  and  Difpofition  of  its  Mother.  We  fee  the  unac¬ 
countable  EfFedts  which  fudden  Frights  and  Longings  have 
upon  the  Offspring  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the 
ordinary  way  of  Thinking  of  the  Mother  has  its  Influ¬ 
ence  upon  what  fhe  bears  about  her  Nine  Months.  Thus 
from  the  want  of  Care  in  this  Particular  of  choofing  Wives, 
you  fee  Men,  after  much  Care,  Labour,  and  Study,  fur- 
prifed  with  prodigious  Starts  of  Ill-Nature  and  Paffion, 
that  can  be  accounted  for  no  otherwife  but  from  hence, 
that  it  grew  upon  them  in  Embrio,  and  the  Man  was 
determined  Surly,  Peevilh,  Froward,  Sullen  or  Outrage¬ 
ous  before  he  faw  the  Light.  The  lalt  time  I  was  in  a 
Publick  Place  I  fell  in  Love  by  Proxy  for  Sir  Harry  Li - 
zard.  The  young  Woman  happens  to  be  of  Quality  % 
Her  Father  was  a  Gentleman  of  as  noble  a  Difpofition, 
as  any  I  ever  met  with.  The  Widow  her  Mother,  un¬ 
der  whofe  Wing,  fhe  loves  to  appear,  and  is  proud  of  it, 
is  a  Pattern  to  Perfons  of  Condition.  Good  Senfe,  heigh¬ 
tened  and  exerted  with  Good-breeding,  is  the  Parent’s  di- 
Itinguifhing  Charadter  ;  and  if  we  can  get  this  Young  Wo¬ 
man  into  our  Family,  we  fhall  think  we  have  a  much 
better  Purchafe  than  others,  who,  without  her  good  Qua¬ 
lities,  may  bring  into  theirs  the  greateft  Acceffion  of 
Riches.  I  fent  Sir  Harry  by  lall  Night’s  Poll  the  follow¬ 
ing  Letter  on  the.  Subjedh . 

Dear  Sir  Harr  y, 

.*  Y  T  PON  our  lafi  Parting,  and  as  I  had  juft  mounted  . 
4  the  little  Roan  I  am  fo  fond  of.  you  called  me 

*  back;;  and  .when  I  Hooped  to  you,  you  fqueezed  me 

*  by  the, Hand,  and  with  Allufiqn  to  lome  pleafant  Dif- 

*  courfewe  had  had  a  Day  or  two  before  in  the  Houfe^ 

!  concerning,  the  prefent  Mercantile  way  of  contradling  _ 

‘  Marr 
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1  Marriages,  with  a  Smile  and  a  Blufo  you  bid  me  look 

*  upon  fome  Women  for  you,  and  fend  Word  how  they 
‘  went :  I  did  not  fee  one  to  my  Mind  till  the  laft  Opera 

*  before  Eajler.  I  allure  you  I  have  heen  as  unquiet  ever 

*  fence,  as  I  wilh  you  were  till  you  had  her :  Her  Height, 

4  her  Complexion,  and  every  thing  but  her  Age,  which 

*  is  under  Twenty,  are  very  much  to  my  Satisfaction  5  , 

4  there  is  an  ingenious  Shame  in  her  Eyes,  which  is  to 

*  the.Mind  what  the  Bloom  of  Youth  is  to  the  Body, 

4  neither  implies  that  there  are  Virtuous  Habits  and  Ac- 
4  complifliments  already  attained  by  the  Polfeffor,  but 
4  they  certainly  foew  an  unprejudiced  Capacity  towards 
4  them.  As  to  the  Circumftance  of  this  young  Woman’s 
4  Age,  I  am.  reconciled  to  her  Want  of  Years,  becaufe 
4  foe  pretends  to  nothing  above  them  ;  you  don’t  fee  in 
4  her  the  odious  Forwardnefs  to  I  know  not  what,  as  in 
4  the  allured  Countenances,  naked  Bctfoms,  and  confident 

*  Glances  of  her  Cotemporaries. 

*  I  will  vouch  for  her,  that  you  will  have  her  whole 
4  Heart,  if  you  can  win  it ;  foe  is  in  no  Familiarities  with 
4  the  Fops,  her  Fan  has  never  been  yet  out  of  her  own 
4  Hand,  and  her  Brother’s  Face  is  the  only  Man’s  foe  ever 
4  looked  imStedfafily . 

4  WH  EN  I  have  gone  thus  far,  and  told  you  that  I 
4  am  very  confident  of  her  as  to  her  Virtue  and  Educa- 
4  tion,  I  may  fpeak  a  little  freely  to  you  as  you  are  a  . 

4  young  Manj.  There  is  a  Dignity  in  the  young  Lady’s 
4  Beauty,  when,  it  foa.ll  become  her  to  receive  your 
4  Friends  with  a  good  Air  and  affable  Countenance  ;  when 
4  foe  is  to  represent  that  Part  of  you,  which  you  mod 
4  delight  in,  the  frank  and  chearful  Reception  of  your 
4  Friends,  her  Beauty  will  do  as  much  Honour  to  yqus 
4  Table,  as  they  will  give  you  pleafure  in  your  Bed. 

4  IT  is  no  fmall  Inftance  of  Felicity  to  have  a  Wo- 
4  man,  from  whofe  Behaviour  your  Friends  aremoreren- 
4  deared  to  you  ;  and  for  whofe  Sake  your  Children  are  . 
4  as  much  valued  as  for  your  own. 

'■IT  is.  not  for  me  to,  celebrate  the  lovely  Height  of  < 
4  her  Forehead,  the  foft  Pulp  of  her  Lips,  or  to  defcribe 
4  the  amiable  Profile  which  her  fine  Hair,  Cheeks  and 
4  Neck  made  to.  the  Beholders  that  Night,  but  foall  leave 
4  them  to  your  own  Obfervation  when  you  come,  to 

4  Towns 
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*  Town ;  which  you  may  do  at  your  Leifure,  and  be 
c  Time  enough,  for  there  are  many  in  Town  richer  than 

*  her  whom  I  recommend. 

I  am ,  S  I  R, 

Tour  moji  Obedient  and 


rnoji  Humble  Servant, 
Nestor.  Ironside^ 
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Multa  putans,  fortemque  animo  miferatus  iniquam.  Virg. 

IN  Companion  to  thofe  gloomy  Mortals,  who  by  their 
Unbelief  are  rendered  incapable  of  feeling  thofe  Impref- 
ficns  of  Joy  and  Hope,  which  the  Celebration  of  the 
late  gloriotfe  Feftival  naturally  leaves  on  the  Mind  of  a 
Chriitian,  I  lhall  in  this  Paper  endeavour  to  evince  that 
there  are  Grounds  to  expedt  a  future  State,  without  fup- 
pofing  in  the  Reader  any  Faith  at  all,  not  even  the  Belief 
of  a  Deity.  Let  the  mod  ftedfaft  Unbeliever  open  his 
Eyes,  and  take  a  Survey  of  the  fenfible  World,  and  then 
fay  if  there  be  not  a  Connexion,  and  Adjuflment,  and  exadfc 
and  conftant  Order  difcoverable  in  all  the  Parts  of  it. 
Whatever  be  the  Caufe,  the  thing  it  felf  is  evident  to  all 
our  Faculties.  Look  into  the  Animal  Syitem,  the  Paffi- 
ons,  Senfes,  and  locomotive  Powers  ;  is  not  the  like 
Contrivance  and  Propriety  obl'ervable  in  thefe  two?  Are 
they  not  fitted  to  certain  Ends,  and  are  they  not  by  Nature 
directed  to  proper  Objedts? 

I  S  it  peflible  then  that  the  fmallefl  Bodies  fhould,  by 
a  Management  fuperior  to  the  Writ  of  Man,  be  difpofed 
in  the  mod  excellent  manner  agreeable  to  their  refpedtive 
Natures ;  and  yet  the  Spirits  or  Souls  of  Men  be  neg¬ 
lected,  or  managed  by  fuch  Rules  as  fall  fhort  of  Man’s 
Underftanding  ?  Shall  every  other  Paliion  be  rightly  placed, 
by  Nature,  and  fhall  that  Appetite  of  Immortality  natu¬ 
ral  to  all  Mankind  be  alone  mifplaced,  or  defigned  to  be. 
fruftrated  ?  Shall  the  induftrious  Application  of  the  infe- 
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rior  Animal  Powers  in  the  meaneft  Vocations  be  anfwer- 
ed  by  the  Ends  we  propofe,  and  fhall  not  the  generous 
Efforts  of  a  virtuous  Mind  be  rewarded  ?  In  a  word, 
Shall  the  Corporeal  World  be  all  Order  and  Harmony, 
the  Intellectual- Difcord  and  Confufion  ?  He  who  is  Bigot 
enough  to  believe  thefe  things,  mull  bid  adieu  to  that 
natural  Rule,  of  Reafoning  from  Analogy  ;  mull  run  coun¬ 
ter- to  that  Maxim  of  common  Senfe,  That  Men  ought  to 
form  their  J  udgments  of  things  unexperienced from  s what 
they  have  experienced. 

1  F  any  thing  looks  like  a  Recompence  of  calamitous 
Virtue  on  this  frde  the  Grave,  it  is  either  an  AiTuranee 
that  thereby  we  obtain  the  Favour  and  Protection  of 
Heaven,  and  fhall,  whatever  befals  us  in  this,  in  another 
Life  meet  with  a  juft  Return  ;  or  elfe  that  Applaufe  and 
Reputation,  which  is  thought  to  attend  virtuous  Actions- 
The  former  of  thefe,  our  Free  thinkers,  out  of  their  An¬ 
gular  Wifdom,  and  Benevolence  to  Mankind,  endeavour 
to  erafe  from  the  Minds  of  Men.  The  latter  can  never 
h  e  ultLy  diftributed  in  this  Life,  where  fo  many  ill  Acti¬ 
ons  are  reputable,  and  fo  many  good  Actions  difefteemed 
or  mifinterpreted  ;  where  fubtile  Hypocrify  is  placed  in 
the  molt  engaging  Light,  and  modeit  Virtue  lies  conceal¬ 
ed  ;  where  the  Heart  and  the  Soul  are  hid  from  the  Eyes 
of  Men,  and  the  Eyes  of  Men  are  dimmed  and  vitiated. 
Plato' s  Senfe  in  relation  to  this  Point  is  contained  in  his 
Gorgias,  where  he  introduces  Socrates  fpeaking  after  this 
manner. 

‘  I  T  wasin  the  Reign  of  Saturn  provided  by  a  Law, 

*  which  the  Gods  have  fince  continued  down  to  this 
‘  time,  That  they  who  had  lived  virtuoufly  and  pioufly 

*  upon  Earth,  (hould  after  Death  enjoy  a  Life  full  of  Hap- 
‘  pinefs,  in  certain  lilands  appointed  for  the  Habitation 
‘  of  the  Bleffed :  But  that  fuch  as  had  lived  wickedly 
‘  (hould  go  into  the  Receptacle  of  DamnedSouls,  named 
‘  Tartarus ,  thereto  fuffer  the  Puniihments they  deferved. 
‘  But  in  all  the  Reign  of  Saturn ,  and  in  the  Beginning  of 
c  the  Reign  of  Jove ,  living  Judges  were  appointed,  by 
‘  whom  each  Perfon  was  judged  in  his  Life-time  in  the 
‘  fame  Day  on  which  he  was  to  die.  The  Confequence. 
‘  cf  which  was,  that  they  often  palled  wrong  Judgments. 
‘  Pluto,  therefore,  who  prefided  in  Tartarus,  and  the 

‘  Guardians 
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*  Guardians  of  the  Bleffed  Iflands,  finding  that  oir  the 
t  other  fide  many  unfit  Perfons  were  Pent  to  their  refpec- 

tive  Dominions,  complain’d  to  Jove,  who  promifed  to 
redrefs  the  Evil.  He  added,  the  Reafen  of  thePe  unjufl 
f  proceedings  are  that  Men  are  judged  in  the  Body. 

(  Hence  many  conceal  the  Blemifhes  and  Imperfections 
of  their  Minds  by  Beauty,  Birth  and  Riches  ;  not  to= 
mention,  that  at  the  time  ef  Trial  there  are  crowds  of 

*  Witnefles  to  atteft  their  having  lived  well.  ThePe 
things  mif-lead  the  Judges,  who  being  themfelvesalPo 
of  the  number  of  the  Living,  are  furrounded  each  with- 
his  own  Body,  as  with  a  Veil  thrown  over  his  Mind.  For 
the  future,  therefore,  it  is  my  Intention  that  Men  do^ 
not  come  on  their  Trial  till  after  Death,  when  they 
(hall  appear  before  the  Judge,  difrobed  of  all  their  Cor- 

‘  poreal  Ornaments.  The  Judge  himfelf  too  fhall  be  a. 
‘  pure  unveiled  Spirit,  beholding  the  very  Soul,  the  naked 
‘  Soul  of  the  Party  before  him.  With  this  View  I  have 

*  already  conflituted  my  Sons,  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus, 

*  Judges,  who  are  Natives  of dfih-,  and  JEacus,  a  Native 

*  of  Europe.  ThePe,  after  Death,  fhall  hold  their  Court 
in  a.  certain  Meadow,  from  which  there  are  wo  Roads, 

*■  leading  the  one  to  Tartarus,  the  other  to  the  Iflands 
6  of  the  Blejfed. 

FROM  this,  as  from  numberlefs  other  Paflagesof  his- 
Writings,  maybe  Peen  Plato's  Opinion  of  a  future  State. 
A  thing  therefore  in  regard  to  us  fo  comfortable,  in  itfclf 
fo  juft  and  excellent,  a  thing  Po  agreeable  to  the  Analogy 
of  Nature,  and  fo  univerfaily  credited  by  all  Orders  and 
Ranks  of  Men,  of  all  Nations  and  Ages,  what  is  it  that 
Ihould  move  a  few  Men  to  rejeCt  ?  Surely  there  mud  be 
fomething  of  Prejudice  in  the  cafe.  I  appeal  to  the  Pecret 
Thoughts  of  a  Free-thinker,  if  he  does  not  argue  within 
himfelf  after  this  manner  :  TheSenfes  and  Faculties  I  en¬ 
joy  at  prefent  are  vifibly  defigned  to  repair,  or  preferve 
the  Body  from  the  Injuries  it  is  liable  to  in  its  prefent 
Circumftances.  But  in  an  Eternal  State  where  no  De¬ 
cays  are  to  be  repaired,  no  outward  Injuries  to  be  fenced 
againft,  where  there  are  no  Flefh  and  Bones,  Nerves  or 
Blood  Veffels,  there  will  certainlybe  .none  oftheSenfes: 
and  that  there  fhoaid  be  a  State  of  Life  without  the  Senfes 
is  inconceivable  ? 


BUT 
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B  U  T  as  this  manner  of  Reafoning  proceeds  from  a 
Poverty  of  Imagination,  and  Narrownefs  of  Soul  in  thofe 
that  ufe  it,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  remedy  thofe  Defefts, 
and  open  their  Views,  by  laying  before  them  a  Cafe 
which,  being  naturally  poflible,  may  perhaps  reconcile 
them  to  the  belief  of  what  is  fupernaturally  revealed. 

LET  us  fuppofe  a  Perfon  blind  and  deaf  from  hw 
Birth,  who  being  grown  to,  Man’s  Eftate,  is  by  the  Dead 
Palfy,  or  fome  other  Caufe,  deprived  of  his  Feeling,  Ta¬ 
tting,  and  Smelling,  and  at  the  fame  time  has  the  impe¬ 
diment  of  his  Hearing  removed,  and  the  Film  taken  from 
his  Eyes.  What  the  five  Senfes  are  to  us,  that  the  Touch, 
Tafteand  Smell  were  to  him.  And  any  other  ways  of 
Perception  of  a  more  refined  and  extenfive  Nature  were 
to  him  as  inconceiveable,  as  to  us  thofe  are  which  will 
one  Day  be  adapted  to  perceive  thofe  things  which  Eye 
bath  not feen ,  nor  Ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the 
Heart  of  Man  to  conceive.  And  it  would  be  juft  as  rea- 
fonable  in  him  to  conclude,  that  the  lofs  of  thofe  three 
Senfes  could  not  poflibly  be  fucceeded  by  any  new  Inlets 
of  Perception  ;  as  in  a  Modern  Free-thinker  to  imagine 
there  can  be  no  State  of  Life  and  Perception  ;  without  the 
Senfes  he  enjoys  at  prefent.  Let  us  further  fuppofe  the 
fame  Perfon’s  Eyes,  at  their  firlt opening,  robe  ftruckwith 
a  great  variety  of  the  moft  gay  and  pleafing  Objedls,  and 
his  Ears  with  a  melodious  Confort  of  Vocal  and  Inftru- 
mental  Mufick:  Behold  him  amazed,  ravifhed,  tranfport- 
ed ;  and  you  have  fome  diftant  Reprefentation,  fome  faint 
and  glimmering  Idea  of  the  ecftatic  State  of  the  Soul  in 
that  Article  in  which  fhe  emerges  from  this  Sepulchre  oF 
Flefh  into  Life  and  Immortality. 

N.  B.  It  has  been  obferved  by  the  Chrijiians,  that  a 
certain  ingenious  Foreigner ,  <i vho  has  publilhed  many  ex¬ 
emplary  Jefls  for  the  ufe  ofPerfons  in  the  Article  of  Death, 
was  very  much  out  of  Humour  in  a  late  Fit  of  Sicknefs,  till 
be  was  in  a  fair  way  of  Recovery 
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N°  28.  Monday,  April  13. 


JEtas  Parentum  pejor  Avis  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 

Progeniem  vitiojiorem.  Her, 

THEO  C  RIP  US,  Bion  and  Mofcbus  are  the  moflfa- 
iBous^amongft  the  Greek  Wricers  of  Paftorals.  The 
two  latter  of  thefe  are  judged  to  be  far  fhort  of 
Pheocritus,  whom  I  lhall  fpeak  of  more  largely,  becaufe 
he  rivals  thegreateft  of  all  Poets,  Virgil  himfelf.  He  hath 
the  Advantage  confefiedly  of  the  Latin,  in  coming  before 
him,  and  writing  in  a  Tongue  more  proper  for  Faftorah 
The  Softnefs  of  the  Dorick  Dialed,  which  this  Poet  is 
faid  to  have  improved  beyond  any  who  came  before  him, 
is  what  the  Ancient  Roman  Writers  ow'ned  their  Lan¬ 
guage  could  not  approach.  But  befides  this  Beauty,  he 
lee  ms  to  me  to  have  had  a  Soul  more  foftly  and  tender¬ 
ly  inclined  to  this  way  of  Writing  than  Virgil,  whofe 
Genius  led  him  naturally  to  Sublimity,  ft  is  true  that 
the  great  Roman,  by  the  Nicenefs  of  his  Judgment,  and 
great  Command  of  himfelf,  has  acquitted  himfelf dexte- 
roufly  this  way.  But  a  penetrating  Judge  wall  find  there 
the  Seeds  of  that  Fire  which  burned  afterwards  fo  bright 
in  the  Georgicks,  and  blazed  out  in  the  NIneid.  1  mud 
not,  however,  di.Temble  that  thefe  bold  Strokes  appear 
chiefly  in  thoie  Eclogues  of  Virgil ,  which  ought  not  to  be 
numbred  amongd  his  Paftorals,  which  are  indeed  gene¬ 
rally  thought  to  be  all  of  the  Paftoral  kind  ;  but  by  the 
bed  Judges  are  only  called  his  Seleft  Poems,  as  the  Word 
Eclogue  originally  means. 

THOSE  who  will  take  the  Pains  to  confult  Scaliger'% 
Comparifon  of  thefe  two  Poets,  will  find  that  Pheocritus 
hath  out  done  him  in  thofe  very  Paflages  which  the  Cri- 
tick  hath  produced  in  honourof  Virgil.  There  is,  in  Ihort, 
more  Innocence,  Simplicity,  and  whatever  elfe  hath  been 
laid  down  as  the  ditlinguifhing  Marks  of  Paltoral,  in  the 
Greek  than  the  Roman ;  and  ail  Arguments  from  the  Ex- 

actnefs 
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aftnefs,  Propriety,  Concifenefs  and  Nobler, efs  of  Virgil, 
may  very  well  be  turned  againft  him.  There  is  indeed 
fometimes  a  Groffnefs  and  Clownilhnefs  in  'Theocritus , 
which  Virgil,  who  borrowed  his  greateft  Beauties  from 
him,  hath  avoided.  I  will  however  add,  that  Virgil,  out 
of  the  Excellence  of  Genius  only,  hath  come  fhort  of 
Theocritus ;  and  had  poffibly  excelled  him,  if  in  greater 
Subjects  he  had  not  been  born  to  excel  all  Mankind. 

THE  Italians  were  the  firft,  among!!  the  Moderns, 
that  fell  into  Paftoral  Writing.  It  is  obferved,  that  the 
People  of  that  Nation  are  very  profound  and  abftrufe 
in  their  Poetry  as  well  as  Politicks;  fond  of  furprifing 
Conceits  and  far-fetched  Imaginations,  and  labour  chiefly 
to  fay  what  was  never  faid  before.  From  Perfons  of  this 
Charadler,  how  can  we  expeft  that  Air  of  Simplicity  and 
Truth,  which  hath  been  proved  fo  eflential  to  Shep¬ 
herds  ?  There  are  two  Pafloral  Plays  in  this  Language, 
which  they  boaft  of  as  the  moft  elegant  Performances  in 
Poetry  that  the  latter  Ages  have  produced  ;  the  Aminta 
of  Taffo,  and  Guarin  'i  s  Paflor  Fido.  In  thefe  the  Names 
of  the  Perfons  are  indeed  Paftoral,  and  the  Sylvan  Gods, 
the  Dryads',  and  the  Satyrs  appointed  with  the  Equipage 
of  Antiquity;  but  neither  their  Language,  Sentiments, 
Paffions  or  Defigns,  like  thofe  of  the  Pretty  Triflers  in 
Virgil  and  Theocritus.  I  lhall  produce  an  Example  out  of 
each,  which  are  commonly  taken  notice  of,  as  Patterns 
of  the  Italian  way  of  Thinking  in  Paftoral.  Sylvia  in 
Tajfo' %  Poem  enters  adorned  with  a  Garland  of  Flowers, 
and  views  herfelfin  a  Fountain  with  fuch  Self  admirati¬ 
on,  that  (he  breaks  out  into  a  Speech  to  the  Flowers  on 
her  Head,  and  . lefts  them ,  Jbe  doth  not  wear  them  to  adorn 
herfelf,  hut  to  make  them  ajhamed.  In  the  Paflor  Fido, 
a  Shepherdefsreafons  after  anabftrufe  Philofophical  man¬ 
ner  about  the  Violence  of  Love,  and  expoftulates  with 
the  Gods, for  making  Laws  fo  rigorous  to  reflrain  us,  and  at 
the  fame  time  giving  us  invincible  Defines.  Whoever  can 
bearthele,  may  be  allured  he  hath  noTallefor  Paftoral. 

WHEN  lam  fpeaking  of  the  Italians,  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to pafs  by  Sannazarius.  He  hath  changed 
the  Sctne  in  this  kind  of  Poetry  from  Woods  and  Lawns, 
to  the  barren  Beach  and  bonndlefs  Ocean:  introduces  Sea- 
calves  in  the  room  of  Kids  and  Lambs,  Sea  mews  for  the 

Lark 
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Lark  and  the  Linnet,  and  prefents  his  Miftrefs  with  Gi¬ 
ft  ers  inftead  of  Fruits  and  Flowers.  Flow  good  foever 
his  Stile  and  Thoughtsmay  be;  yet  who  can  pardon  him 
for  his  Arbitrary  Change  of  the  fweet  Manners  and  plea- 
ling  Objects  of  the  Country,  for  what  in  their  own  Na¬ 
ture  are  uncomfortable  and  dreadful  ?  I  think  he  hath 
few  or  no  Followers,  or  if  any,  fuch  as  knew  little  of  his 
Beauties,  and  only  copied  his  Fault6,  and  fo  are  loll  and 
forgotten. 

THE  Trench  are  fo  far  from  thinking  abftrufely,  that 
they  often  leem  not  to  think  at  all.  It  is  all  a  Run  of 
Numbers,  Common-place  Defcriptions  of  Woods,  Floods, 
Groves,  Loves,  &c.  Thofe  who  write  the  moll  accurate¬ 
ly  fall  into  the  manner  of  their  Country,  which  is  Ga- 
lantry.  I  cannot  better  illuftrate  what  I  would  fay  of 
the  French ,  than  by  the  Drefs  in  which  they  make  their 
Shepherds  appear  in  their  Paftoral  Interludes  upon  the 
Stage,  as  I  find  it  defcribed  by  a.celebrated  Author.  ‘  T he 
«  Shepherds,  faith  he,  are  all  embroidered,  and  acquit 

*  themfelves  in  a  Ball  better  than  our  Englijh  Dancing- 
«  Mailers.  I  have  feen  a  couple  of  Rivers  appear  in 
«  Red  Stockings;  and  Alfheus,  inftead  of  having  his  Head 

*  covered  with  Sedges  and  Bullrulhes,  making  Love  in 
«  a  fair  full-bottomed  Periwig  and  a  Plume  of  Feathers  j 
«  but  with  a  Voice  fo  full  of  Shakes  and  Quavers,  that  I 
«  Ihould  have  thought  the  Murmurs  of  a  Country  Brook 
«  the  much  more  agreeable  Mufick. 


N°  29.  Tuefday ,  April  14. 


Ride  Ji  fapis - ■  Mart. 

IN  order  to  look  into  any  Perfon’s  Temper,  I  gene¬ 
rally  make  my  firft  Obfervatioii  upon  his  Laugh, 
whether  he  is  eafily  moved,  and  what  are  the  Paftages 
which  throw  him  into  that  agreeable  kind  of  Convulfioa. 
People  are  never  fo  much  unguarded,  as  when  they  are 
pleafed  ;  and  Laughter  being  a  vifible  Symptom  of  feme 
inward  Satisfaction,  ’tis  then,  if  ever,  we  may  believe 
the  Face.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  Index  to  point  us 
to  the  Particularities  of  the  Mind  than  this,  which  is  in 

it 
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itself  onft  of  the  chief  Diftinftions  -of  our  Rationality, 
for,  as  Milton  fays, 

. .  Smiles  from  Reafonflow,  to  Brutes  denyd, 

And  are  of  Love  the  Food - - 

It  maybe  remarked  in  general  under  this  Head,  that  the 
Laugh  of  Men  of  Wit  is  for  the  mod  part  but  a  faint 
conftrained  kind  of  half-Laugh,  as  fuch  Perfons  are  ne¬ 
ver  without  fome  Diffidence  about  them  j  but  that  of 
F ools  is  the  moft  honeft,  natural,  open  Laugh  in  the 
World. 

I  have  often  had  Thoughts  of  Writing  a  Treatife  upon 
this  Faculty,  wherein  I  would  have  laid  down  Rules 
for  the  better  Regulation  of  it  at  the  Theatre  ;  I  would 
have  criticifed  on  the  Laughs  now  in  vogue,  by  which 
our  Comic  Writers  might  the  better  know  how  to  tranf- 
port  an  Audience  into  this  pleafing  Affedtion.  I  had  fet 
apart  a  Chapter  for  a  Differtation  on  the  Talents  of  fome 
of  our  modern  Comedians  ;  and  as  it  was  the  Manner  of 
Plutarch  to  draw  Comparifons  of  his  Heroes  and  Orators, 
to  fet  their  Adtions  and  Eloquence  in  a  fairer  Light  ;  fo 
I  would  have  made  the  Parallel  of  Pinkethman,  Norris  and 
Bullock  ;  and  fo  far  ffiown  their  different  Methods  of 
raifing  Mirth,  that  any  one  fhould  be  able  to  diftinguifh. 
whether  the  Jeff  was  the  Poet’s,  or  the  Adlor’s. 

A  S  the  Play-houfe  affords  us  the  moft  Occafions  of  ob- 
fervingapon  the  Behaviour  of  the  Face,  it  may  be  ufeful 
( for  the  Direction  of  thofe  who  would  be  Criticks 
this  Way  )  to  remark,  that  the  Virgin  Ladies  ufually  dif- 
pofe  themfelves  in  the  Front  of  the  Boxes,  the  young 
married  Women  compofe  the  fecond  Row,  while  the 
Rear  is  generally  made  up  of  Mothers  of  long  Handing, 
andeffgning  Maids  and  contented  Widows.  Whoever 
will  call  his  Eye  upon  them  under)  this  View,  during  the 
Reprefentatkm  of  a  Play,  will  find  me  fo  far  in  the  right, 
that  a  Double  Entendre  ftrikes  the  firft  Row  into  an  affect¬ 
ed  Gravity,  or  carelefs  Indolence,  the  fecond  will  venture 
at  a  Smile,  but  the  third  take  the  Conceit  entirely,  and 
exprefs  their  Mirth  in  a  downright  Laugh. 

WHEN  I  defcend  to  Particulars,  I  find  the  referved 
Prude  wiil.rdapfe  into  a  Smile  at  the  extravagant  Free¬ 
doms 
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doms  of  the  Coquet,  the  Coquet  in  her  turn  laughs  at  the 
Starchnefs  and  aukward  Affe&ation  of  the  Prude;  the 
Man  of  Letters  is  tickled  with  the  Vanity  and  Ignorance 
of  the  Fop,  and  the  Fop  confeffes  his  Ridicule  at  the  Un- 
politenefs  of  the  Pedant. 

I  fancy  we  may  range  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Laughers 
under  the  following  Heads, 

The  Dimplers, 

The  Smilers, 

The  Laughers, 

The  Grinners, 

The  Horfe-Laughers. 

THE  Dimple  is  pra&ifed  to  give  a  Grace  to  the  Fea¬ 
tures,  and  is  frequently  made  a  Bait  to  entangle  a  gazing 
Lover  ;  this  was  called  by  the  Ancients  the  Chian  Laugh. 

THE  Smile  is  for  the  mod  part  confined  to  the  Fair 
Sex,  and  their  Male  Retinue.  It  expreffes  our  Satisfacti¬ 
on  in  a  filent  fort  of  Approbation,  doth  not  too  much 
diforder  the  Features,  and  is  pradtifed  by  Lovers  of  the 
mod  delicate  Addrefs.  This  tender  Motion  of  the  Phyfi- 
ognomy  the  Ancients  called  the  Ionic  Laugh. 

THE  Laugh  among  us  is  the  common  Rifus  of  the 
Ancients. 

THE  Grin  by  Writers  of  Antiquity  is  called  the  Syn- 
crujian  ;  and  was  then,  as  ’tis  at  this  time,  made  ufe  of 
to  diiplay  a  beautiful  Set  of  d  eeth. 

THE  Hor/e  Laugh,  or  the  Sardonick,  is  made  ufe  of 
with  great  Succefs  in  all  kinds  of  Deputation.  The  Pro¬ 
ficients  in  this  Kind  by  a  well-timed  Laugh,  will  baffle 
the  nr  ft  folid  Argument.  This  upon  all  Occafions  fup- 
plies  the  want  of  Reafcn,  is  always  received  with  great 
Apph ufe  in  Coffee  I oufe  Di'putes,  and  that  Side  the 
Laugh  joins  with,  is  generally  obierved  to  gain  the  better 
of  his  Antagonift. 

THE  Prude  hatha  wonderful  Efteem  for  the  Chian 
Laugh  or  Dimple;  (he  looks  upon  all  the  other  Kinds  of 
Laughter  as  Exceffes  of  Levity  ;  and  is  never  ;een  upon 
the  molt  extravagant  Jefts  to  diforder  her  Countenance 
with  the  Ruffle  of  a  Smile.  Her  Lips  are  compofed  with 
a  Primnefs  peculiar  to  her  Chara&er,  ail  her  Mcdelty 

feems 
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deems  collefted  into  her  Face,  and  (he  but  very  rarely 
takes  the  Freedom  to  fink  her  Cheek  into  a  Dimple. 

THE  young  Widow  is  only  a  Chian  for  time, 
her  Smiles  are  confined  by  Decorum,  and  (he  is  obli¬ 
ged  to  make  her  Face  fympathize  with  her  Habit  ;  (he 
looks  demure  by  Art,  and  by  the  drifted  Rules  of  De¬ 
cency  is  never  allowed  the  Smile  till  the  firlt  Offer  or 
Advance  towards  her  is  over. 

THE  Effeminate  Fop,  who  by  the  long  Exercife  of 
his  Countenance  at  the  Glafs,  hath  reduced  it  to  an  ex- 
aft  Difcipline,  may  claim  a  Place  in  this  Clan.  Voa 
fee  him  upon  any  Occafion.  to  give  Spirit  to  his  Dif- 
courfe,  admiie  his  own  Eloquence  by  a  Dunple. 

THE  Ionics  are  thoie  Laches  that  take  a  greater  Li¬ 
berty  with  their  Features,  yet  even  thele  may  be  laid  to 
fmothera  Laugh,  as  the  Former  to  difle  a  Smile. 

THE  Beau  is  an  Ionic  out  of  Complailance,  and 
praftifes  the  Smile  the  better  to  fympathize  with  the 
Fair.  He  will  fometimes  join  in  a  Laugh  to  humour 
the  Spleen  of  a  Lady,  or  applaud  a  piece  of  Wit  of 
his  own,  but  always  takes  care  to  confine  his  Mouth 
within  the  Rules  of  Good- breeding  ;  he  takes  the  Laugh 
from  the  Ladies,  but  is  never  guilty  of  fo  great  an  In¬ 
decorum  as  to  begin  it. 

THE  Ionic  Laugh  is  ofuniverfalUfe  to  Men  of  Power 
at  their  Levees;  and  is  edeemed  by  judicious  Place- 
Hunters  a  more  particular  Mark  of  Diitinftion  than  the 
Whifper.  A  young  Gentleman  of  my  Acquaintance  va¬ 
lued  himfelf  upon  his  Succefs,  having  obtained  this  Fa¬ 
vour  after  the  Attendance  of  three  Months  only. 

Ajudicious  Author  fome  Years  fince  Publidieda  Col- 
leftion  of  Sonnets,  which  he  very  fuccefsfully  called 
Laugh  and  he  Tat,  or  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy:  I  cannot 
diffidently  admire  the  facetious  Title  of  thefe  Volumes, 
and  mult  cenfure  the  World  of  Ingratitude,  while  they 
are  fo  negligent  in  rewarding  the  Jocofe  Labours  of  my 
Friend  Mr.  D'Urfey ,  who  was  fo  large  a  Contributor  to 
this  Treatife,  and  to  whofe  humorous  Productions  fo 
many  Rural  Squires  in  the  remoted  Parts  of  thislflandare 
obliged  for  the  Dignity  and  State  which  Corpulency  gives 
them.  The  Story  of  the  Sick  Man’s  breaking  an  Impod- 
humeby  afuddenFit  of  Laughter,  is  too  well  known  to 
Vol.  I.  F  need 
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reed  a  Recital.  It  is  my  Opinion,  that  the  above  Pills 
would  be  extremely  proper  to  be  taken  with  AJfes  Milk, 
and  mightily  contribute  towards  the  renewing  and  re- 
lloriug  decayed  Lungs.  Democritus  is  generally  repre- 
fented  to  us  as  a  Man  of  the  largeft  Size,  which  we  may 
attribute  to  his  frequent  Exercife  of  his  rifible  Faculty, 
J  remember  Juvenal fomewhere  fays  of  him, 

Perpetuo  rifu  pulmonem  agitare  folebat, 

THAT  fort  of  Man  whom  a  late  Writer  has  called 
the  Butt  is  a  great  Promoter  of  this  healthful  Agitation, 
and  is  generally  Hocked  with  fo  much  Good-humour,  as 
to  ftrike  in  with  the  Gaiety  of  Converfation,  though 
fome  innocent  Blunder  of  his  own  be  the  Subject  of 
the  Rallery. 

I  fhall  range  all  old  amorous  Dotards  under  the  De¬ 
nomination  of  Grinners ;  when  a  young  blooming  Wench 
touches  their  Fancy,  by  an  Endeavour  to  recal  Youth 
into  their  Cheeks,  they  immediately  overflrain  their 
Mufcular  Features,  and  Ihrivel  their  Countenance  into 
this  frightful  Merriment. 

THE  Wag  is  of  the  fame  kind,  and  by  the  fame  Ar¬ 
tifice  labours  to  fupport  his  Impotence  of  Wit ;  but  he 
very  frequently  calls  in  the  Horfe-Laugh  to  his  Affiftance. 

THEREare  another  kind  of  Grinners,  which  the 
Ancients  call  Megarics,  and  fome  Moderns  have,  not  in- 
judicioufly,  given  them  the  Name  of  the  Snearers, 
Thefe  always  indulge  their  Mirth  at  the  Expence  of  their 
Friends,  and  all  their  Ridicule  confifts  in  unfeafonable 
Ill-nature.  I  could  wifh  thefe  Laughers  would  confider, 
that  let  ’em  do  what  they  can,  there  is  no  laughing 
away  their  own  Follies  by  laughing  at  other  People’s. 

THE  Mirth  of  the  Tea-Table  is  for  the  moft  part 
Jvlegaric,  and  in  Vifits  the  Ladies  themfelves  very  fel- 
domfcruple  the  facrificing  a  Friendfhiptoa  Laugh  of  this 
Denomination. 

THE  Coquet  hath  a  great  deal  of  th eMegaric  in  her; 
but  in  fhort,  fhe  is  a  Proficient  in  Laughter,  and  can 
run  through  the  whole  Exercife  of  the  Features;  fhe 
fubdues  the  formal  Lover  with  the  Dimple,  accofts  the 
Fop  with  the  Smile,  joins  with  the  Wit  in  the  downright 
Laugh  ;  to  vary  the  Air  of  her  Countenance  frequently 
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rallies  with  the  Grinn ;  and  when  file  has  ridiculed  her 
Lover  quite  out  of  his  Underftanding,  to  complete  his 
Misfortunes,  ftrikes  him  dumb  with  the  Horfe-laugh. 

THE  Horfe-laugh  is  a  diilinguiftiing  Charadteriftick 
of  the  Rural  Hoyden,  and  ’tis  obferved  to  be  the  laft 
Symptom  of  Rufticity  that  forlakes  her  under  the  Difci- 
pline  of  the  Boarding-School. 

PUNSTERS,  I  find,  very  much  contribute  to¬ 
wards  the  Sardonic,  and  the  Extremes  of  either  Wit  or 
Folly  feldom  fail  of  raifing  this  noify  kind  of  Applaufe. 
As  the  Ancient  Phyficians  held  the  Sardonic  Laugh  very 
beneficial  to  the  Lungs;  I  Ihould,  methinks,  advife  all 
my  Countrymen  of  Confumptive  and  Hedtical  Conftitu- 
tions  to  aflbciate  with  the  moft  facetious  Punfters  of 
the  Age.  Perfius  hath  very  elegantly  defcribed  a  Sardonic 
Laugher  in  the  following  Line, 

Ingeminat  tremulos  Nafo  crifpante  cachinnos. 

LAUGHTER  is  a  Vent  of  any  fudden  Joy  that 
ftrikes  upon  the  Mind,  which  being  too  volatile  and 
ftrong,  breaks  out  in  this  Tremor  of  the  Voice.  The 
Poets  make  ufe  of  this  Metaphor  when  they  would  de- 
fcribe  Nature  in  her  richeft  Drefs,  for  Beauty  is  never  fo 
lovely  as  when  adorned  with  the  Smile,  and  Converfa- 
tion  never  fits  eafier  upon  us,  than  when  we  now  and 
then  difcharge  our  felves  in  a  Symphony  of  Laughter, 
which  may  not  improperly  be  called  The  Chorus  of  Con- 
•verfation . 
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-  — redeunt  Saturnia  Rcgna.  Virg 

THE  Italians  and  French  being difpatched,  I  come 
now  to  the  Englijh,  whom  I  ihall  treat  with  fuch 
Meeknefs  as  becomes  a  good  Patriot;  and  Ihall 
fo  far  recommend  this  our  Ifland  as  a  pr9per  Scene  for 

F  *  Pafteral 
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Paftoral  under  certain  Regulations,  as  will  fatisfy  the 
courteous  Reader  that  I  am  in  the  Landed  Intereft. 

I  mull  in  the  firft  place  obferve,  that  our  Country¬ 
men  have  fo  good  an  Opinion  of  the  Ancients,  and 
think  fo  modeltly  of  themfelves,  that  the  generality  of 
Paftoral  Writers  have  either  ftol’n  all  from  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  or  fo  fervilely  imitated  their  Manners  and 
Cuftoms,  as  makes  them  very  ridiculous.  In  looking 
over  fome  Englijh  Paftoralsa  few  Days  ago,  I  perufedat 
leak  fifty  lean  Flocks,  and  reckoned  up  an  hundred  left- 
handed  Ravens,  befides  blafted  Oaks,  withering  Mea¬ 
dows,  and  weeping  Deities.  Indeed  moft  of  the  occa¬ 
sional  Paftorals  we  have,  are  built  upon  one  and  the 
fame  Plan.  A  Shepherd  asks  his  Fellow,  why  he  isfo 
pale,  if  his  favourite  Sheep  hath  llrayed,  if  his  Pipe  be 
broken,  or  Phyllis  unkind  ;  He  anfwers,  None  of 
thefe  Misfortunes  have  befallen  him,  but  one  much  grea¬ 
ter,  for  Damon,  (or  fometimes  the  God  Pan )  is  dead. 
This  immediately  caufes  the  other  to  make  Complaints, 
and  call  upon  the  lofty  Pines  and  Silver  Streams  to  join 
in  the  Lamentation.  While  he  goes  on,  his  Friend  inter¬ 
rupts  him,  and  tells  him  that  Damon  lives,  and  (hows 
him  a  Track  of  Light  in  the  Skies  to  confirm  it ;  then 
invites  him  to  Chefnuts  and  Cheefe.  Upon  this  Scheme 
moft  cf  the  noble  Families  in  Great  Britain  have  been 
comforted ;  nor  can  I  meet  with  any  Right  Honourable 
Shepherd  that  doth  not  die  and  live  again,  after  the 
manner  of  the  aforefaid  Damon. 

HAVING  already  informed  my  Reader  wherein 
the  Knowledge  of  Antiquity  may  be  ferviceable,  I  fhall 
now  diredt  him  where  he  may  lawfully  deviate  from  the 
Ancients.  There  are  fome  things  of  an  ellablifhed  Na¬ 
ture  in  Paftoral,  which  areeffential  to  it,  fuch  as  a  Coun¬ 
try  Scene,  Innocence,  Simplicity.  Others  there  are  of 
a  changeable  kind,  fuch  as  Habits,  Cuftoms,  and  the 
like.  The  Difference  of  the  Climate  is  alfo  to  be  con- 
fidered,  for  what  is  proper  in  Arcadia,  or  even  in  hah, 
might  be  very  abfurd  in  a  colder  Country.  By  the  fame 
Rule  the  Difference  of  the  Soil,  of  Fruits  and  Flowers, 
is  to  be  obferved.  And  in  fo  fine  a  Country  as  Britain, 
what  occafion  is  there  for  that  Profufion  of  Hyacinths 
and  Pajlan  Rofes,  and  that  Cornucopia  of  Foreign  Fruits, 

which 
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which  the  Britijh  Shepherds  never  heard  of  !  How  much 
more  pleafing  is  the  following  Scene  to  an  Engtifb 
Reader ! 

‘This  Place  may  feem  for  Shepherds  leifure  made. 

So  lovingly  thefe  Elms  unite  their  Shade. 

‘Eh'  ambitious  Woodbine,  how  it  climbs  to  breathe 
Its  balmy  Sweets  around  on  all  beneath  : 

I  he  Ground  with  Grafs  of  chearful  Green  befpread, 
‘Thro'  which  the  fpringing  Flow'r  up-rears  its  Head, 

Lo  here  the  King-Cup  of  a  golden  Hue, 

Medly' d  with  Daifes  white,  and  Endive  blue  f 
Hark,  how  the  gaudy  Goldfinch,  and  the  ' Thrujh , 

With  tuneful  Warblings fill  that  Bramble-Bujh  / 

In  pleafing  Confort  all  the  Birds  combine. 

And  tempt  us  in  the  various  Song  to  join. 

THE  Theology  of  the  ancient  Paitoral  is  fo  very 
pretty,  that  it  were  pity  intirely  to  change  it ;  bat  I 
think  that  part  only  is  to  be  retained  which  is  univer- 
fally  known,  and  the  reft  to  be  made  up  out  of  our 
own  ruftical  Superftition  of  Hob-thrulhes,  Fairies,  Gob¬ 
lins  and  Witches.  The  Fairies  are  capable  of  being 
made  very  entertaining  Perfons,  as  they  are  defcribed 
by  feveral  of  our  Poets ;  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Pope. 

About  this  Spring  ( if  ancient  Tame  fay  true) 

The  dapper  Elves  their  Moon-light  Sports  purfue,. 

! Their  Pigmy  King,  and  little  Fairy  Queen, 

In  circling  Dances  gambol d  on  the  Green, 

While  tuneful  Sprights  a  merry  Confort  made. 

And  Airy  Mufick  warbled  through  the  Shade. 

WHAT  hath  been  faid  upon  the  Difference  of  Cli¬ 
mate,  Soil  and  Theology,  reaches  the  Proverbial  Sayings,, 
Drefs,  Cuftoms  and  Sports  ofShepherds.  The  following 
Examples  of  our  Paftoral  Sports  are  extremely  beautiful. 

Whilome  did  T,  all  as  this  Poplar  fair, 

JJpraife  my  heedlefs  Head,  devoid  of  Care, 

’ Mong  rufiick  Routs  the  chief  for  Wanton  Game i- 
Nor  could  they  merry  make  till  Lobbin  came-. 

Who  better  feen  than  I  in  Shepherds  Arts, 

To  pleafe  the  Lads,  and  win  the  Lajfes  Hearts  ? 

F  3 
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How  deftly  to  mine  Oaten  Reed,  fo fweet. 

Wont  they  upon  the  Green  to  Jhift  their  Feet  ? 

And  when  the  Dance  was  done,  how  would  they  years} 
Some  well-deajifed  Dale from  me  to  learn  ? 

For  many  Songs  and  Dales  of  Mirth  had  I, 

Do  chafe  the  lingring  Sun  a- down  the  Sky. 

.  -  0  now  !  if  enter,  bring 

The  Laurel  green,  the  fuelling  Eglantine, 

And  tender  Branches  from  the  mantling  Vint , 

“The  dewy  Cowfip  that  in  Meadow  grows, 

*7 'he  Fountain  Violet,  and  Garden  Rofe: 

Your  Hamlets  frew,  and  eatery  publickWay, 

And  confecrate  to  Mirth  Albino’.?  Day. 

My  f elf  will  laotijh  all  my  little  Store, 

And  deal  about  the  Goblet  flowing  or r  : 

Old  Moulin  there  /hall  harp,  young  Mico fling , 

And  Cuddy  dance  the  Round  amidfl  the  Ring, 

And  Hobbinol  his  antick  Gambols  play. 

THE  Reafon  why  fuch  Changes  from  the  Ancienta 
Ihould  be  introduced  is  very  obvious;  namely,  that  Poetry 
being  Imitation,  and  that  Imitation  being  the  bell  which 
deceives  the  moll  eafily,  it  follows  that  we  mull  take  up 
the  Culloms  which  are  moll  familiar,  or  univerfally 
known,  lince  no  Man  can  be  deceived  or  delighted  with 
the  Imitation  of  what  he  is  Ignorant  of, 

I  T  is  ealy  to  be  obferved  that  thefe  Rules  are  drawn 
from  what  our  Countrymen  Spencer  and  Philips  have 
performed  in  this  way.  I  fhall  not  prefume  to  fay  any 
more  of  them,  than  that  both  have  copied  and  improved 
the  Beauties  of  the  Ancients,  whofe  manner  of  Thinking 
I  would  above  all  things  recommend.  As  far  as  our  Lan¬ 
guage  would  allow  them,  they  have  formed  a  Paftoral 
Stile  according  to  the  Doric  of  Theocritus,  in  which  I 
dare  not  fay  they  have  excelled  Virgil-,  but  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed,  for  the  Honour  of  our  Language,  to  fuppofe  it 
more  capable  of  that  pretty  Rullicity  than  the  Latin. 
To  their  Works  I  refer  my  Reader  to  make  Obferva- 
tions  upon  the  Palloral  Stile  ;  where  he  will  fooner 
find  that  Secret  than  from  a  Folio  of  Criticifms. 


Thurfday, 
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—  Mil - -  . -  ,  . . . .  11  r  r  11  ir  ■■  iim  am  ijif' 

Fortem  pofce  animum-  -  Juv. 

MY  Lady  Lizard  is  never  better  pleafed  than  when 
(he  fees  her  Children  about  her  engaged  in  any 
profitable  Difcourfe.  I  found  her  laft  Night  fit¬ 
ting  in  the  midft  of  her  Daughters,  and  forming  a  very 
beautiful  Semi-circle  about  the  Fire.  I  immediately  took 
my  Place  in  an  Elbow-Chair,  which  is  always  left  empty 
for  me  in  one  Corner.  S 

OUR  Converfation  fell  infenfibly  upon  the  Subjedt 
of  Happinefs,  in  which  every  one  of  the  young  Ladies 
gave  her  Opinion,  with  that  Freedom  and  Unconcerned- 
nefs  which  they  always  ufe  when  they  are  in  Company 
only  with  their  Mother  and  my  felf. 

Mrs.  Jane  declared,  that  fhe  thought  it  the  greatefl 
Happinefs,  to  be  married  to  a  Man  of  Merit,  and  placed 
at  the  Head  of  a  well-regulated  Family.  1  could  not  but 
obferve,  that  in  her  Character  of  a  Man  of  Merit,'  fhe 
gave  us  a  lively  Defcription  of  To?n  Worthy,  who  has  long 
made  his  Addreffes  to  her.  The  Sifters  did  not  difcover 
this  at  firft,  ’till  fhe  began  to  run  down  Fortune  in  a  Lo¬ 
ver,  and  among  the  Accomplifhments  of  a  Man  of  Me¬ 
rit,  unluckily  mentioned  white  Teeth  and  black  Eyes. 

Mrs.  Annabella,  after  having  rallied  her  Sifter  upon 
her  Man  of  Merit, talked  much  of  Conveniences  of  Life, 
Affluence  of  Fortune,  and  Eafinefs  of  Temper,  in  one 
whom  fhe  fhould  pitch  upon  for  a  Husband.  In  Ihort, 
tho’  the  Baggage  would  not  fpeak  out,  I  found  the  Sum 
of  her  Wifhes  was  a  rich  Fool,  or  a  Man  fo  turned  to 
her  Purpofes,  that  fhe  might  enjoy  his  Fortune,  and  in- 
fult  his  Underftanding. 

THE  Romantick  Cornelia  was  for  living  in  a  Wood 
among  Choirs  of  Birds,  with  Zephyrs,  Echo’s  and  Ri¬ 
vulets  to  make  up  the  Confort ;  fhe  would  not  feem  to 
include  a  Husband  in  her  Scheme,  but  at  the  fame  time 
F  4.  talked' 
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talked  To  paflionately  of  Cooing  Turtles,  Moffy  Banks, 
and  Beds  of  Violets,  that  one  might  eafily  perceive  ihe 
was  not  without  Thoughts  of  a  Companion  in  her  So¬ 
litudes. 

MISS  Betty  placed  her  Summum  lanum  in  Equipages, 
Affemblies,  Balls  and  Birth-nights,  talked  in  Raptures  of 
Sir  Edward  Shallow' s  gilt  Coach,  and  my  Lady  Tattle  s 
Room,  in  which  ihe  faw  Company ;  nor  would  ihe 
have  eafily  given  over,  had  ihe  not  obferved  that  her 
Mother  appeared  more  ferious  than  ordinary,  and  by 
her  Looks  (hewed  that  ihe  did  not  approve  fuch  a  Re¬ 
dundance  of  Vanity  and  Impertenence. 

MY  Favourite,  the  Sparkler,  with  an  Air  of  Innocence 
and  Modefly,  which  is  peculiar  to  her,  faidthat  ihe  never 
expeded  fuch  a  thing  as  Happinefs,  and  that  ihe  thought 
the  moil  any  one  could  do,  was  to  keep  themfelves  front 
being  uneafy  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Ironjlde  has  often  told  us,  fays 
fine,  we  fhould  endeavour  to  be  eafy  here  and  happy 
hereafter:  At  the  fame  time  (he  begged  me  to  acquaint 
them  ly  what  Rules  this  Eafe  of  Mind,  or  if  1  would 
pleafe  to  call  it  Happinefs,  is  bell  attained. 

M  Y  Lady  Lizard  joined  in  the  fame  Requeil  with 
her  youngeft  Daughter,  adding  with  a  ferious  Look, 
The  thing  feemed  to  her  of  fo  great  Confequence,  that 
ihe  hoped  I  would  for  once  forget  they  were  all  Women, 
and  give  my  real  Thoughts  of  it  with  the  fame  Juilnefs 
I  would  ufe  among  a  Company  of  my  own  Sex.  F 
complied  with  her  Defire,  and  communicated  my  Sen¬ 
timents  to  them  on  this  Subjed,  as  near  as  I  can  re¬ 
member,  pretty  much  to  the  following  Purpofe. 

A  S  nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  every  one  to 
defire  to  be  happy,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  tho 
wifeil  Men  in  all  Ages  havefpent  fo  much  time  to  difco- 
ver  what  Happinefs  is,  and  wherein  it  chiefly  confifis. 
An  eminent  Writer,  named  Varro ,  reckons  up  no  lefs 
than  two  hundred  eighty  eight  different  Opinions  upon, 
this  Subjed;  and  another,  called  Lucian,  after  having 
given  us  a  long  Catalogue  of  the  Notions  of  feveral 
Philofophers,  endeavours  to  (hew  the  Abfurdity  of  all  of 
them,  without  eftabliihing  any  thing  of  his  own. 

THAT  which  feems  to  have  made  fo  many  err  in 
this  Cafe,  is  the  Refolution  they  took  to  fix  a  Man’s  Hap¬ 
pinefs 
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pinefs  to  one  determined  Point,  which  I  conceive  cannot 
be  made  up,  but  by  the  Concurrence  of  feveral  Particu¬ 
lars. 

I  ihall  readily  allow  Virtue  the  firft  place,  as  Ihe  is  the 
Mother  of  Content.  It  is  this  which  calms  our  Thoughts, 
and  makes  us  furvey  ourfelves  with  Eafe  and  Pleafure. 
Naked  Virtue ,  however,  is  not  alone  fufficient  to  make  a 
Man  happy.  It  muft  be  accompanied  with  at  leal!  a  mo¬ 
derate  Provifion  for  all  the  Necffities  of  Life,  and  not 
ruffled  and  dilturbed  by  bodily  Pains.  A  Fit  of  the  Stone 
was  lharp  enough  to  make  a  Stoick  cry  out.  That  Zeno 
his  M after  taught  himfalfe,  when  he  told  him  that  Pain 
was  no  Evil. 

BUT  befides  this,  Virtue  is  fo  far  from '  being  alone 
fufficient  to  make  a  Man  happy,  that  the  Excefs  of  it  in  - 
fome  particulars,  jpined  toafoft  and  Feminine  Temper, 
may  often  give  us  the  deepeft  Wounds,  and  chiefly  con¬ 
tribute  to  render  us  uneafy.  I  might  inftancein  Pity, (Love,  j- 
and  Friend/hip.  In  the  two  lait  Paffions  it  often  happens,  ’ 
that  we  to  intirely  give  up  our  Hearts,  as  to  make  our 
Happinefs  wholly  depend  upon  another  Perfon;  a  Truft, 
for  which  no  human  Creature,  however  excellent,  can 
poflibly  give  us  a  fufficient  Security', . 

T  HE  Man  therefore  who  would  be  truly- happy;  muft,  i 
befides  an  habitual  Virtue,  attain  to  fuch  a  Strength  of 
Mind,  as  to  confine  his  Happinefs  within  himfelf,  and  j 
keep  it  from  being  dependent  upon  others.  A  Man  of*, 
this  Make  will  perform  .  all  thofe  Good-natured  Offices  • 
that  could  have  been,  expefted  from  the  moft  bleeding; 
Pity,  without  being  fa  far  affe&ed  at  the  common  Mil- 
fortunes  of  human  Life,  as  to  difturb  his  own  Repofe, 
His  Aftions  of  this  kind  are  fo  much  more  meritorious  - 
than  another’s,  as.  they  flow  purely  from  a  Principle  of* 
Virtue,  and.  a  .Senfe  of  his  Duty;  whereas  a  Man  of  a> 
fofter  Temper,  even  while  he  is  affifting  another,  may 
In  fome  meafure  be  faid  to  be  relieving himielfJ 

A  Man  endowed  withthat  Strength  of  Mind  l  a.mhtrS'  ■ 
fpeakingof,  tho’  he  leaves  it  to  his  Friend  orMiftrefs  to  > 
make  him  ftill  more  happy,  does  not  put  it  in  the  Power  r 
of  either  to  make  him  milerable. 

FROM  what  has  been  already  faid  it  will  alfo  ap-  - 
pear,  that  nothing  can  be  more  weak,  than  to  place  our  r 
F-  5  .  Hap-  - 
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Happinefs  in  the  Applaufe  of  others,  fince  by  this  Means 
Ivve  make  it  wholly  independent  of  our  felves.  People  of 
this  Humour,  who  place  their  chiefFelicityinReputation 
and  Applaufe,  are  alfo  extremely  fubjedt  to  Envy,  the 
mod  painful  as  well  as  the  mod  abfurd  of  all  Paflions. 

THF  fureft  Means  to  attain  that  Strength  of  Mind  and 
independent  State  of  Happinefs  I  am  here  recommending, 
is  A  Virtuous  Mind  fufficiently  furnifhed  with  Ideas  to 
fupport  Solitude,  and  keep  up  an  agreeable  Converfation 
with  it  felf.  Learning  is  a  very  great  Help  on  this  Occa- 
fion,  as  it  lays  up  an  infinite  Number  of  Notions  in  the 
Memory,  ready  to  be  drawn  out,  and  fet  in  Order  upon 
any  Occafion.  The  Mind  often  takes  the  fame  Pleafure 
in  looking  over  thefe  her  Treafures,  in  augmenting  and 
difpoiing  them  into  proper  Forms,  as  a  Prince  does  in  a* 
Review  of  his  Army. 

A  T  the  fame  time  I  muft  own,  that  as  a  Mind  thus 
furnifhed,  feels  a  fecret  Pleafure  in  the  Confcioufnefs  of 
its  own  Perfection,  and  is  delighted  with  fuch  Occafions 
as  call  upon  it  to  try  its  Force,  a  lively  Imagination  fhall 
produce  a  Pleafure  very  little  inferior  to  the  former  in 
Perfons  of  much  weaker  Heads.  As  the  firft  therefore 
may  not  be  improperly  call’d,  The  Heaven  of  a  Wife  Man  ; 
the  latter  is  extremely  well  reprefented  by  our  Vulgar 
Expreffion,  which  terms  it  A  Fool's  Paradife.  There  is, 
however,  this  Difference  between  them,  that  as  the  firft 
naturally  produces  that  Strength  and  Greatnefs  of  Mind 
J  have  been  all  along  defcribing  as  fo  effential  to  render  a 
Man  happy,  the  latter  is  ruffled  and  difcompofed  by 
every  Accident,  and  loft  under  the  common  Misfor¬ 
tune. 

I  T  is  this  Strength  of  Mind  that  is  not  to  be  over¬ 
come  by  the  Changes  of  Fortune,  that  rifes  at  the  Sight 
cf  Dangers,  and  could  make  Alexander  (in  that  Paffage 
of  his  Life  fo  much  admired  by  the  Prince  of  Conde) 
when  his  Army  mutinied,  bid  his  Soldiers  return  to  Ma~ 
cedon ,  and  tell  their  Countrymen  that  they  had  left  their 
King  conquering  the  World  ;  fince  for  his  Part  he  could 
not  doubt  oFraifing  an  Army  where-ever  he  appear’d.  It 
Is  this  that  chiefly  exerts  it  felf  when  a  Man  is  molt  op- 
®  re  fled,  and  gives  him  always  in  Proportion  to  whatever 
Malice  or  Injuftice  would  deprive  him  of.  It  is  this,  in 
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fhort,  that  maker  the  virtuous  Man  infenfibly  fet  a  Value 
upon  himfelf,  and  throws  a  Varnifh  over  his  Words  and 
Adlions,  that  will  at  laft  command  Efteem,  and  give  him 
a  greater  Afcendant  over  others,  than  all  the  Advantages 
of  Birth  and  Fortune. 

N°  32.  Friday ,  April  17. 

- ipfe  vo lens,  facilifque  fequetur. 

Si  te  Fata  vacant :  aliter  non  viribus  ullis 
Vincas  ■  ■  Virg.- 

A  VIN G  delivered  my  Thoughts  upon  Paftoral 
Poetry,  after  a  Didadtic  manner,  in  fome  forego¬ 
ing  Papers,  wherein  I  have  taken  fuch  Hints  front- 
the  Criticks  as  I  thought  rational,  and  departed  from ’em. 
according  to  the  belt  of  my  Judgment,  and  fubllituted  o- 
thers  in  their  Place,  I  (hall  clofe  the  whole  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Fable  or  Allegory. 

I  N  ancient  Times  there  dwelt  in'  a  pleafant  Vale  of 
Arcadia  a  Man  of  very  ample  Pofleffions,  named  Menal- 
tas  ;  who  deriving  his  Pedigree  from  the  God  Pan,  kept 
very  ftridtly  up  to  the  Rules  of  the  Paftoral  Life,  as  it 
was  in  the  Golden  Age.  He  had  a  Daughter,  his  only 
Child,  call’d  Amaryllis.  She  was  a  Virgin  of  a  molt  in- 
ehanting  Beauty,  of  a  molt  eafy  and  unaffedted  Air;  but 
having  been  bred  up  wholly  in  the  Country,  vvasbalhful 
to  the  laft  Degree.  She  had  a  Voice  that  was  exceeding 
fweet,  yet  had  a  Rufticity  in  its  Tone,  which  however 
to  mod:  who  heard  her  feemed  an  additional  Charm. 
Though  in  her  Converfation  in  general  fhe  was  very  en¬ 
gaging,  yet  to  her  Lovers,  who  were  numerous,  lhe  wa3 
fo  coy,  that  many  left  her  in  Difguft  after  a  tedious 
Courtlhip,  and  matched  themfelves  where  they  were  bet¬ 
ter  received.  For  Menalcas  had  not  only  refolved  to  take 
a  Son-in-law,  who  Ihouli  inviolably  maintain  the  Cu- 
ftoms  of  his  Family  ;  but  had  received  one  Evening,  as 
he  walked  inthe  Fields,  a  Pipe  of  an  Antique  Form  from' 
a  Faun,  or  as  fome  fay,  from  Oberon  the  Fairy,  with  a 
particular  Charge  not  to  bellow  his  Daughter  upon  any 

one- 
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one  who  could  not  play  the  fame  T une  upon  it  as  at  that 
time  he  entertained  him  with. 

WHEN  the  Time  that  he  had  defigned  to  give  her  in 
Marriage  was  near  at  hand,  he  publifheda  Decree,  where¬ 
by  he  invited  the  neighbouring  Youths  to  make  Trial  of 
this  Mufical  Inftrument,  witlr  Promife  that  the  Vidor 
fnould  poffefs  his  Daughter,  on  Condition  that  the  Van- 
quifhed  ihould  fubmit  to  what  Puniihment  he  thought  fit 
to  inflid.  Thofe  who  were  not  yet  difcouraged,  and  had 
high  Conceits  of  their  own  Worth,  appeared  on  the  ap¬ 
pointed  Day,  in  a  Drefs  and  Equipage  fuitable  to  their 
refpedive  Fancies. 

THE  Place  of  Meeting  was  a  flowery  Meadow, 
through  which  a  clear  Stream  murmured  in  many  irre¬ 
gular  Meanders.  The  Shepherds  made  a  fpacious  Ring 
tor  the  contending  Lovers ;  and  in  one  Part  of  it  there 
fat  upon  a  little  Throne  of  Turf,  under  an  Arch  of  Eg¬ 
lantine  and  Wood-bines,  the  Father  of  the  Maid,  and  at 
his  right  Hand  the  Damfel  crowned  with  Rofesand  Li¬ 
lies.  She  wore  a  flying  Robe  of  a  flight  green  Stuff,* 
{he  had  her  Sheephook  in  one  Hand,  and  the  fatal  Pipe 
in  the  other. 

THE  firft  w'ho  approached  her  was  a  Youth  of  a 
graceful  Prefence  and  courtly  Air,  but  drefl  in  a  richer 
Habit  than  had  ever  been  leen  in  Arcadia.  He  wore  a 
Crimfon  Veil,  cut- indeed  after  the  Shepherd’s  Fafhion, 
but  fo  enriched  with  Embroidery,  and  iparkling  with 
Jewels,  that  the  Eyes  of  the  Spectators  were  diverted 
from  conflderii  g  the  Mode  of  the  Garment  by  the  daz¬ 
zling  of  the  Ornaments.  His  Flead  was  covered  with  a 
Plume  cf  Feathers,  and  his  Sheep-hook  glittered  with 
Gold  and  Enamel.  He  acccfted  the  Damfel  after  a  very 
galant  manner,  and  told  her,  *  Madam, 

*  Vid.Y on-  you  need  not  to  cor.fult  your  Glafs,  to  adorn 
tenelle.  ysur  felf  To-day ;  you  may  fee  the  Greatnefs 

of  your  Beauty  in  the  Number  of  your  Con- 
quefs.  She  having  never  heard  any  Compliment  fo  po¬ 
lite,  could  give  him  no  Anfwer,  but  prefented  the  Pipe. 
He  applied  it  to  his  Lips,  and  began  a  Tune  which  he  fet 
off  with  fo  many  Graces  and  Quavers,  that  the  Shep¬ 
herds  and  Shepnerdeffes  (who  had  paired  themfelves  in 
order  to  dance)  could  not  follow  itj  as  indeed  it  requi¬ 
red 
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red  great  Skill  and  Regularity  of  Steps,  which  they  had 
never  been  bred  to.  Menalcas  ordered  him  to  be  ftript 
of  his  coftly  Robes,  and  to  be  clad  in  a  Rufiet  Weed,  and 
confined  him  to  tend  the  Flocks  in  the  Valleys  fora  Year 
and  a  Day. 

THE  Second  that  appeared  was  in  a. very  different: 
Garb.  He  was  clothed  in  a  Garment  of  rough.  Goat¬ 
skins,  his  Hair  was  matted,  his  Beard  neglected ;  in  his 
Berlon  uncouth,  and  aukward  in  his  Gait.  He  came  up 
fleering  to.  the  Nymph,  and  told  fier  f  He 
had  hugg  d his  Lambs,  and  kijs'dhis  young  -f-  Vid.  The©* 
Kids, but  he  hoped  to  kifs  one  that  was fc sseet -  emus, 
tr.  The.  Fair  one  biufhed  with  Modefly 
and  Anger,  and  prayed  fecretiy  againft  him  as  fhe  gave 
him  the  Pipe.  He  fnatched  it  from  her,  but  with  iome 
Difficulty  made  it  found  ;  which  was  in  luch  harfh  and 
jarring  Notes,  that  the  Shepherds  cried  one  and  all,  that 
he  undei  flood  no  Mufick.  He  was  immediately  ordered 
to  the  molt  craggy  Parts  of  Arcadia,  to  keep  the.  Goats, 
and  commanded  never  to  touch  a  Pipe  any  more. 

THE  Third  that  advanced  appeared  in  Clothes  that 
were  fo  flrait  and  uneaiy  to  him,  that  he  feemed  to  move 
with  Pain.  He  marched  up  to  the  Maiden  with  a 
thoughtful  Look  and  ftately  Pace,  and 
faid.  *  D-ivine  Amaryllis,  you  wear  not  *  Vid.  Taffo. 
thofe  Rofes  to  improve  your  Beauty,  but 
to  make  them  ajhamed.  As  fhe  did,  not  comprehend  his 
Meaning,  fhe  prefented  the  Inftrument  without  Reply. 
The  Tune  that  he  play’d  was  fo  intricate  and  perplexing, 
that  the  Shepherds  flood  flock  ftill,  like  People  afloniflied 
and  confounded.  In  vain  did  he  plead  that  it  was  the 
Perfection  of  Mufick,  and  composed  by  the  molt  skilful 
Mafter  in  Hefperia.  Menalcas  finding  that  he  was  a-  , 
Stranger,  hofpitably  took  Com paffion  on  him,  and  deli¬ 
vered  him  to  an  old  Shepherd,  who  was  ordered  to  get 
him  Clothes  that  would,  fit  him,  and  teach  him  to  (peak 
plain. 

THE  Fourth  that  flep’d  forwards  was  young  Amyntas , 
the  moll  beautiful  of  all  the  Arcadian  Swains,  and  fe¬ 
cretiy  beloved  by  Amaryllis .  He  wore  that  Day  the, 
fame  Colours  as  the  Maid  for  whom  he  fighed.  He  mo¬ 
ved  towards  her  with  an  eafy  but  unalfured  Air :  fhe. 

biufhed. 
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blufhed  as  he  came  near  her,  and  when  fhe  gave  him 
the  Fatal  Prefent,  they  both  trembled,  but  neither  could 
fpeak.  Having  fecretly  breathed  his  Vows  to  the  Gods, 
he  poured  forth  fuch  melodious  Notes,  that  though  they 
were  a  little  wild  and  irregular,  they  filled  every  Heart 
with  Delight.  The  Swains  immediately  mingled  in  the 
Dance,  and  the  old  Shepherds  afiirmed,  that  they  had 
often  heard  fuch  Mufick  by  Night,  which  they  imagined 
to  be  played  by  fome  of  the  Rural  Deities.  The  good 
©Id  Man  leaped  from  his  Throne,  and  after  he  had 
embraced  him,  prefented  him  to  his  Daughter,  which 
caufed  a  general  Acclamation. 

WHILE  they  were  in  the  midfl  of  their  Joy,  they 
were  furprifed  with  a  very  odd  Appearance.  A  Perfon 
in  a  blue  Mantle,  crown’d  with  Sedges  and  Ruihes,  ftep’d 
into  the  middle  of  the  Ring.  He  had  an  Angling  Rod 
in  his  Hand,  a  Pannier  upon  his  Back,  and  a  poor  mea¬ 
gre  Wretch  in  wet  Clothes  carried  fome  Oifters  before 
him.  Being  asked  whence  he  came,  and  what  he  was  ? 
He  told  them,  he  was  come  to  invite  Amaryllis  from 
the  Plains  to  the  Sea -Shore,  that  his  Subftance  confilled 
in  Sea-Calves,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
Nereids  and  the  Naiads.  Art  thou  acquainted  with  the 
Naiads  ?  faid  Menalcas  ;  To  them  then  /halt  thou  return 
The  Shepherds  immediately  hoifted  him  up  as  an  Ene¬ 
my  to  Arcadia,  and  plunged  him  in  the  River,  where  he 
funk,  and  was  never  heard  of  fince. 

AMT  NT  A  S  and  Amaryllis  lived  a  long  and  happy 
Life,  and  governed  the  Vales  of  Arcadia.  Their  Ge¬ 
neration  was  very  long-lived,  there  having  been  but  four 
Defcents  in  above  two  thoufand  Years.  His  Heir  wa* 
called  Theocritus,  who  left  his  Dominions  to  Virgil,  Vir¬ 
gil  left  his  to  his  Son  Spencer,  and  Spencer  was  fuc- 
eeeded  by  his  eldeil-born  Philips. 


Saturday-, . 
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.  .... Dlgnum  fapiente,  bonoque  eji,  Hoiv 

IH  A  V  E  made  it  a  Rule  to  my  felf  not  to  publilh 
any  thing  on  a  Saturday,  but  what  fhall  have  fome  Ana¬ 
logy  to  the  Duty  of  the  Day  enfuing.  It  is  an  un- - 
fpeakable  Pleafure  to  me,  that  I  have  lived  to  fee  the 
Time  when  I  can  obferve  fuch  a  Law  to  my  felf,  and 
yet  turn  my  Difcourfe  upon  what  is  done  at  the  Play- 
Houfe.  I  am  fure  the  Reader  knows  I  am  going  to 
mention  the  Tragedy  of  CA  TO.  The  Principal  Cha¬ 
racter  is  moved  by  no  Confideration,  but  RefpeCl  to 
that  fort  of  Virtue,  the  Senfe  of  which  is  retained  in  our 
Language  under  the  Word  Publick-Spirit.  All  Regards 
to  his  Domeftick  are  wholly  laid  alide,  and  the  H«ro  is 
drawn  as  having,  by  this  Motive,  fubdued  InftinCl  itfelf^ 
and  taking  Comfort  from  the  Diftrefles  of  his  Family, 
which  are  brought  upon  them  by  their  Adherence  to  the 
Caufe  of  Truth  and  Liberty.  There  is  nothing  uttered 
by  Cato  but  what  is  worthy  the  beft  of  Men;  and  the 
Sentiments  which  are  given  him,  are  not  only  the  moll 
warm  for  the  Conduct  of  this  Life,  but  fuch  as  we  may 
think  will  not  need  to  be  erafed,  but  confift  with  the 
Happinefs  of  the  Human  Soul  in  the  next.  This  illuf- 
trious  Charadter  has  its  proper  Influence  on  all  below  it  j 
the  other  virtuous  Perfonages  are,  in  their  Degree,  as 
worthy,  and  as  exemplary  as  the  Principal ;  the  ConduCl 
of  the  Lovers,  (who  are  more  warm,  though  more  dif- 
creet,  than  ever  yet  appeared  on  the  Stage )  has  in  it 
a  conftant  Senfe  of  the  great  Cataftrophe  which  was 
expefted  from  the  Approach  of  Ccefar.  But  to  fee  the 
Modefly  of  an.  Heroine,  whofe  Country  and  Family  were 
at  the  fame  time  in  the  moft  imminent  Danger,  preferv’d, . 
while  lhe  breaks  out  into  the  moll  fond  and  open  Ex- 
preflions  of  her  Paflion  for  her  Lover,  is  an  Inftance  of 
aa  common  Addrefs.  Again,  to  obferve  the  Body  of  a 
.  galant 
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galanc  young  Man  brought  before  us,  who,  in  the  Bloom 
of  his  Youth,  in  the  Defence  of  all  that  is  Good  and 
Great,  had  received  numberlefs  Wounds ;  I  fay,  to  ob- 
fervethat  this  dead  Youth  is  introduced  only  for  the  Ex- 
ample  of  his  Virtue,  and  that  his  Death  is  fo  Circumftan- 
tiated,.that  we  are  fatisned,  for  all  his  Virtue,  it  was  for- 
the  good  of,  the  World,  and  his  own  Family,  that 
his  warm  Temper  was  not  to  be  put  upon  farther  Trial, 
but  his  Task  of  Life  ended  while  it  was  yet  virtuous,  is  an 
Employment  worthy  the  Confideraticn  of  our  young  Bri¬ 
tons.  'We  are  obliged  to  Authors,  that  can  do  what 
they  will  with  us,  that  they  do  not  play  our  Affedtions 
and  Paffions  againft  our  felves,  but  to  make  us  fo  loon 
refigned  to  the  Death  of  Marcus,  of  whom  we  were  fo 
fend,  is  a  Power  that  would  be  unfortunately  lodged  in  a 
Man  without  the  Love  of  Virtue. 

W  E  R  E  it  not  that  I  fpeak  on  this  Occafton,  rather  as 
a  Guardian  than  a  Critick,  I  could  proceed  to  the  Exa¬ 
mination  of  the  Juftnefs  of  each  Character,  and  take  no¬ 
tice  that  the  Numidian  is  as  well  drawn  as  the  Roman. 
There  is  not  an  Idea  in  all  the  Part  of  Sypkax  which  does 
not  apparently  arife  from  the  Habits  which  grow  in  the. 
Mind  of  an  African-,  and  the  Scene  between  Juba  and. 
his  General,  where  they  talk  for  and  againft  a  liberal.Edu- 
cation,  is  full  of  Inftrudtion;  Syphax  urges  all  that  canbe^ 
faid  againft  Philofophy,  as  it  is  made  fubfervient  to  ill 
Ends  by  Men  who  abufe  their  Talents;  and  Juba  fetsthe 
lefs  Excellencies  of  Aftivity,  Labour,  Patience  of  Hun-, 
ger,  and  Strength  of  Body,  which  are  the  admired  Qua¬ 
lifications  of  a  Numidian,  in  their  proper  Subordination, 
to  the  Accomplilhments  of  the  Mind.  But  this  Play  is 
fo  well  recommended  by  others,  that  I  will  not,  for  that,, 
and  feme  private  Reafbns,  enlarge  any  farther.  Dr. 
Garth  has  very  agreeably  rallied  the  Mercenary  Traffick. 
between  Men  and  Women  of  this  Age  in  the  Epilogue  by. 
Mrs.  Porter,  who  atfled  Lucia.  And  Mr.  Pope  has  pre*. 
pared  the  Audience  for  a  new  Scene  ofPaflion  and  Tranf- 
port  on  a  more  noble  Foundation  than  they  have  before 
been  entertained  with,  in  the  Prologue*  I  fhall  take  the 
liberty  to  gratify  the  Impatience  of  the  Town  by  inferr¬ 
ing  thefe  two  excellent  Pieces,  as  Earn  efts  of  the  Work  it. 
felt,  which  will  be  printed  within  few  Days. 

PROLOGUE 
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PROLOGUE  to  CATO. 

By  Mr.  POP  E. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  Wilks. 

TO  wake  the  Soul  ly  tender  Strokes  of  Art , 

To  raife  the  Genius,  and  to  mend  the  Heart  J 
To  make  Mankind  in  confcious  Virtue  hold. 

Live  o'er  each  Scene,  and  Be  what  they  behold : 

For  this  the  Tragick  Mufe  flrfl  trod  the  Stage, 
Commanding  Tears  to  fream  thro'  every  Age’, 
Tyrants  no  more  their  Savage  Nature  kept. 

And  Foes  to  Virtue  wonder  d  how  they  wept. 

Our  Author  Jhuns  by  vulgar  Springs  to  move 
The  Hero's  Glory,  or  the  Virgin  s  Love  ; 

In  pitying  Love  we  but  our  Weaknefs Jhow, 

And  wild  Ambition  well  deferves  its  Woe. 

Here  Tears  fall  flow  from  a  more  gen  rous  Cauje , 
Such  Tears  as  Patriots fed for  dying  Laws  : 

He  bids  your  Brcafls  with  Ancient  Ardor  rife. 

And  calls  forth  Roman  Drops from  Britifh  Eyes . 
Virtue  confefs' d  in  human  Shape  he  draws, 

What  Plato  thought,  and  God  like  Cato  was. 

No  common  Objefl  to  your  Sight  di  [plays'. 

But  what  with  Pleafure  Heaven  it  felf  furveys , 

A  brave  Man  flruggling  in  the  Storms  of  Fate, 

And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  State. 

While  Cato  gives  his  little  Senate  Laws, 

What  Bofom  beats  not  in  his  Country's  Caufe  ? 

Who  fees  him  all,  but  envies  ev'ry  Deed  ? 

Who  hears  him  groan,  and  does .  not  wf  to  bleed ? 
Ev'n  when  proudQ'sIz.x,  'midfl  triumphal  Cass, 

The  Spoils  of  Nations,  and  the  Pomp  of  Wars, 

Ignobly  vain,  and  impotently  great, 

Show'd  Rome  her  CatoV  Figure  drawn  in  State 
As  her  dead  Father's  rev' rend  Image pafl. 

The  Pomp  was  darken'd,  and  the  Day  o'ercafl. 

The  Triumph  ceas'd - . Tears  guf' d from  ev'ry  Eye  \ 

The  World's  great  Viftor  pafl  unheeded  by ; 
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Her  laji  good  Man  dejeSled  Rome  ador'd. 

And  honour'd  Casfar’r  lefs  than  Cato’s  Sword. 

Britons  attend  :  Be  Worth  like  this  approv'd. 
And Jhowyou  have  the  Virtue  to  he  mov'd. 

With  honeft  Scorn  thejirji  famd  Cato  view'd 
Rome  learning  Arts from  Greece,  whom  Jhe  fubdu  d. 
Our  Scene  precarioufy  fubfifs  too  long 
On  French  Tranfation,  and  Italian  Song  : 

Dare  to  have  Senfe your  /elves,  affert  the  Stage, 
Be  juflly  warm  d  with  your  own  Native  Rage . 

Such  Plays  alone  Jhould pleafe  a.  Britifh  Bar, 

As  Cato’r  f elf  had  not  difdain'd  to  hear. 


EPILOGUE  to  CATO, 

By  Dr.  GAR  T  H. 

Spoken  by  Mrs.  Porter . 

HAT  odd  fantafick  Things  we  Women  do  ! 

'  '  Who  wou  d  not  lifen  when  young  Lovers  woo  ! 
What  !  die  a  Maid,  yet  have  the  Choice  of  Two  ! 

Ladies  are  often  cruel  to  their  Cof  : 

To  give  you  Pain,  themfelves  they  punijh  mojl. 

Vows  of  Virginity  Jhould  well  he  weigh'd  ; 

Too  oft  they're  cancelP d,  thd  in  Convents  made. 

Wou d  you  revenge  fuch  rajh  Re  fives  ■  ■  you  may 
Be  fpiteful •  — -  and  believe  the  thing  we  fay  ; 

We  hate  you  when  you  re  eaflyfaid  Nay. 

How  need  lefs,  if  you  knew  us,  were  your  Fears  ? 

Let  Love  have  Eyes,  and  Beauty  will  have  Ears. 

Our  Hearts  are  form'd,  as  you  your  felves  would  choofe , 
Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  rcfufe  : 

We  give  to  Merit,  and  to  Wealth  we  fell  J 
Hefighs  with  mof  Succefs  that  fettles  well. 

The  Woes  ofW Alock  with  the  Joys  we  mix ; 

'Tis  bef  repenting  in  a  Coach  and  fx. 

Blame  not  our  Conduct, fince  we  but  purfue 
Thefe  lively  leffons  we  have  learn  d  from  you  : 

Tour  Breafis  no  more  the  Fire  of  Beauty  warms. 

But  wicked  Wealth  ufurps  the  Power  of  Charms } 

What 
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- What  Pains  to  get  the  gaudy  thing  you  hate. 

To  fwell  in  Show,  and  be  a  Wretch  in  State  ! 

At  Plays  you  ogle,  at  the  Ring  you  bow  ; 

Evn  Churches  are  no  Sanctuaries  now. 

There  Golden  Idols  all  your  V ows  receive ; 

She  is  no  Goddefs  who  has  nought  to  give. 

Oh  tnay  once  more  the  happy  Age  appear. 

When  Words  were  artlefs,  and  the  Soul  fencer  e  ; 
When  Gold  and  Grandeur  were  unenvy  d  things. 
And  Crowns  lefs  coveted  than  Groves  and  Springs.- 
Love  then  Jhall  only  mourn  when  Truth  complains,. 
And  Conftancy  feel  Tranfport  in  its  Chains  ; 

Sighs  with  Succefs  their  own  foft  Anguijh  tell. 

And  Eyes  Jhall  utter  what  the  Lips  conceal : 
Virtue  again  to  its  bright  Station  climb. 

And  Beauty  fear  no  Enemy  but  Time : 

The  Fair  Jhall  lifeen  to  Defert  alone. 

And  every  Lucia  find  a  Cato’/  Son. 


N°  34.  Monday ,  April  20, 


- - Mores  multorum  vidit —  ■  1  -  Hor. 

IT  is  a  moil  vexatious  thing  to  an  old  Man,  who  en* 
deavours  to  fquare  his  Notions  by  Reafon,  and  to  talk 
from  Reflexion  an^  Experience,  to  fall  in  with  a 
Circle  of  young  Ladies  at  their  Afternoon  Tea-Table. 
This  happened  very  lately  to  be  my  Fate.  The  Conver- 
fation,  for  the  firll  half  Hour,  was  fo  very  rambling, 
that  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  was  talked  of,  or  who  fpoke 
leaft  to  the  Purpofe.  The  various  Motions  of  the  Fan, 
the  Toffings  of  the  Head,  intermixt  with  all  the  pret¬ 
ty  kinds  of  Laughter,  made  up  the  greateft  Part  of 
the  Difcourfe.  At  laft,  this  modifh  way  of  Shining,  and 
being  Witty,  fettled  into  fomething  like  Converfation, 
and  the  Talk  ran  upon  Fine  Gentlemen.  From  the  feveral 
Characters  that  were  given,  and  the  Exceptions  that  were- 
made,  as  this  or  that  Gentleman  happen’d  to  be  named* 
I  found  that  a  Lady  is  not  difficult  to  be  pleafed,  and 

that- 
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that  the  Town  fwarms  with  fine  Gentlemen.  A  nimble 
Pair  of  Heels,  afmooth  Complexion,  a  full-bottom  Wig, 
a  laced  Shirt,  an  embroidered  Suit,  a  Pair  of  fringed 
Gloves,  a  Hat  and  Feather  ;  any  one  or  more  of  thefe 
and  the  like  Accomplifhments  ennobles  a  Man,  and'  raifes 
him  above  the  Vulgar,  in  a  Female  Imagination.  On  the 
contrary,  a  modeft  ferious  Behaviour,  in  a  plain  Drefs,  a 
thick  Pair  of  Shoes,  a  Leathern  Belt,  a  Waftcoat  not 
lined  with  Silk,  and  fuch  like  Imperfe&ions,  degrade  a 
Man,  and  are  fo  many  Blots  in  his  Efcutcheon.  I  could 
not  forbear  finding  at  one  of  the  prettied  and  livelied  of 
this  gay  Afiembly,  who  excepted  to  the  Gentility  of  Sir 
William  Hearty,  becaufe  he  wore  a  Frize  Coat,  and  break- 
failed  upon  Toall  and  Ale.  I  pretended  to  admire  the 
Finenefs  of  her  Tade  ;  and  to  drike  in  with  her  in  ridi¬ 
culing  thofe  aukward  healthy  Gentlemen,  that  feem  to 
make  Nourilhment  the  chief  end  of  Eating.  I  gave  her 
an  Account  of  an  honed  Yorkjhire  Gentleman,  who  (when 
I  was  a  Traveller)  ufed  to  invite  his  Acquaintance  at 
Paris  to  break  their  Fad  with  him  upon  cold  Rod  Beef 
and  Mum.  There  was,  I  remember,  a  little  French  Mar- 
quifs,  who  was  often  pieafed  to  rally  him  unmercifully 
upon  Beef  and  Pudding,  of  which  our  Countryman  would 
difpatch  a  Pound  or  two.  with  great  Alacrity,  while  this 
Antagonid  was  piddling  at  a  Mulhroom,  or  the  Haunch 
of  a  Frog.  S  could  perceive  the  Lady  was  pieafed  with 
what  J  faid,  and  we  parted  very  good  Friends  by  virtue 
of  a  Maxim  I  always  obferve.  Never  to  contradidl  or 
reafcn  with  a  fprightly  Female.  •  I  went  home,  how¬ 
ever,  full  of  a  great  many  ferious  Reflexions  upon  what' 
had  palfed  ,•  and  though,  in  Complaifance,  I  difguifed 
my  Sentiments,  to  keep  up  the  Good -humour  of  my  fair 
Companions,  and  to  avoid  being  looked  upon  as  a  tedy 
old  Fellow,  yet  out  of  the  Goo. ’-  will  I  bear  to  the  Sex, 
and  to  prevent  for  the  future  their  being  impofed  upon 
by  Counterfeits,  I  fhall  give  them  the  didinguifhing  Marks 
of  a  true  Fine  Gentleman. 

W  H  E  N  a  good  Artid  would  exprefs  any  remarkable 
Chara&er  in  Sculpture,  he  endeavours  to  work  up  his 
Figure  into  all  the  Perfettion  his  Imagination  can  form ; 
and  to  imitate  not  fo  much  what  is,  as  what  may  or 
ought  to  be.  I  fhall  follow  their  Example,  in  the  Idea 
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I  am  going  to  trace  out  a  fine  Gentleman,  by  affem- 
bling  together  fuch  Qualifications  as  feem  requifite  to 
make  the  Character  compleat.  In  Order  to  this  I  ihall  4 
premife  in  general,  that  by  a  Fine  Gentleman  I  mean  a  * 
Man  compleatly  qualify’d  as  well  for  the  Service  and 
Good,  as  for  the  Ornament  and  Delight  of  Society. 
When  I  confider  the  Frame  of  Mind  peculiar  to  a  Gen¬ 
tleman,  I  fuppofe  it  graced  with  all  the  Dignity  and  Ele¬ 
vation  of  Spirit  that  Human  Nature  is  capable  of :  To 
this  I  would  have  joined  a  clear  Underftanding,  a  Rea- 
fon  free  from  Prejudice,  a  Heady  Judgment,  and  an  ex- 
tenfive  Knowledge.  When  I  think  of  the  Heart  of  a 
Gentleman,  I  imagine  it  firm  and  intrepid,  void  of  all 
inordinate  Paflions,  and  full  of  Tendernefs,  Compaffion 
and  Benevolence.  When  I  view  the  fine  Gentleman  with 
regard  to  his  Manners,  methinks  I  fee  him  modell 
without  Balhfulnefs,  frank  and  affable  without  Imperti¬ 
nence,  obliging  and  complaifant  without  Servility,  chear- 
ful  and  in  Good-humour  without  Noife.  Thde  amiable 
Qualities  are  not  eafily  obtained ;  neither  are  there  many 
Men,  that  have  a  Genius  to  excel  this  Way.  A  iiniihed 
Gentleman  is  perhaps  the  molt  uncommon  of  all  the 
great  Characters  in  Life.  Befides  the  natural  Endow¬ 
ments  with  which  this  diitinguifhed  Man  is  to  be  born, 
he  mult  run  through  a  long  Series  of  Education.  Be¬ 
fore  he  makes  his  Appearance  and  lhines  in  the  World, 
he  mult  be  principled  in  Religion,  inftru&ed  in  all  the 
moral  Virtues,  and  led  through  the  whole  Courfe  of  the 
polite  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  fhould  be  no  Stranger  to 
Courts  and  to  Camps ;  he  muff  Travel  to  open  his  Mind, 
to  enlarge  his  Views,  to  learn  the  Policies  and  Intereffs 
of  foreign  States,  as  well  as  to  falhion  and  polifh  him- 
felf,  and  to  get  clear  of  national  Prejudices;  of  which  eve¬ 
ry  Country  has  its  Share.  To  all  thefe  more  effential  Im¬ 
provements,  he  mull  not  forget  to  add  the  fafhionable  Or¬ 
naments  of  Life,  fuch  as  are  the  Languages  and  the  bo¬ 
dily  Exercifes  moll  in  vogue:  Neither  would  I  have  him 
think  even  Drefs  it  felf  beneath  his  Notice. 

IT  is  no  very  uncommon  Thing  in  the  World  to 
meet  with  Men  of  Probity ;  there  are  likewife  a  great 
many  Men  of  Honour  to  be  found :  Men  of  Courage, 
Men  cf  Senfe,  and  Men  of  Letters  are  frequent.  But  a  true 

fine 
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fine  Gentleman  is  what  one  feldom  fees.  He  is  proper¬ 
ly  a  Compound  of  the  various  good  Qualities  that  em* 
bellifh  Mankind.  As  the  great  Poet  animates  all  the 
different  Parts  of  Learning  by  the  Force  of  his  Genius, 
.and  irradiates  all  the  Compafs  of  his  Knowledge  by  the 
Lullre  and  Brightnefs  of  his  Imagination ;  fo  all  the 
great  and  folid  Perfections  of  Life  appear  in  the  finilhed 
Gentleman,  with  a  beautiful  Glofs  and  Vamilh  ;  every 
thing  he  fays  or  does  is  accompanied  with  a  Manner,  or 
rather  a  Charm,  that  draws  the  Admiration  and  Good¬ 
will  of  every  Beholder. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

For  the  Benefit  of  my  Female  Readers. 

N.  B.  The  Gilt  Chariot,  the  Diamond  Ring,  the  Gold 
Snuff-Box  and  Brocade  Sword-Knot,  are  no  effential 
Farts  of  a  fine  Gentleman  ;  hut  may  be  ufied  by  him,  pro¬ 
vided  he  cafis  his  Eye  upon  them  but  once  a  Day. 


N°  35.  Tuefclay,  April  21. 


G  vitce  Philofiopbia  dux,  virtutis  indagatrjx  !  Cic. 
To  Nestor  Ironside,  Efq-, 

SIR, 

'  T  AMa  Man  who  have  fpent  great  Part  of  that  Time 

*  I  in  rambling  through  Foreign  Countries,  which 

*  young  Gentlemen  ufually  pafs  at  the  Univerfity ;  by 

*  which  courfe  of  Life,  altho’  I  have  acquired  no  imall 

*  Infight  into  the  Manners  and  Converfation  of  Men,  yet 

*  I  could  not  make  proportionable  Advances  in  the  way 

*  of  Science  and  Speculation.  In  my  Return  through 

*  France,  as  I  was  one  Day  fetting  forth  this  my  Cafe  to 

*  a  certain  Gentleman  of  that  Nation,  with  whom  I 
4  had  contracted  a  Friendlhip,  after  fome  Paufe,  he  con- 

*  dufted  me  into  his  Clofet,  and  opening  a  little  Amber 

*  Cabinet,  took  from  thence  a  fmall  Box  of  Snuff ;  which 

8  ‘  he 
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‘  hefaid,  was  given  him  by  an  Uncle'of  his,  the  Author 
‘  of  the  V tyage  to  the  World  of  Defcartes ;  and,  with 

*  many  Profeffions  of  Gratitude  and  Affedtion,  made  me 
‘  a  Prefent  of  it,  telling  me  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 
‘  knew  no  readier  way  tofurnilh  and  adorn  a  Mind  with 
‘  Knowledge  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  than  that  fame 

*  Snuff  rightly  applied. 

‘YOU  muft  know,  faid  he,  that  Defcartes  was  the 
‘  firft  who  difcovered  a  certain  Part  of  the  Brain,  called 

*  by  Anatomifts  the  Pineal  Gland,  to  be  the  immediate 
‘  Receptacle  of  the  Soul,  where  (he  is  affected  with  all 
‘  forts  of  Perceptions,  and  exerts  all  her  Operations  by 
‘  the  Intercourfe  of  the  Animal  Spirits  which  run  thro’ 

*  the  Nerves  that  are  thence  extended  to  all  Parts  of  the 
‘  Body.  He  added,  that  the  fame  Philofopher  having 
e  considered  the  Body  as  a  Alachine,  or  Piece  of  Clock- 

*  work,  which  performed  all  the  vital  Operations  with* 

*  out  the  Concurrence  of  the  Will,  began  to  think  a  way 

*  may  be  found  out  for  feparating  the  Soul  for  fome 
‘  time  from  the  Body,  without  any  Injury  to  the  latter ; 

*  and  that  after  much  Meditation  on  that  Subjeft,  the 
‘  above-mentioned  Virtuofo  compofed  the  Snuff  he  then 

*  gave  me;  which,  if  taken  in  a  certain  Quantity,  would 
‘  not  fail  to  difengage  my  Soul  from  my  Body.  Your 

*  Soul  ( continued  he )  being  at  Liberty  to  tranfport  her 
‘  felf  with  a  Thought  where-ever  Ihe  pleafes,  may  enter 
‘  into  the  Pineal  Gland  of  the  molt  learned  Philofopher, 

*  and  being  fo  placed  become  Speftator  of  all  the  Ideas 

*  in  his  Mind,  which  would  inftrudt  her  in  a  much  lefs 
‘  time  than  the  ufual  Methods.  I  returned  him  Thanks, 

‘  and  accepted  his  Prefent,  and  with  it  a  Paper  of  Di- 
'  re&ions. 

‘YOU  may  imagine  it  was  no  fmall  Improvement 
‘  and  Diverfion,  to  pafs  my  Time  in  the  Pineal  Glands  of 
‘  Philofophers,  Poets,  Beaux,  Mathematicians,  Ladies  and 
‘  Statefmen.  One  while  to  trace  a  Theorem  in  Mathe- 
‘  maticks  through  a  long  Labyrinth  of  intricate  Turns, 
‘  and  Subtilties  of  Thought;  another,  to  be  confcious  of 
‘  the  fublime  Ideas  and  comprehenlive  Views  of  a  Phi- 
‘  lofopher,  without  any  fatigue  or  wafting  of  my  own 
‘  Spirits.  Sometimes  to  wander  through  perfumed 
i  -Groves,  or  enamelled  Meadows,  in  the  Fancy  of  a 

‘  Poet : 
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4  Poet :  At  others  to  be  prefent  when  a  Battle  or  a  Storm 
4  raged,  or  a  glittering  Palace  rofe  in  his  Imagination ;  or 
c  to  behold  the  Pleafures  of  a  Country  Life,  the  Paffion 
4  of  a  generous  Love,  or  the  Warmth  of  Devotion 
4  wrought  up  to  Rapture.  Or  (to  ufe  the  Words  of  a 
6  very  ingenious  Author )  to 

Behold  the  Raptures  'which  a  Writer  knows. 

When  in  his  Breaft  -a  V ein  of  Fancy  glows. 

Behold  his  Bufinefs  while  he  works  the  Mine, 

Behold  his  Temper  when  he  fees  it  Jhine. 

EBay  on  the  different  Stiles  of  Poetry. 

4  THESE  gave  me  inconceivable  Pleafure.  Nor  was 
4  it  an  unplealant  Entertainment,  fometimes  to  defcend 
<  from  thefe  fublime  and  magnificent  Ideas  to  the  Imper- 
4  tinences  of  a  Beau,  the  dry  Schemes  of  a  Coffee-Houfe 
4  Politician,  or  the  tender  Images  in  the  Mind  of  a  young 
4  Lady.  And,  as  in  order  to  frame  a  right  Idea  of  Hu- 
4  man  Happinefs,  I  thought  it  expedient  to  make  a 
4  Trial  of  the  various  Manners  wherein  Men  of  different 
4  Purfuits  were  affeCted ;  I  one  Day  entered  into  the  Pi- 
4  neal  Gland  of  a  certairrPerfen,  who  feemed  very  fit  to 
4  give  me  an  Infight  into  all  that  which  conifitutes  the 
4  Happinefs  of  him  who  is  called  a  Man  of  Pleafure. 

4  But  I  found  my  felf  not  a  little  difappointed  in  my  No- 
4  tion  of  the  Pleafures  which  attend  a  Voluptuary,  who 
4  has  fhaken  off  the  Reftraints  of  Reafon. 

‘HIS  Intellectuals,  I  obferved,  were  grown  unfervice- 

*  able  by  too  little  Ufe,  and  his  Senfes  were  decay’d  and 
4  worn  out  by  too  much.  That  perfect  Inadtion  of  the 
4  higher  Powers  prevented  Appetite  in  prompting  him  to 

*  fenfual  Gratifications ;  and  the  out-running  natural  Ap- 
4  petite  produced  a  Loathing  inftead  of  a  Pleafure.  I 
4  there  beheld  the  intemperate  Cravings  of  Youth,  with- 
4  out  the  Enjoyments  of  it;  and  the  Weaknefs  of  old 
4  Age,  without  its  Tranquillity.  When  thePaffions  were 
4  teized  and  roufed  by  fome  powerful  Objeft,  the  Effedl 
4  was,  not  to  delight  or  footh  the  Mind,  but  to  torture 
4  it  between  the  returning  Extremes  of  Appetite  and  Sa- 
4  tiety.  I  faw  a  Wretch  racked,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
4  a  painful  Remembrance  of  paft  Mifcarriages,  a  diftafte 
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*  of  the  prefent  Objects  that  folicite  his  Senfes,  and  a  fe- 

*  cret  dread  of  Futurity.  And  I  could  fee  no  manner  of 

*  Relief  or  Comfort  in  the  Soul  of  this  miferable  Man, 

*  but  what  confided  in  preventing  his  Cure,  by  inflaming 

*  his  Paffions  and  fuppreffing  his  Reafon.  But,  tho’  it 
‘  muft  be  own’d,  he  had  almoft  quenched  that  Light 
‘  which  his  Creator  had  fet  up  in  his  Soul,  yet  in  fpitc 

*  of  all  his  Efforts,  I  obferved  at  certain  Seafons  fre- 

*  quent  Flafhes  of  Remorfe  itrike  thro’  the  Gloom,  and 
‘  interrupt  that  Satisfaction  he  enjoy’d  in  hiding  his  own 
‘  Deformities  from  himfelf. 

*  I  was  alfo  prefent  at  the  original  Formation  or  Pro- 
‘  duftion  of  a  certain  Book  in  the  Mind  of  a  Free-thinker, 
c  and,  believing  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  let  you 
‘  into  the  fecret  Maimer  and  internal  Principles  by  which 

*  that  Phenomenon  was  formed,  I  fhall  in  my  next  give 
'  you  an  Account  of  it.  I  am,- in  the  mean  time. 

Tour  mofl  Obedient  Humble  Servant, 

Ulyffes  Cofmopolita, 

N.  B.  Mr.  Ironjide  has  lately  received  out  of  Trance 
ten  Pound  Averdupoife  Weight  of  this  Philofophical  Snuff, 
and  gives  Notice  that  he  will  make  ufe  of  it,  in  order  to 
diftinguifti  the  real  from  the  profeffed  Sentiments  of  all 
Perfons  of  Eminence  in  Court,  City,  Town  and  Country. 
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Puni),ca  fe  quantis  attollet  Gloria  Rebus.  Virg. 

TPI E  Gentleman,  who  doth  me  the  Favour  to  write 
the  following  Letter,  faith  as  much  for  himfelf  as 
the  Thing  will  bear.  I  am  particularly  pleafed  to 
find,  that  in  his  Apology  for  Punning  he  only  celebrates  the 
Art,  as  it  is  a  Part  of  Converfation.  I  look  upon  preme¬ 
ditated  Quibbles  and  Puns  committed  to  the  Prefs  as  un¬ 
pardonable  Crimes.  There  is  as  much  Difference  betwixt 
thefe  and  the  Starts  in  common  Di  courfe,  as  betwixt  ca- 
fual  Rencounters,  and  Murder  with.  Malice  Praepenfe. 
Vol,  1.  G  To 
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To  Nestor  Ironside,  Eft ; 


SIR, 

e  T  Have,  from  your  Writings,  conceived  fuch  an  Opi- 

*  nion  of  your  Benevolence  to  Mankind,  that  I  truft 

*  you  will  not  fuffer  any  Art  to  be  vilified,  which  helps 

*  to  polifh  and  adorn  us.  I  do  not  know  any  fort  of 
•«  Wit  that  hath  been  ufed  fo  reproachfully  as  the  Pun  i. 

*  and  I  perfuade  my  felf  that  I  fhall  merit  your  Efteem, 

*  by  recommending  it  to  your  Protection ;  fince  there 
s  can  be  no  greater  Glory  to  a  generous  Soul  than  to 

*  fuccour  the  Diftreft.  I  fhall  therefore,  without  farther 

*  Preface,  offer  to  your  Confideration  the  following  Mo- 
s  deft  Apology  for  Punning ;  wherein  I  fhall  make  ufe  of 

no  double  Meanings  or  Equivocations  :  Since  I  think 

*  it  unneceffary  to  give  it  any  other  Praifes  than  Truth 

*  and  common  Senfe,  its  profeffed  Enemies,  are  forced 
‘  to  grant. 

‘  I N  Order  to  make  this  an  ufeful  Work,  I  fhall  Hate 

*  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Pun,  I  fhall  difcover  the 
'  Advantages  that  flow  from  it,  the  Moral  Virtues  that 
‘  it  produces,  and  the  Tendency  that  it  hath  to  promote 
‘  Vigour  of  Body,  and  Eafe  of  Mind. 

‘THE  Pun  is  defined  by  one,  who  feems  to  be  no 

*  Well-wifher  to  it,  to  be  a  Conceit  ariftng  from  the  ufe 

*  of  two  Words  that  agree  in  the  Sound,  hut  differ  in  the 
‘  Senfe.  Now  if  this  be  the  Effence  of  the  Pun,  how 
«  great  mull  we  allow  the  Dignity  of  it  to  be,  when  we 
‘  confider  that  it  takes  in  molt  of  the  confiderable  Parts 
«  of  Learning!  For  is  it  not  molt  certain,  that  all  learned 
«  Difputes  are  rather  about  Sounds  than  Senfe  ?  Are  not 

*  the  Controverfies  of  Divines  about  the  different  Inter- 
‘  pretations  of  Terms  ?  Are  not  the  Difputations  of  Philo- 
«  fop  hers  about  Words,  and  all  their  pompous  Diftin&ions 
«  only  fo  many  Unravelling3  of  double  Meanings?  Who 
‘  ever  loft  his  Eftate  in  Weftininfter-Hall,  but  complained 

'  ‘  that  he  was  Quibbled  out  of  his  Right  ?  Or  what  Mo- 
‘  narch  ever  broke  a  Treaty,  but  by  virtue  of  Equivo- 
c  cation  ?  In  fhort  fo  great  is  the  Excellence  of  this 
<  Art,  fo  diffufive  its  Influence,  that  when  I  go  into  a 
e  Library  I  fay  to  my  felf,  What  Volumes  of  Puns  do 
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*  I  behold1.  When  I  look  upon  the  Men  of  Bufinefs  I 
‘  cry  out,  How  powerful  is  the  Tribe  of  the  Quibblers  ! 

4  When  I  fee  Statefmen  and  Ambafladors,  I  refledr, 

‘  How  fplendid  the  Equipage  of  the  Quirky  in  what  Pomp 
4  do  the  Punfers  appear! 

4  BUT  as  there  are  Serious  Puns,  fuch  as  I  have  in- 
4  llanced  in,  fo  likewife  there  are  Puns  Comical.  Thefe 

*  are  what  I  would  recommend  to  my  Countrymen ; 

*  which  I  lhall  do  by  difplaying  the  Advantages  flowing 
‘  from  them. 

‘THE  firft  Advantage  of  Punning  is,  that  it  gives  us 
4  the  Compafs  of  our  own  Language.  This  is  very  ob- 

*  vious.  For  the  great  Bufinefs  of  the  Punfter  is  to  hunt 
4  out  the  feveral  Words  in  our  Tongue  that  agree  in 
4  Sound,  and  have  various  Signification.  By  this  Means 
4  he  will  likewife  enter  into  the  Nicety  of  Spelling,  an 
4  Accomplilhment  regarded  only  by  middling  People, 
4  and  much  neglefted  by  Perfons  of  great  and  no  Qua* 
4  lity.  This  Error  may  produce  unnecefiary  Folio’s 
4  amongft  Grammarians  yet  unborn.  But  to  proceed. 
4  A  Man  of  Learning  hath,  in  this  manner  of  Wit, 
4  great  Advantages ;  as  indeed,  what  Advantages  do  not 
4  flow  from  Learning  ?  If  the  Pun  fails  in  Englijh,  he 
4  may  have  fpeedy  Recourfe  to  the  Latin  or  the  Greek , 
4  and  fo  on.  I  have  known  Wonders  performed  by  this 
4  Secret.  I  have  heard  the  French  aflifted  by  the  German, 
4  the  Dutch  mingle  with  the  Italian,  and  where  the 
4  Jingle  hath  feemed  defperate  in  the  Greek,  I  have 
4  known  it  revive  in  the  Hebrew.  My  Friend  Dick  Babel 
4  hath  often,  to  fhow  his  Parts,  ftarted  a  Conceit  at  the 
4  Equinottial,  and  purfued  it  through  all  the  Degrees  of 
4  Latitude ;  and  after  he  had  punned  round  the  Globe, 
4  hath  fat  down  like  Alexander,  and  mourned  that  he 
4  had  no  more  Worlds  to  conquer. 

4  ANOTHER  Advantage  in  Punning  is,  that  it 
4  ends  Difputes,  or  what  is  all  one,  Puns  Comical  deltroy 
4  Puns  Serious.  Any  Man  that  drinks  a  Bottle  knows 
4  very  well,  that  about  Twelve,  People  that  do  not  Kifs 
4  or  Cry  are  apt  to  Debate.  This  often  occafions  Heats 
4  and  Heart-Burnings,  unlefs  one  of  the  Difputants 
4  vouchfafes  to  end  the  Matter  with  a  Joke.  How  often 
4  have  Arijlotle  and  Cartefus  been  reconciled  by  a  merry 

G  2  4  Conceit, 
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6  Conceit,  how  often  have  Whigs  and  Tories  Ihook 
4  Hands  over  a  Quibble,  and  the  clalhing  of  Swords  been 
4  prevented  by  the  Jingling  of  Words! 

‘  ATT ENTION  of  Mind  is  another  Benefit  en- 
•e  joyed  by  Punfters.  This  is  difcoverable  from  the  Per- 
4  petual  Gape  of  the  Company  where  they  are,  and  the 
4  earnefl:  Delire  to  know  what  was  fpoken  laft,  if  a 
4  Word  efcapes  any  one  at  the  Table.  I  mult  add,  that 

4  quick  Apprehenhon  is  required  in  the  Hearer,  readily 
‘  to  take  lome  things  which  are  very  far  fetched ;  as 

5  likewife  great  Vivacity  in  the  Performer,  to  reconcile 

*  diftant  and  even  hoftile  Ideas  by  the  mere  Mimickry 
4  of  Words  and  Energy  of  Sound. 

‘  MIRTHor  Good-humour  is  the  laft  Advantage, 
4  that,  out  of  a  Million,  I  lhall  produce  to  recommend 
4  Punning.  But  this  will  more  naturally  fall  in  when  I 
4  come  to  demonftrate  its  Operation  upon  the  Mind  and 
4  Body.  I  lhall  now  difcover  what  Moral  Virtues  it  pro- 
4  motes,  and  lhall  content  my  felf  with  Inftancing  in 
4  thofe  which  every  Reader  will  allow  of. 

4  A  Punfter  is  adorned  with  Humility.  This  our  Ad- 
4  verfaries  will  not  deny  ;  becaufe  they  hold  it  to  be  a 
4  Condefcenfion  in  any  Man  to  trifle,  as  they  arrogant- 
4  ly  call  it,  with  Words.  I  muft  however  confefs,  for 
4  my  own  lhare,  I  never  punned  out  of  the  Pride  of  my 
4  Heart,  nor  did  I  ever  know  one  of  our  Fraternity  that 
4  feemed  to  be  troubled  with  the  Thirft  of  Glory. 

‘THE  Virtue  called  Urbanity  by  the  Moralifts,  or  a 
‘  Courtly  Behaviour,  is  much  cultivated  by  this  Science. 
4  For  the  whole  Spirit  of  Urbanity  confifts  in  a  Delire  to 
4  pleafe  the  Company,  and  what  elfe  is  the  Defign  of 

*  the  Punfter  ?  Accordingly  we  find  fuch  Burfts  of 
f  Laughter,  fuch  Agitations  of  the  Sides,  fuch  Contortions 

*  of  the  Limbs,  fuch  earnefl:  Attempts  to  recover  the 

*  dying  Laugh,  fuch  Tranfport  in  the  Enjoyment  of  it, 

*  in  equivocating  AiTemblies ;  as  Men  of  Common-Senfe 
4  are  amazed  at,  and  own  they  never  felt. 

‘BUT  nothing  more  difplays  it  felf  in  the  Punfter, 

4  than  Juftice,  the  Queen  of  all  the  Virtues.  At  the  Quib- 

*  bling  Board  every  Performer  hath  his  Due.  The  Soul 
f  is  ftruck  at  once,  and  the  Body  recognizes  the  Merit 
f  of  each  Joke  by  Hidden  and  comical  Emotions.  Indeed 

‘  how 
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‘  how  {hould  it  be  otherwife,  where  not  only  Words,  but 

*  even  Syllables  hav6  Juftice  done  them  ;  where  no  Alan 

*  invades  the  Right  of  another,  but  with  perfeCt  Inno- 
‘  cence  and  Good-nature  takes  as  much  Delight  in  his 

*  Neighbour’s  Joy,  as  in  his  own  ? 

‘FROM  what  hath  been  advanced,  it  will  eafily 
‘  appear,  that  this  Science  contributes  to  Eafe  of  Body, 

*  and  Serenity  of  Mind.  You  have,  in  a  former  Pre- 

*  caution ,  advis’d  your  Heftical  Readers  to  alTociate  with 
‘  thofe  of  our  Brotherhood,  who  are,  for  the  moil  part, 
‘  of  a  corpulent  Make,  and  a  round  vacant  Countenance. 
‘  It  is  natural  the  next  Morning,  after  a  Merriment,  to 

*  refledt  how  we  behaved  ourfelves  the  Night  before: 

*  And  1  appeal  to  any  one  whether  it  will  not  occafton 

*  greater  Peace  of  Mind  to  conlider,  that  he  hath  only 

*  been  waging  harmlefs  War  with  Words ;  than  if  he 

*  had  ltirred  his  Brother  to  Wrath,  grieved  the  Soul  of 
‘  his  Neighbour  by  Calumny,  or  increafed  his  own 

*  Wealth  by  Fraud.  As  for  Health  of  Body,  1  look  upon 
‘  Punning  as  a  Nojirum ,  a  Medicina  Gymnajiica,  that 
‘  throws  off  all  the  bad  Humours,  and  occafions  fuch  a 
‘  brisk  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  as  keeps  the  Lamp  of 

*  Life  in  a  clear  and  conflant  Flame.  I  fpeak,  as  all  Phy- 
‘  ficians  ought  to  do,  from  Experience.  A  Friend  of 

*  mine,  who  had  the  Ague  this  Spring,  was,  after  the 

*  failing  of  feveral  Medicines  and  Charms,  advtfed  by 

*  me  to  enter  into  a  Courfe  of  Quibbling.  He  threw  his 
‘  Electuaries  out  at  his  Window,  and  took  Abracada- 

*  bra  off  from  his  Neck,  and  by  the  mere  Force  of 
‘  Punning  upon  that  long  Magical  Word,  threw  himfelf 
‘  into  a  fine  breathing  Sweat,  and  a  quiet  Sleep.  He 
‘  is  now  in  a  fair  Way  of  Recovery,  and  fays  pleafantly, 
‘  he  is  lefs  obliged  to  the  Jefuits  for  their  Powder,  than 
‘  for  their  Equivocation. 

SIR,  this  is  My  ModeJ}  Apology  for  Punning,  which 

*  I  was  the  more  encouraged  to  undertake,  becaufe  we 
‘  have  a  learned  Univerfity  where  it  is  in  Requeit,  and 

*  I  am  told  that  a  famous  Club  hath  given  it  Protection. 

‘  If  this  meets  with  Encouragement,  I  fhall  write  a 
‘  Vindication  of  the  Rebus,  and  do  Juftice  to  the  Conun - 
‘  drum.  I  have  indeed  looked  philofophically  into  their 

Natures,  and  made  a  fort  of  Arbor  Porphyriana  of  theJ 

G  3  feveral 
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feveral  Subordinations  and  Divifions  of  Low  Wit.  This 

*  the  Ladies  perhaps  may  not  underftand  ;  but  I  fhall 
‘  thereby  give  the  Beaux  an  Opportunity  of  Blowing 

*  their  Learning.  I  am, 

SIR, 

•with  great  RefpeB, 

Tour  moji  Obedient  Humble  Servant. 
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Me  Duce  Damnofas  homines  compefcite  curas.  Ovid. 

IT  is  natural  for  an  old  Man  to  be  fond  of  fuch  En¬ 
tertainments  as  revive  in  his  Imagination  the  agreea¬ 
ble  Impreffions  made  upon  it  in  his  Youth:  The  Set 
of  Wits  and  Beauties  he  was  firft  acquainted  with,  the 
Balls  and  Drawing-Rooms  in  which  he  made  an  agree¬ 
able  Figure,  the  Mufick  and  Aftors  he  heard  and  faw, 
when  his  Life  was  frefli  and  his  Spirits  vigorous  and 
quick,  have  ufually  the  Preference  in  his  Elteem  to  any 
fucceeding  Pleafures  that  prefent  themfelves  when  his 
Tafle  is  grown  more  languid.  It  is  for  this  Reafon  I 
never  fee  a  Picture  of  Sir  Peter  Lely's,  who  drew  fo  many 
of  my  firft  Friends  and  Acquaintance,  without  a  fenfible 
Delight;  and  I  am  in  Raptures  when  I  reflect  on  the 
Compofitions  of  the  famous  Mr.  Henry  Laws,  long  be¬ 
fore  Italian  Mufick  was  introduced  in  our  Nation.  Above 
all  I  am  pleafed  in  obferving  that  the  Tragedies  of 
Shakefpear,  which  in  my  youthful  Days  have  fo  frequent¬ 
ly  filled  my  Eyes  with  Tears,  hold  their  Rank  ftill,  and 
are  the  great  Support  of  our  Theatre. 

I T  was  with  this  agreeable  Prepoffeffion  of  Mind,  I 
went,  fome  time  ago,  to  fee  the  old  Tragedy  of  Othello, 
and  took  my  Female  Wards  with  me,  having  promifed 
them  a  little  ^before  to  carry  them  to  the  firft  Play  of 

Shale/pear's 
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Shakefpear' s  which  (hould  be  acted.  Mrs.  Cornelia,  vvha 
is  a  great  Reader,  and  never  fails  to  perufe  the  Play-Bills, 
which  are  brought  to  her  every  Day,  gave  me  notice  of 
it  early  in  the  Morning.  When  I  came  to  my  Lady  Li¬ 
zard's,  at  Dinner,  I  found  the  young  Folks  all  dreft,  and 
expecting  the  Performance  of  my  Promife.  I  went  with 
them  at  the  proper  Time,  placed  them  together  in  the 
Boxes,  and  my  felf  by  them  in  a  Corner  Seat.  As  I  have 
the  chief  Scenes  of  the  Play  by  Heart,  I  did  not  took 
much  on  the  Stage,  but  formed  to  my  felf  a  new  -atif- 
faction  in  keeping  an  Eye  on  the  Faces  of  my  little  Au¬ 
dience,  and  obferving,  as  it  were  by  reflexion,  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Pafiions  of  the  Play  Reprefented  in  their  Counte¬ 
nances.  Mrs.  Betty  told  us  the  Names  of  feveral  Perfons 
of  Diftinflion  as  they  took  their  Places  in  the  Boxes,  and 
entertained  us  with  the  Hiftory  of  a  new  Marriage  or 
two  ’till  the  Curtain  drew  up.  I  foon  perceived  that 
Mrs.  Jane  was  touched  with  the  Love  of  Defdemona , 
and  in  a  Concern  to  fee  how  Ihe  would  come  off  with 
her  Parents.  Annabella  had  a  rambling  Eye,  and  for  fome 
time  was^more  taken  up  with  obferving  what  Gentlemen 
looked  at  her,  and  with  criticifing  the  -Drefs  of  the  La¬ 
dies,  than  with  any  thing  that  pafs’d  on  the  Stage.  Mrs. 
Cornelia,  who  I  have  often  faid  is  addicted  to  the  Study 
of  Romances,  commended  that  Speech  in  the  Play  in 
which  Othello  mentions  his  Hair  breadth  Scapes  in  th ’  im¬ 
minent  deadly  Breach,  and  recites  his  Travels  and  Ad¬ 
ventures  with  which  he  had  captivated  the  Heart  of  Def¬ 
demona.  The  Sparkler  looked  feveral  times  frighted; 
and  as  the  Diflrefs  of  the  Play  was  heightned,  their  dif¬ 
ferent  Attention  was  collected,  and.  fix’d  wholly  on  the 
Stage,  ’till  I  faw  them  all,  with  a  fecret  Satisfaction,  be¬ 
tray’d  into  Tears. 

I  have  often  confider’d  this  Play  as  a  noble,  but  irre¬ 
gular,  Production  of  a  Genius,  which  had  the  Power 
of  animating  the  Theatre  beyond  any  Writer  we  have 
ever  known.  The  Touches  of  Nature  in  it  are  flrong 
and  mafterly,  but  the  Oeconomy  of  the  Fable,  and  in 
fome  Particulars  the  Probability,  are  too  much  neglected.. 
If  I  would  fpeak  of  it  in  the  mod  fevere  Terms,  I 
{hould  fay  as  Waller  does  of  the  Maid's  ’Tragedy , 
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Great  are  its  Faults,  but  glorious  is  its  Flame. 

BUT  it  would  be  a  poor  Employment  in  a  Critick 
to  obferve  upon  the  Faults,  and  (hew  no  Tafte  for  the 
Beauties,  in  a  Work  that  lias  always  ftrack  the  moftfen- 
fibie  Part  of  our  Audiences  in  a  very  forcible  Manner. 

THE  chief  Subject  of  this  Piece  is  the  Paflion  of 
Jealoufy,  which  die  Poet  has  reprefented  at  large,  in  its 
Birth,  its  various  Workings  and  Agonies,  and  its  horrid 
Confequences.  From  this  Paflion,  and  the  Innocence 
and  Simplicity  of  the  Perfon  fufpedted,  arifes  a  very 
moving  Dill  refs. 

I T  is  a  Remark,  as  I  remember,  of  a  Modern  Wri¬ 
ter,  who  is  thought  to  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Paflions,  that  the  mojt  extravagant  Love 
is  neareji  to  the  Jlrongeft  Hatred.  The  Moor  is  furious 
in  both  thefe  Extremes.  His  Love  is  tempeftuous,  and 
mingled  with  a  Wildnefs  peculiar  to  his  Character, 
which  feems  veijy  artfully  to  prepare  for  the  Change 
which  is  to  follow. 

HOW  favage,  yet  how  ardent  is  that  Expreflion  of 
the  Raptures  of  his  Heart,  when  looking  after  Defde- 
mona  as  Hie  withdraws,  he  breaks  out. 

Excellent  Wretch  !  Perdition  catch  my  Soul, 

But  I  do  love  thee ;  and  when  1  love  thee  not. 
Chaos  is  come  again. 

THE  deep  and  fubtle  Villany  of  lago,  in  working  this 
Change  from  Love  to  Jealoufy  in  fo  tumultuous  a  Mind 
as  that  of  Othello ,  prepoflefled  with  a  Confidence  in  the 
diflnterelted  Affe&ion.of  the  Man  who  is  leading  him 
on  infenfibly  to  his  Ruin,  is  likewife  drawn  with  a  Ma- 
ilerly  Hand.  lago  s  broken  Hints,  Queftions,  and  feem- 
ing  Care  to  hide°the  Reafon  of  them,  his  obicure  Suggef- 
tions  to  raife  the  Curiofity  of  the  Moor ;  his  perfonated 
Confuflon,  and  refufing  to  explain  himfelf,  while  Othello 
is  drawn  on  and  held  in  fufpence  ’till  he  grows  impatient 
and  angry,  then  his  throwing  in  the  Poiion,  and  naming 
to  him  in  a  Caution  the  Paflion  he  would  raife, 

- — -  O  beware  of  Jealoufy  !  -  "  " “ 

are  inimitable  Strokes  of  Art,  in  that  Scene  which  has  al¬ 
ways 
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ways  been  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  bed  which  was  e- 
ver  reprefented  on  the  Theatre. 

T  O  return  to  the  Charadter  of  Othello  ;  his  Strife  of 
Paffions,  his  Starts,  his  Returns  of  Love,  and  Threatnings 
to  Iago  who  had  put  his  Mind  on  the  Rack  ;  his  Relapfes 
afterwards  to  Jealoufy,  his  Rage  againft  his  Wife,  and 
his  asking  Pardon  of  Iago,  whom  he  thinks  he  had  abufed 
for  his  Fidelity  to  him,  are  Touches  which  no  one  can  o- 
verlook  that  has  the  Sentiments  of  Human  Nature,  or 
has  confider’d  the  Heart  of  Man  in  all  Frailties,  its  Pe¬ 
nances,  and  allthe  Variety  of  its  Agitations.  The  Tor¬ 
ments  which  the  Moor  fuffers  are  fo  exquifitely  drawn, 
as  to  render  him  as  much  an  Objedt  of  Compaflion,  even 
in  the  barbarous  Adlion  of  murdering  Defdemona,  as  the 
innocent  Perfon  her  felf  who  falls  under  his  Hand. 

BUT  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  Poet  has  more 
{hewn  his  Judgment  in  this  Play,  than  in  the  Circum- 
fiance  of  the  Handkerchief,  which  is  employ’d  as  a  Con¬ 
firmation  to  the  Jealoufy  of  Othello  already  raifed.  What 
T  would  hede  obferve  is  that  the  very  frightnefs  of  this 
Circumftance  is  the  Beauty  of  it.  How  finely  has  Shake, 
fipear  expreffed  the  Nature  of  Jealoufy  in  thole  Lines^ 
which  on  this  Occasion  he  puts  into  the  Mouth  of  Iago 

Trifles  light  as  Air 

Are  to  the  Jealous  Confirmations  firong 
As  Proofs  of  Holy  Writ. 

I T  would  be  eafy  for  a  taftelefs  Critick  to  turn  any 
of  the  Beauties  I  have  here  mentioned  into  Ridicule; 
butfuch  an  one  would  only  betray  a  Mechanical  Judg¬ 
ment  formed  out  of  borrow’d  Rules  and  Common  place 
Reading,  and  not  arifing  from  any  true  Difcernment  in 
Human  Nature  and  its  Paffions. 

A  S  the  Moral  of  this  Tragedy  is  an  admirable  Caution 
againft  hafty  Sufpicions,  and  the  giving  way  to  the  firft 
Tranfports  of  Rage  and  Jealoufy,  which  may  plunge  a 
Man  in  a  few  Minutes  into  all  the  Horrors  of  Guilt,  Dif- 
tradlion  and  Ruin,  I  lhall  further  enforce  it,  by  relating  a 
Scene  of  Misfortunes  of  the  like  kind,  which  really  hap¬ 
pened  fome  Years  ago  in  Spain ;  and  is  an  Inftance  of 
the  moft  Tragical  Hurricane  ofPaffionl  have  ever  met 
with  in  Hiftory,  It  may  be  eafily  conceived,  that  an 
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Heart  ever  big  with  Refentments  of  its  own  Dignity, 
and  never  allay’d  by  Reflexions  which  make  us  honour 
our  felves  for  adding  with  Reafon  and  Equality,  will  take 
Fireprecipitantly.  It  will  on  a  hidden  flame  too  high  to 
be  extinguilhed.  The  ihort  Story  I  am  going  to  tell  is 
a  lively  Inftance  of  the  Truth  of  this  Obfervation,  and  a 
juft  Warning  to  thofe  of  jealous  Honour  to  look  about 
them,  and  begin  to  poflefs  their  Souls  as  they  ought, 
for  no  Man  of  Spirit  knows  how  terrible  a  Creature  he  is 
till  he  comes  to  be  provoked. 

DON  ALO  NZ  0,  a  Sfanijh  Nobleman,  had  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  virtuous  Wife,  with  whom  he  had  dived  for 
feme  Years  in  great  Tranquillity.  The  Gentleman,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  free  from  the  Faults  ufually  imputed  to 
his  Nation,  he  was  proud,  fufpicious  and  impetuous.  He 
kept  a  Moor  in  his  Houfe,  whom,  on  a  Complaint  from 
his  Lady,  he  had  punilhed  for  a  fmall  Offence  with  the 
utmoft  Severity.  The  Slave  vow’d  Revenge,  and  com¬ 
municated  his  Refolution  to  one  of  the  Lady’s  Women, 
v/ith  whom  he  lived  in  a  Criminal  Way.  This  Creature 
alfo  hated  her  Miftrefs,  for  fhe  feared  fhe  was  obferved 
by  her  ;  fhe  therefore  undertook  to  make  Don  Alonzo 
jealous,  by  inflnuating  that  the  Gard’ner  was  often  ad¬ 
mitted  to  his  Lady  in  private,  and  promifing  to  make  him 
an  Eye-witnefs  of  it.  At  a  proper  time  agreed  on  be¬ 
tween  her  and  the  Morifco,  fhe  fent  a  Meflageto  the 
Gard’ner,  that  his  Lady  having  fome  hafty  Orders  to  give 
him,  would  have  him  come  that  Moment  to  her  in  her 
Chamber.  In  the  mean  time  fhe  had  placed  A'Awza  pri¬ 
vate!  y  in  an  outer  Room,  that  he  might  obferve  who 
palled  that  way.  It  was  not  long  before  he  faw  the 
Gard’ner  appear.  Alonzo  had  not  Patience,  btft  following 
him  into  the  Apartment,  flruck  him  atone  Blow  with  a 
Dagger  to  the  Heart ;  then  dragging  his  Lady  by  the' 
Hair  without  inquiring  further,  he  inftantly  killed  her. 

HE  RE  he  paufed,  looking  on  the  dead  Bodies  with 
all  the  Agitations  of  a  Daemon  of  Revenge;  when  the 
Wench  who  had  occafion’d  thefe  Terrors,  diftra&ed  with 
Remorie,  threw  herfelf  at  his  Feet,  and  in  a  Voice  of 
Lamentation,  without  Senfe  of  the  Confequence,  repea-, 
ted  ail  her  Guilt.  Alonzo  was  overwhelmed  with  all  the 
'sielent  Paflions  at  one  Inftant,  and  uttered  the  broken 

Voices. 
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Voices  and  Motions  of  each  of  them  for  a  Moment,  till 
at  laft  he  recolleded  himfelf  enough  to  end  his  Agony 
of  Love,  Anger,  Difdain,  Revenge  and  Remorfe,  by 
murdering  the  Maid,  the  Moor,  and  himfelf. 


N°  38.  Friday ,  April  24. 


■■  '  -  Prodire  tenus  Ji  non  datur  Ultra.  Hor„ 

I  Have  lately  given  a  Precaution  concerning  the  Difficul¬ 
ty  in  arriving  at*what  ought  to  be  efteemed  a  Fine  Gen¬ 
tleman.  That  Character  has  been  long  wholiyengrof- 
fed  by  well  d  reft  Beaux,  and  Men  of  Senfe  have  given  up 
all  Pretence  to  it.  The  higlieft  any  of  them  contend  for 
is  the  Charader  of  a  pretty  Gentleman  ;  for  here  the  Drefs 
may  be  more  carelefs,  and  fome  Wit  is  thought  necelfary  ; 
whereas  a  fine  Gentleman  is  not  obliged  to  converfe  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  offering  his  Snuff-box  round  the  Room. 
However,  the  pretty  Gentleman  mult  have  his  Airs,  and - 
tho’  they  are  not  fo  pompous  as  thofe  of  the  other,  yet 
they  are  fo  affefted,  that  few  who  have  Underftanding 
can  bring  themfelves  to  be  Proficients  this  Way,  though 
ever  fo  ufeful  towards  being  well  received ;  but  if  they 
fail  here,  they  fucceed  with  fome  difficulty  in  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  much  of  the  Gentleman  in  them:  To  ob¬ 
tain  this  Epithet,  a  Man  of  Senfe  mult  arrive  at  a  certain 
Defire  to  appear  more  than  is  natural  to  him ;  but  as  the: 
World  goes,  it  is  fit  he  fhould  be  encouraged  in  this  At¬ 
tempt,  iince  nothing  can  mend  the  general  Tafte,  but 
fetting  the  true  Charader  in  as  publick  a  View  as  the 
falfe.  This  indeed  can  never  be  done  to  the  purpofe, 
while  the  Majority  is  fo  great  on  the  wrong  fide  •,  one 
of  a  hundred  will  have  the  Shout  againft  him;  but  if 
People  of  Wit  would  be  as  zealous  to  affilt  old  lronfi.de ,  as 
he  is  to  promote  them  and  their  Intereft,  a  little  time  would 
givethefe  things  a  new  Turn.  However,  I  will  not  defpair  ' 
but  I  fhali  be  able  to  fummou  all  the  good  Senfe  in  the 
Nation  to  my  Affiftance,  in  my  Ambition  to  produce  a* 

new/ 
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new  Race  of  Mankind,  to  take  the  Places  of  fuch  as  have 
hitherto  pretended  to  engrofs  theFalhion.  TheUniver- 
fity  Scholar  lhall  be  called  upon  to  learn  his  Exercife,  and 
frequent  mixt  Company  ;  the  Military  and  the  Travelled 
Man,  to  read  the  belt  Authors ;  the  Country  Gentleman, 
to  divide  his  Time,  fo  as  together  with  the  Care  of  his 
Eftate,  td  make  an  equal  Progrefs  in  Learning  and  Breed¬ 
ing  ;  and  when  the  feveral  Candidates  think  themfelves 
prepared,  T  lhall  appoint  Under- Officers  to  examine  their 
Quaiitcauons,  and  as  I  am  fatisfied  with  their  Report, 
give  out  my  Paffports  recommending  them  to  all  Com* 
panies  as  the  Guardian' s  fine  Gentlemen.  If  my  Recom¬ 
mendations  appear  jult,  I  will  not  doubt  but  fome  of  the 
prefent  fine  Gentlemen  will  fee  the  necefiity  of  Retire¬ 
ment,  till  they  can  come  abroad  with  Approbation.  I  have 
i'.deed  already  given  out  Orders  in  this  behalf,  and  have 
direfted  Searchers  to  attend  at  the  Inns,  where  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Coaches  Hand,  and  commanded  them  to 
bring  any  young  Fellow,  of  any  Hopes  in  the  World, 
biredUy  to  my  Lodgings  as  foon  as  he  Lands,  for  I  will 
take  him,  tho’I  know  I  can  only  make  him  much  of  a 
Gentleman  ;  for  when  I  have  gone  thus  far,  one  would 
think  itlhouidbe  eafy  to  make  him  a  Gentleman- like  Man. 
As  the  World  now  goes,  we  have  no  adequate  Idea  of 
what  is  meant  by  Gentlemanly,  Gentleman-like ,  or  much  of 
a  Gentleman ;  you  can’t  be  cheated  at  Play,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  done  by  a  very  Gentleman-like  Man;  you  can’t 
be  deceived  in  your  Affairs,  but  it  was  done  in  fome 
Gentlemanly  Manner;  you  can't  be  wronged  in  your  Bed, 
but  all  the  World  will  fay  of  him  that  did  the  Injury,  it 
mull;  be  allowed  he  is  very  much  of  a  Gentleman.  Here  is 
a  very  pleafant  Fellow,  a  Correfpondent  of  mine,  that 
puts  in  for  that  Appellation  even  to  High-way  Men  ;  I 
muff;  confefs  the  Gentleman  he  perfonates  is  very  appa¬ 
rently  fuch,  tho’  1  did  not  look  upon  that  fort  of  Fel¬ 
low  in  that  Light,  till  he  favoured  me  with  this  Letter, 
which  is  as  follows. 


Mr.  Ironside, 

4  T  Have  been  upon  the  High- way  thefe  fix  Years,  in  the 
*•  Park,  at  the  Play,  at  Bath  Tunbridge,  Epfom,  and 
*•  at  every  ether  Place  where  I  could  haye  any  Pro- 

‘  fpedV 
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\  fpeft  of  Healing  a  Fortune  ;  but  have  met  with  no 
t  Succefs,  being  difappointed  either  by  fome  of  your 
,  damned  Ironfidt  Race,  or  by  old  curfed  Curs  who 
f  put  more  Bolts  on  their  Doors  and  Bars  in  their  Win- 
,  dows  than  are  in  Newgate.  All  that  fee  me  own  I  am 
a  Gentleman-like  Man  ;  and  whatever  rafcally  things 
‘  the  Grave  Folks  fay  I  am  guilty  of,  they  themfelves 
‘  acknowledge  I  am  a  Gentlemanly  kind  of  Man ,  and  in 

*  every  refpeft  accomplilhed  for  running  away  with  a 
»  Lady.  I  have  been  bred  up  to  no  Bufmefs,  am  illi- 
‘  terate,  have  fpent  the fmall  Fortune  I  had  in  purcha- 
‘  ling  Favours  from  the  fair  Sex:  The  Bounty  of  their 

*  Purfes  I  have  received,  as  well  as  the  Endearments  of 
‘  their  Perfons,  but  I  have  gratefully  difpofed  of  it  a- 
‘  mong  themfelves,  for  I  always  was  a  Keeper  when 

*  I  was  kept.  I  am  fearlefs  in  my  Behaviour,  and  ne- 
‘  ver  fail  of  putting  your  Bookifh  fort  of  Fellows,  your 
‘  Men  of  Merit,  fbrfooth,  out  of  Countenance.  I 
4  triumph  when  I  fee  a  modell:  young  Woman  blufh  at 

*  an  Aflembly,  or  a  Virgin  betray’d  into  Tears  at  a 

*  well-wrought  Scene  in  a  Tragedy.  I  have  long  forgot 
‘  Shame,  for  it  proceeds  from  a  Confcioufnefs  of  fome 
‘  Defect,  and  I  am,  as  I  told  you,  a  Gentlemanly  Man. 

I  never  knew  any  but  you  mufty  Philoiophers  applaud 
‘  Blulhes,  and  you  your  felves  will  allow  that  they  are 
‘  caufed,  either  by  fome  real  Imperfection,  or  the  Ap- 

*  prehenfion  of  Defedt  where  there  is  not  any ;  but  for 
‘  my  part  I  hate  Miftakes,  and  Ihall  not  fulpedt  my  felf 

*  wrongfully.  Such  as  I  am,  if  you  approve  of  my  Per- 
‘  fon,  Eilate  and  Charafter,  I  defire  you  would  admit 
‘  me  as  a  Suitor  to  one  of  the  Lizards,  and  beg  your 
‘  fpeedy  Anfwer  to  this  ;  for  fit  is  the  laft  time  my 

‘  black  Coat  will  bear  Scouring,  or  ml/  long  Wig  , 
‘  Buckling. 

1  am,  SIR, 

The  Fair  Ladies ,  and 

Your  humble  Servant, 


Will.  Bareface.  . 
THOSE, 
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THOSE  on  the  Highway,  who  make  a  Hand  with 
a  Piftol  at  your  Break  (compelled  perhaps  by  Neceffity, 
Misfortune,  or  driven  out  of  an  honeft  Way  of  Life,  to 
anfwer  the  Wants  of  a  craving  Family)  are  much  more 
excufable  than  thofe  of  their  Fraternity,  who  join  the 
Converfations  of  Gentlemen,  and  get  into  a  Share  of 
their  Fortunes  without  one  good  Art  about  them.  What 
a  Croud  of  thefe  Gentlemen-like  Men  are  about  this  Town  h 
For  from  an  unjult  Modelty,  and  Incapacity  for  Common- 
Life,  the  ordinary  Failings  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Indu- 
ftry  in  our  Nation,  it  happens  that  Impudence  fupprelfes 
all  Virtue,  and  affumes  the  Reward  and  Efteem  which 
are  due  to  it.  Hence  it  is  that  worthlefs  Rogues  have 
the  Smiles  of  the  Fair,  and  the  Favours  of  the  Great : 
To  be  well  dreffed  and  in  Health,  and  very  impudent, 
in  this  licentious  undiltinguifhing  Age,  is  enough  to 
confticute  a  Perfon  very  much  of  a  Gentleman  j  and  to- 
this  pafs  are  we  come,  by  the  Proftitution  of  Wit  in 
the  Caufe  of  Vice,  which  has  made  the  moll  unrea- 
fonable  and  unnatural  things  prevail  againll  all  the 
Suggeilions  of  common  Senfe  :  No  body  denies  that 
we  live  in  a  Chriftian  Country,  and  yet  he  who  Ihould 
decline ,  upon  refpective  Opportunities,  to  commit 
Adultery  or  Murder,  would  be  thought  wry  little  of  a 
Gentleman. 


N°  39.  Saturday ,  April  25. 


- - -  JEgri  Somnia.  Hor, 

MV  Correfpondent,  who  has  acquired  the  Faculty 
of  entering  into  other  Mens  Thoughts,  having, 
in  Purfuance  to  a  former  Letter,  fent  me  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  certain  ufeful  Difcoveries  he  has  made  by  the 
help  of  that  Invention,  I  ihall  communicate  the  lame 
la  the  Publick  in  this  Paper. 

Mr;. 


N®  39- 


T’he  Guardian. 


J59; 


Mr.  Ironside, 

(  N  the  1 1  th  Day  of  O  Baler  in  the  Year  1 7 1 2,  hav- 
‘  ing  left  my  Body  locked  up  fafe  in  my  Study 

*  I  repaired  to  the  Grecian  Coffee-houfe,  where  entring 
‘  into  the  Pineal  Gland  of  a  certain  eminent  Free-thinker 3 
‘  I  made  diredtly  to  the  higheit  part  of  it,  which  is  the 
‘  Seat  of  the  Underftanding,  expecting  to  find  there  a 

*  comprehenfive  Knowledge  of  all  things  Human  and. 

‘  Divine;  but,  to  my  no  fmall  Alionilhment,  I  found 

*  the  Place  narrower  than  ordinary,,  infomuch  that  there 

*  was  not  any  room  for  a  Miracle,  Prophely,  or  Sepa- 

*  rate  Spirit. 

‘THIS  obliged  me  to  defcend  a  Story  lower,. into 
*■  the  Imagination,  which  I  found  larger,  indeed,  but 
‘  Cold  and  Comfortlefs.  I  difcover’d  Prejudice  in  the 
‘  Figure  of  a  Woman  {landing  in  a  Corner,  with  her 
‘  Eyes  clofe  fhut,  and  her  Fere- fingers  ftuck  in  her 
‘  Ears ;  many  Words  in  a  confufed  Order,  but  fpoken 
‘  with  great  Emphafis,  iffued  from  her  Mouth.  Thefe 
‘  being°condenfed  by  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Place  formed 

*  a  fort  of  Mift,  through  which  methought  I  faw  a 

*  great  Caille,  with  a  Fortification  caft  round  it,  and 
‘  a  Tower  adjoining  to  it,  that  through  the  Windows 
‘  appeared  to  be  filled  with  Racks  and  Halters.  Be- 

*  neath  the  Caille  L  could  difeern  vaft  Dungeons, 

*  and  all  about  it  lay  fcattered  the  Bones  of  Men.  It 
‘  feemed  to  be  garrifoned  by  certain  Men  in  Flack, 

‘  ofGigantick  Size,  and  molt  terrible  Forms.  But .  as 
‘  I  drew  near,  the  Terror  of  the  Appearance  vanifh- 
‘  ed,  and  the  Caftle  I  found  to  be  only  a  Church, 

‘  whofe  Steeple  with  its  Clock  and  Bell  Ropes  was 
f  millaken  for  a  Tower  filled  with  Racks  and  Halters. 

‘  The  terrible  Giants  in  black  fhrunk  into  a  few  inno- 
*•  cent  Clergymen.  The  Dungeons  were  turned  into 
‘  Vaults  defigned  only  for  the  Habitation  of  the  Dead, 

*  and  the  Fortifications .  proved  to  be  a  Church  yard 
‘  with  fome  fcattered  Bones  in  it,  and  a  plain  Stone 

*  Wall  round  it. 

‘  I  had  not  been  long  here  before  my  Curiofity  w  as 

*  railed  by  a  loud  Noife  that  I  heard  in  the  inferior 
‘  Region.  Defcending  thither  I  found  a  Mob  of  the 

g  ‘  Paffions 
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*  Paffions  affembled  in  a  riotous  manner.  Their  tu- 
6  multuary  Proceedings  foon  convinced  me,  that  they 

*  affefted  a  Democracy.  After  much  Noife  and 
4  Wrangle,  they  at  length  all  hearkened  to  Vanity, 

4  who  propofed  the  railing  of  a  great  Army  of  No- 
4  tions  which  Ihe  offered  to  lead  again!!  thofe  dreadful 
‘  Phantoms  in  the  Imagination  that  had  occafioned  all 
e  this  Uproar. 

‘AWAY  poked  Vanity ,  and  I  after  her,  to  the  Store- 
‘  houfe  of  Ideas ;  where  I  beheld  a  great  Number  of  life- 
4  lefs  Notions  confufedly  thrown  together,  but  upon  the 
‘  Approach  of  Vanity  they  began  to  crawl.  Here  were  to 
4  be  feen  among  other  odd  Things,  Sleeping  Deities,  Cor- 
4  poreal  Spirits,  and  Worlds  formed  by  Chance,  with  an 

*  endlefs  Variety  of  Heathen  Notions,  the  molt  irregu- 

*  lar  and  grotefque  imaginable.  And  with  thefe  were 
‘  jumbled  feveral  of  Chriltian  Extradition ;  but  fuch  was 
‘  the  Drefs  and  Light  they  were  put  in,  and  their  Fea- 
‘  tures  were  fo  diitorted,  that  they  looked  little  better 
4  than  Heathens.  There  was  likewife  affembled  nofmall 

*  Number  of  Phantoms  in  ftrange  Habits,  who  pro- 
‘  ved  to  be  idolatrous  Prielts  of  different  Nations.  Va- 
4  nity  gave  the  Word,  and  flraightway  the  Talopoins, 
4  Faquirs,  Br amines  and  Bonzes  drew  up  in  a  Body.  The 

*  Right  Wing  confided  of  Ancient  Heathen  Notions,  and 

*  the  Left  of  Chriftians  naturalized.  All  thefe  together, 

*  for  Numbers,  compofed  a  very  formidable  Army; 

*  but  the  Precipitation  of  Vanity  was  fo  great,  and  fuch 

*  was  their  own  inbred  Averfion  to  the  Tyranny  of 

*  Rules  and  Dilcipline,  that  they  feemed  rather  a  con- 
‘  fufed  Rabble  than  a  regular  Army.  I  could,  never- 
4  thelefs,  obferve  that  they  all  agreed  in  a  Squinting  Look, 
4  or  Call  of  their  Eyes  toward  a  certain  Perfon  in  a 
4  Mafque,  who  was  placed  in  the  Centre,  and  whom 
4  by  fure  Signs  and  Tokens  I  difcover’d  to  be  Atheifm. 

4  Vanity  had  no  fooner  led  her  Forces  into  the  Imagi- 
4  nation,  but  fhe  refolved  upon  Itorming  the  Caflle  and 
4  giving  no  Quarter.  They  began  the  Affaul:  with  a  loud 
4  Outcry  and  great  Confufion.  I  for  my  part  made  the 
4  belt  of  my  Way  and  re-entered  my  own  Lodging.  Some 
4  time  after,  inquiring  at  a  Bookfeller’s  for  aDifcourfe  on 
i  Fret-thinking,  which  had  made  foxne  Noife,  I  met  with 

4  the 
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‘  the  Representatives  of  all  thofe  Notions  drawn  up  in  the 
‘  fame  confufed  Order  upon  Paper.  Sage  Ne/ior,  I  am 

Yourmojl  Obedient  Humble  Servant, 

Ulyffes  Cofmopolita. 

N.  B.  ‘I  went  round  the  Table,  but  could  not  find  a 
‘  Wit  or  Mathematician  among  them. 

I  imagine  the  Account  here  given  maybe  ufeful  in  di¬ 
recting  to  the  proper  Cure  of  a  Free-thinker.  In  the  firft 
Place,  it  is  plain  his  Underftanding  wants  to  be  opened 
and  enlarged,  and  he  Ihould  be  taught  the  way  to  order 
and  methodize  his  Ideas ;  to  which  end  the  Study  of  the 
Mathematicks  may  be  ufeful.  I  am  farther  of  Opinion, 
that  as  his  Imagination  is  filled  with  Amufements,  arifing 
from  Prejudice,  and  the  obfcure  or  falfe  Lights  in  which 
he  fees  things,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  bring  him  into  good 
Company,  and  now  and  then  carry  him  to  Church ;  by 
which  means  he  may  in  Time  come  to  a  right  Senfe  of 
Religion,  and  wear  off  the  ill  Impreflions  he  has  received. 
Laftly,  I  advife  whoever  undertakes  the  Reformation  of 
a  modern  Free-thinker,  that  above  all  things  he  be  careful 
to  fubdue  his  Vanity  ;  that  being  the  principal  Motive 
which  prompts  a  little  Genius  to  diftinguilh  it  felf  by  Sin¬ 
gularities  that  are  hurtful  to  Mankind. 

OR  if  the  Palfion  of  Vanity,  as  it  is  for  the  molt  part 
very  ftrong  in  your  Free  thinkers,  cannot  be  fubdued, 
let  it  be  won  over  to  the  Interefts  of  Religion,  by  giving 
them  to  underftand  that  the  greateft  Genii  of  the  Age 
have  a  Refpeft  for  things  Sacred  ;  that  their  Rhaplo- 
dies  find  no  Admirers,  and  that  the  Name  Free-thinker 
has,  like  Tyrant  of  old,  degenerated  from  its  original 
Signification,  and  is  now  fuppofed  to  denote  fomething 
contrary  to  Wit  and  Reafon.  In  fine,  let  them  know 
that  whatever  Temptations  a  few  Men  of  Parts  might  for¬ 
merly  have  had,  from  the  Novelty  of  the  thing,  tooppofe 
the  received  Opinions  of  Chriftians,  yet  that  now  the 
Humour  is  worn  out,  and  Blafphemy  and  Irreligion  are 
Diltindtions  which  have  long  fince  defcended  down  to 
Lacqueys  and  Drawers. 

B  U  T  it  mud  be  my  Bufinefs  to  prevent  all  Preten¬ 
ders  in  this  Kind  from  hurting  the  ignorant  and  unwary. 

In 
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In  order  to  this  I  communicated  an  Intelligence  which  I 
received,  of  a  Gentleman’s  appearing  very  lorry  t  iat  he 
was  not  well  during  a  late  Fit  of  Sicknefs,  contrary  to 
his  own  Dodlrine,  which  obliged  him  to  be  merry  upon 
that  Occafion,  except  he  was  fure  of  recovering.  Upon 
this  Advice  to  the  World,  the  following  Advertifement 
got  a  Place  in  the  P off  Bey. 

4  \\7  H E  R  E  A  S  in  the  Paper  called  the  Guardian , 
4  *  *  of  Saturday  (he.  nth  of  April  Inftant,  a  Co- 

4  rollary  Reflexion  was  made  on  Moniieur  D . -,  a 

4  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris, 
4  Author  of  a  Book  lately  Publiihed,  entitled, 

“  A  Philological  Eflay  or  Reflexions  on  the  Death 
“  of  Free-thinkers,  with  the  Charadters  of  the  moil  emi- 
“  nent  Perfons  of  both  Sexes,  Ancient  and  Modern  that 
“  died  pleafantly  and  unconcerned.  Cfc.  Sold  by  J.Ba - 
“  her  in  P  aternefer-Rovs . 

4  fuggefting,  as  if  that  Gentleman,  now  in  London,  was 
‘  very  much  out  of  Humour ,  in  a  late  Fit  of  Sicknefs,  till 
4  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  Recovery.  This  is  to  allure 
4  the  Publick,  that  the  faid  Gentleman  never  exprefs’d 
4  the  leak  Concern  at  the  Approach  of  Death,  but  ex- 
4  pefted  the  fatal  Minute  with  a  moll  Heroical  and 
4  Philofophical  Refignation ;  of  which  a  Copy  ef  Verfes 
4  he  writ,  in  the  lerene  Intervals  of  his  Difiemper,  is 
4  an  invincible  Proof. 

ALL  that  I  contend  for,  is,  that  this  Gentleman  was 
out  of  Humour  when  he  was  lick:  and  the  Advertifer 
to  confute  me  fays,  that  in  the  ferene  Intervals  of  his 
Difetnper,  that  is,  when  he  was  not  Sick,  he  writ  Ver- 
fes.  I  lhall  not  retraft  my  Advertifement  till  I  fee  thofe 
Verfes,  and  I’llchoofe  what  to  believe  then,  except  they 
are  underwritten  by  his  Nurfe,  nor  then  neither,  except 
file  is  an  Houfe-keeper.  I  mult  tie  this  Gentleman  clofe 
to  the  Argument,  for  if  he  had  not  actually  his  Fit  upon 
him,  there  is  nothing  Courageous  in  the  thing,  nor  does 
it  make  for  his  purpofc,  nor  are  they  Heroick  Verfes. 

THE  Point  of  being  Merry  at  the  Hour  of  Death  is 
a  Matter  that  ought  to  be  fettled  by  Divines ;  but  the 
Publilher  of  the  Philological  Eflay  produces  his  chief 
Authorities  from  Lucretius ,  the  Earl  of  Rochefer,  and 

Mr,. 
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Mr  .'John  Dry  Jen,  who  were  Gentlemen  that  did  not 
think  themfelves  obliged  to  prove  all  they  faid,  or  elfe 
proved  their  Aflertions,  by  laying  or  fwearing  they  were 
all  Fools  that  believed  to  the  contrary.  If  it  be  abfolutely 
neceflary  that  a  Man  Ibould  be  facetious  at  his  Death,  itr 

would  be  very  well  if  thefe  Gentlemen,  Monlieur  D . — 

and  Mr.  B . —  would  repent  betimes,  and  nut  trull  to 

a  Death-Bed  Ingenuity  ;  by  what  has  appeared  hitherto, 
they  have  only  raifed  our  Longing  to  fee  their  pofthu- 
mous  Works, 

THE  Author  of Poetce  Puflicantis  literatum  Otiurn 
is  but  a  meer  Phrafeologift,  the  Philological  Publilher  is 
but  a  Tranllator,  but  I  expedled  better  Ufage  from  Mr. 
Abel  Roper  who  is  an  Original. 


N°  40.  Monday ,  April  27. 


Compulerantque  Greges  Cory  don  &  Phyrjis  in  unum  : 

Ex  illo  Corydon,  Corydon  ejl  tempore  nobis.  Virg. 

IDefigned  to  have  troubled  the  Reader  with  no  far¬ 
ther  Difcourfes  of  Pafiorals,  but  being  informed  that 
I  am  taxed  of  Partiality  in  not  mentioning  an  Author, 
whofe  Eclogues  are  publilhed  in  the  fame  Volume  with 
Mr.  Philips' s  ;  I  fhall  employ  this  Paper  in  Obfervations 
upon  him,  written  in  the  free  Spirit  of  Criticifm,  and 
without  Apprehenfion  of  offending  that  Gentleman, 
whofe  Character  it  is,  that  he  takes  the  greateft  Care  of 
his  Works  before  they  are  publilhed,  and  has  the  leaft 
Concern  for  them  afterwards. 

I  have  laid  it  down  as  the  firll  Rule  of  Paftoral,  that 
its  Idea  Ihould  be  taken  from  the  Manners  of  the  Golden 
Age,  and  the  Moral  form’d  upon  the  Reprefentation  of 
Innocence;  ’tis  therefore  plain  that  any  Deviations  from, 
that  Defign  degrade  a  Poem  from  being  true  Paftoral.  In 
this  view  it  will  appear  that  Virgil  can  only  have  two  of 
his  Eclogues  allowed  to  be  fuch :  His  Firlt  and  Ninth  mull 
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be  rejected,  became  they  defcribe  the  Ravages  of  Armies, 
and  Oppreffions  of  the  Innocent  ;  Cory  don  s  Criminal 
Paflion  for  Alexis  throws  out  the  Second  ;  the  Calumny 
and  Railing  in  the  Third  are  not  proper  to  that  State  of 
Concord;  the  Eighth  reprefents  unlawful  Ways  ol  pro¬ 
curing  Love  by  Inchantments,  and  introduces  a  Shep¬ 
herd  whom  an  inviting  Precipice  tempts  to  Self-Mur¬ 
der.  As  to  the  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Tenth, 

*  See  Rapin  they  are  given  up  by*  Heinfius.  Salmajius , 
de  Carm.  Rapin,  and  the  Criticks  in  general.  T  hey 
Pad. parr  3.  likewife  obferve  that  but  eleven  of  all  the 
Idyllia  of  Theocritus  are  to  be  admitted  as 
Pafiorals  ;  and  even  out  of  that  Number,  the  greater  Part 
will  be  excluded  for  one  or  other  of  the  Reafons  above- 
mentioned.  So  that  when  I  remark’d  in  a  former  Pa¬ 
per,  that  Virgil's  Eclogues,  taken  all  together,  are  ra¬ 
ther  Seledl  Poems  than  Pafiorals  ;  l  might  have  faid  the 
fame  thing,  with  no  lefs  Truth,  of  Theocritus.  The  Rea- 
fon  of  this  1  take  to  be  yet  unobferved  by  the  Criticks, 
‘viz.  They  never  meant  them  all  for  Pafiorals.  Which 
it  is  plain  Philips  hath  done,  and  in  that  Particular  ex-* 
celled  both  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 

AS  Simplicity  is  the  diftinguifhing  Charafferiflick  of 
Paftcral,  Virgil  has  been  thought  guilty  of  too  Courtly 
a  Stile  ;  his  Language  is  perfe&ly  pure,  and  he  often 
forgets  he  is  among  Peafants.  I  have  frequently  won¬ 
dered  that  fince  he  was  fo  converfant  in  the  Writings  of 
Ennius,  he  had  not  imitated  the  Rufticity  of  the  Doric, 
as  well,  by  the  help  of  the  old  obfolete  Roman  Lan¬ 
guage,  as  Philips  hath  by  the  antiquated  Englijh :  For 
Example,  might  he  not  have  faid  £>uoi  inllead  of  Cui : 
fuoijum  for  Cujumi  volt  for  vult ,  See.  as  well  as  our 
Modern  hath  Welladay  for  Alas,  Whilome  for  of  Old,  make 
mock  for  deride,  and  voitlefs  Younglings  for fimple  Lambs, 
&c.  by  which  means  he  had  attained  as  much  of  the  Air 
of  Theocritus,  as  Philips  hath  of  Spencer. 

Mr.  POPE  hath  fallen  into  the  fame  Error  with  Vir¬ 
gil.  His  Clowns  do  not  converfe  in  all  the  Simplicity 
proper  to  the  Country  :  His  Names  are  borrow’d  from 
Theocritus  and  Virgil,  which  are  improper  to  the  Scene  of 
his  Pafiorals.  He  introduces  Daphnis,  Alexis  and  Thyrfis 
on  Briti/h  Plains3as  Virgil  had  done  before  him  on  the 

Mantuans 
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Mantuan  ;  whereas  Philips,  who  hath  the  ftrifteft  Regard 
to  Propriety,  makes  choice  of  Names  peculiar  to  the 
Country,  and  more  agreeable  to  a  Reader  of  Delicacy  ; 
fuch  as  Hobbinol,  Lobbin,  Cuddy,  and  Colin  Clout. 

SOeafy  as  Paftoral  Writing  may  feem,  (in  the  Sim¬ 
plicity  we  have  defcribed  it )  yet  it  requires  great  Reading , 
both  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,  to  be  a  Mafter  of  it. 
Philips  hath  given  us  manifell  Proofs  of  his  Knowledge  of 
Books ;  it  mull  beconfelfed  his  Competitor  hath  imitated 
fome  fingle  Thoughts  of  the  Ancients  well  enough,  if 
we  confider  he  had  not  the  Happinel's  of  an  Univerfity 
Education;  but  he  hath  difperfed  them  here  and  there, 
without  that  Order  and  Method  which  Mr.  Philips  ob- 
ferves,  whofe  whole  third  Paftoral  is  an  Inftance  how 
well  he  hath  ftudied  the  fifth  of  Virgil,  and  how  judici- 
oufly  reduced  Virgil's  Thoughts  to  the  Standard  of  Pafto¬ 
ral;  as  his  Contention  of  Colin  Clout  and  the  Nightingale, 
Ihows  with  what  Exa&nefshe  hath  imitated  Strada. 

WHEN  I  remarked  it  as  a  principal  Fault  to  intro¬ 
duce  Fruits  and  Flowers  of  a  Foreign  Growth,  in  De- 
fcriptions  where  the  Scene  lies  in  our  Country,  I  did 
*not  defign  that  Obfervation  fhould  extend  alio  to  Ani¬ 
mals,  or  the  Senfitive  Life  ;  for  Philips  hath  with  great 
Judgment  defcribed  Wolves  in  England  in  his  firlt  Pafto¬ 
ral.  Nor  would  I  have  a  Poet  llaviihly  confine  himfelf 
( as  Mr.  Pope  hath  done )  to  one  particular  Seafon  of  the 
Year,  one  certain  Time  of  the  Day,  and  one  unbroken 
Scene  in  each  Eclogue  ’Tis  plain  Spencer  neglefted  this 
Pedantry,  who  in  his  Paftoral  of  November  mentions  the 
mournful  Song  of  the  Nightingale  : 

Sad  Philomel  her  Song  in  Pears  doth  jleep. 

AND  Mr.  Philips,  by  a  Poetical  Creation,  hath 
railed  up  finer  Beds  of  Flowers  than  the  moll  induftri- 
ous  Gardiner ;  his  Rofes,  Lilies  and  Daffadils  blow  in 
the  fame  Seafon. 

BUT  the  better  to  difcover  the  Merits  of  our  two 
Contemporary  Paftoral  Writers,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  draw 
a  Parallel  of  them  by  fetting  feveral  of  their  particular 
Thoughts  in  the  fame  light,  whereby  it  will  be  obvious 
how  much  Philips  hath  the  Advantage.  With  what 

Simplicity 
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Simplicity  he  introduces  two  Shepherds  Tinging  alter¬ 
nately  : 

Hobb.  Come,  Rofalind,  O  come,  for  without  thee 

What  Pleafure  can  the  Country  have  for  me  ; 
Come,  Rofalind,  0  come  ;  my  brinded  Kine, 

My  ftowy  Sheep,  my  Farm,  and  all  is  thine, 
Lanq.  Come,  Rofalind,  O  come  ;  here  Jhady  Bowers, 

Here  are  cool  Fountains, and  herefpringing  Flavors. 
Come,  Rofalind  ;  Here  ever  let  us  fay. 

And Jhueetly  wafle  our  live  long  lime  away. 

Our  other  Palloral  Writer,  in  expreffing  the  fame  Thought, 
deviates  into  downright  Poetry. 

Streph.  In  Spring  the  Fields,  in  Autumn  Hills  I  love. 

At  Morn  the  Plains,  at  Noon  the Jhady  Grove, 
But  Delia  always',  fore  d  from  Delia’.?  Sight, 
Nor  Plains  at  Morn ,  nor  Groves  at  Noon  delight . 
Daph.  Sylvia 's  like  Autumn  ripe, yet  mild  as  May, 

More  bright  than  Noon,  yet  frejh  as  early  Day  ; 
Ev'n  Spring  difpleafes  when  Jhe  Jhines  not  here  i 
But  blef  with  her,  Pis  Spring  throughout  the  Tear • 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  Authors,  two  Shepherds  thus  inno¬ 
cently  defcribe  the  Behaviour  of  their  Miftreffes. 

Hobb.  As  Marian  bath'd,  by  chance  I  pajfed  by  ; 

She  blujh' d,  and  at  me  cafi  a  fi de-long  Eye  : 

Then  fwift  beneath  the  Cryflal  Wave  Jhe  try  d 
Her  beauteous  Form,  but  all  in  vain,  to  hide. 
Lanq.  As  I  to  cool  me  bath'd  one  fultry  Day, 

Fond  Lydia  lurking  in  the  Sedges  lay. 

The  Wanton  laugh' d,  and feemd  in  Haft  to  fly  } 

Tet  often  flopp'd,  and  often  turn  d  her  Eye. 

The  other  Modern  (who  it  muft  be  confefled  hath  a 
knack  of  Verfifying)  hath  it  as  follows. 

Streph.  Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  Plain, 

Then,  hid  in  Shades,  elirdes  her  eager  Swain  ; 

But  feigns  a  Laugh  to  fee  me  fearch  around. 

And  by  that  Laugh  the  willing  Fair  is  found. 
Daph.  The fprightly  Silvia  trips  along  the  Green', 

She  runs, but  hopes  Jhe  does  not  run  unfeen  ; 


While 
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While  a  kind  Glance  at  her  Purfuer  flies, 

Dow  much  at  V ariance  are  her  Feet  and  Eyes  l 

There  is  nothing  the  Writers  of  this  kind  of  Poetry  are 
fonder  of,  than  Dei'criptions  of  Paftoral  Prefents.  Philips 
lays  thus  of  a  Sheephook, 


OfSeafon  d  Elm  ;  where  Studs  of  Bra/s  appear , 

To  /peak  the  Giver's  Name,  the  Month  and  Tear , 

The  Hook  of  polifh' d  Steel,  the  Handle  turn  d. 

And  richly  by  the  Graver  s  Skill  adorn'd. 

The  other  of  a  Bowl  embolfed  with  Figures, 

— where  wanton  Ivy  twines. 

And  dwelling  Clufters  bend  the  curling  Vines  ; 

Four  Figures  rifing  from  the  Work  appear , 

The  various  Seafons  of  the  rolling  Year  ; 

And  what  is  That  which  binds  the  radiant  Sky, 

Where  twelve  bright  Signs  in  beauteous  Order  lie. 

The  Simplicity  of  the  Swain  in  this  Place,  who  forgets 
the  Name  of tn eZodiack,  is  no  iil  Imitation  of  Virgil-, 
but  how  much  more  plainiy  and  unaffectedly  would  Phi¬ 
lips  have  dreffed  his  Thought  in  his  Doric  ? 


And  vShat  That  hight,  which  girds  the  Welkin  fheen , 
Where  twelve  gay  Signs  in  meet  array  are  feen. 


I F  the  Reader  would  indulge  his  Curiofity  any  far¬ 
ther  in  the  Comparifon  of  Particulars,  he  may  read  the 
firft  Paftoral  of  Philips  with  the  fecond  of  his  Contem¬ 
porary,  and  the  fourth  and  fixth  of  the  former,  with  the 
fourth  and  firft  of  the  latter  ;  where  feveral  Parallel  Pla¬ 
ces  will  occur  to  every  one. 

HAVING  now  Ihowfi  fome  Parts,  in  which  thefe 
two  Writers  may  be  compared,  it  is  a  Juftice  I  owe  to 
Mr.  Philips,  to  difcover  thofe  in  which  no  Man  can 
compare  with  him.  Firft,  that  beautiful  Rufiicity,  of 
which  I  fhall  only  produce  two  Inftances,  out  of  a 
hundred  not  yet  quoted. 

O  woful  Day  !  O  Day  of  Woe,  quoth  he. 

And  woful  I,  who  live  the  Day  to  fee  ! 


That 
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That  Simplicity  of  Didlion,  the  Melancholy  Flowing  of 
the  Numbers,  the  Solemnity  of  the  Sound,  and  the  eafy 
Turn  of  the  Words,  in  this  Dirge  ( to  make  ufe  of  our 
Author’s  ExprelTion )  are  extremely  Elegant. 

IN  another  of  his  Paftorals  a  Shepherd  utters  a 
Dirge  not  much  inferior  to  the  former,  in  the  following 
Lines. 

Ah  me  the  while  !  ah  me,  the  lucklefs  Day  ! 

Ah  lucklefs  Lad,  the  rather  might  I  fay  ; 

Ah  filly  II  more  filly  than  my  Sheep, 

Which  on  the  flow  ry  Plains  I  once  did  keep. 

How  he  ftill  charms  the  Ear  with  thefe  artful  Repetitions 
of  the  Epithets ;  and  how  fignificant  is  the  lali  Verfe ! 
I  defy  the  moft  common  Reader  to  repeat  them  with¬ 
out  feeling  fome  Motions  of  Companion. 

IN  the  next  place  I  (hall  rank  his  Proverbs,  in  which 
I  formerly  obferved  he  excels :  For  Example, 

A  rolling  Stone  is  ever  bare  ofMofs ; 

And,  to  their  Cofi,  green  Tears  old  Proverbs  crofs. 
*—  He  that  late  lies  down,  as  late  will  rife. 

And,  Sluggard  like,  till  Noon-day  fiioring  lies. 
Againfi  J 11-Luck  all  cunning  Forefight  fails  ; 
Whether  we  Jleep  or  wake  it  nought  avails. 

* - Nor  fear,  from  upright  Sentence,  Wrong. 

Laftly  his  Elegant  Dialed,  which  alone  might  prove 
him  the  eldeit  Born  of  Spencer,  and  our  only  true  Ar¬ 
cadian,  I  fhould  think  it  proper  for  the  feveral  Writers 
of  Paltoral,  to  confine  themfelves  to  their  feveral  Coun¬ 
ties:  Spencer  feems  to  have  been  of  this  Opinion ;  for 
he  hath  laid  the  Scene  of  one  of  his  Paftorals  in  Wales, 
where,  with  all  the  Simplicity  natural  to  that  Part  of 
our  Iftand,  one  Shepherd  bids  the  other  Good-morrow  in 
an  unufual  and  elegant  Manner. 

Diggoft  Davy,  I  bid hur  God  day : 

Or  Diggon  hur  is,  or  I  mif-fay. 

Diggon  anfwers, 

Hur  was  hur  while  it  was  Day  light ; 

But  now  hur  is  a  mofi  wretched  Wight,  Sec. 


BUT 
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BUT  the  moft  beautiful  Example  of  this  kind  that 
I  ever  met  with,  is  a  very  valuable  Piece,  which  I  chan- 
ced  to  find  among  fome  old  Manufcripts,  entituled  A 
Paf  oral  Ballad-,  which  I  think,  for  its  Nature  and  Sim¬ 
plicity,  may  ( notwithftanding  theModelty  of  the  Title) 
be  allowed  a  Perfect  Paftoral :  It  is  compofed  in  the 
Somerfetjhire  Dialed!,  and  the  Names  fuch  as  are  proper 
to  the  Country  People.  It  may  be  oblerved,  as  a  farther 
Beauty  of  this  Paftoral,  the  Words  Nymph,  Dryad,  Naiad., 
Fawn,  Cupid,  or  Satyr,  are  not  once  mentioned  through 
the  whole.  I  lhall  make  no  Apology  for inferting  fome 
few  Lines  of  this  excellent  Piece.  C icily  breaks  thus  into 
the  Subjedt,  as  Ihe  is  going  a  Milking  ; 

Cicily.  Rager  go  vetch  tha  *  Kee,  or  elfe  tha 

Will  quite  be  go,  be  vore  chave  half  a  don. 

*  That  is  the  Kine  or  Cows. 

Roger.  Thou  fhouldji  not  ax  ma  tvceece,  but  I've  a  be 
To  dreave  our  Bull  to  Bull  tha  Parfon's  Kee. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  whole  Dialogue  is  formed 
upon  the  Paffion  of  Jealoufy  ;  and  his  mentioning  the 
Parfon’s  Kine  naturally  revives  the  Jealoufy  of  the 
Shepherdefs  Cicily,  which  ihe  exprefles  as  follows  : 

Cicily.  Ah  Rager,  Rager,  chex  was  store  avraid 

When  itiyond  Vield you  kifs' d  tha  Parfon's  Maid  : 

Is  this  the  Love  that  once  to  me  you  zed 

When  from  theWake  thou  broughtf  me  Ginger-bread ? 

Roger.  Cicily  thou  charff me falfe,  —  Pllzwear  to  thee , 
Tha  Par  fan  s  Maid  is  fill  a  Maid  for  me. 

In  which  Anfwer  of  his  are  exprefs’d  at  once  that  Spirit 
of  Religion,  and  that  Innocence  of  the  Golden  Age,  fo  ne- 
cefiary  to  be  obferved  by  all  Writers  of  Paftoral. 

AT  the  Conclufion  of  this  Piece,  the  Author  recon¬ 
ciles  the  Lovers,  and  ends  the  Eclogue  the  moft  funply 
in  the  World. 

So  Rager  parted  vor  to  vetch  tha  Kee, 

And  vor  her  Bucket  in  went  Cicily. 

I  am  loth  to  ihew  my  Fondnefs  for  Antiquity  fo  far 
as  to  prefer  this  Ancient  Britijh  Author  to  our  prefent 
V  0  l.  I.  H  (  '  Englijh 
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Englijh  Writers  of  Paftoral ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  making 
this  obvious  Remark,  that  both  Spencer  and  Philips  have 
bit  into  the  fame  Road  with  this  old  Weft-Country  Bard 
,  of  ours. 

A  F  T  E  R  all  that  hath  been  faid,  I  hope  noneean 
think  it  any  Injuilice  to  Mr.  Pope,  that  I  forbore  to 
mention  him  as  a  Paftoral  Writer.;  fince  upon  the  whole 
he  is  of  the  fame  Clafs  with  Mofihus  and  Bion,  whom 
we  have  excluded  that  Rank;  and  of  whofe  Eclogues, 
as  well  as  fome  of  Virgil's,  it  may  be  faid,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Defeription  wehavegiven  of  this  fort  of  Poetry, 
they  are  by  no  means  Paf  orals,  but  fomtthing  Better. 
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.Even  Churches  art  ne  Sanfiuaries  n  m>. 

Ep;’ogue  to  Catt. 

THE  following  Letter  has  fe  much  Truth  and  Rea- 
fon  in  it,  that  I  believe  every  Man  of  Senfe  and 
Honour  in  England,  will  have  a  juftlndignation 
againft  the  Perfon,  who  could  commit  fo  great  a  Violence, 
as, that  of  which  my  Correfpondent  complains. 

7o  the  Author  of -the  Guar  d  i  a  n, 

■JS  IP, 

•  T  Claim  a  Place  in  your  Paper  for  what  I  now 
*  A  wrjte  to  you,  from  the  Declaration  which  you 
‘  made  at  your  firft  Appearance,  and  the  very  Title  you 
*  a  flume  to  yourfelf. 

‘  I  F  the  Circumftance,  which  I  am  going  to  men- 
«  tion,  is  over-look’ d  by  one  who  calls  himfelf  Guardian , 
i  I  am  fure  Honour  and  Integrity,  Innocence,  and  Vir¬ 
tue,  are  not  the  Objefts  of  his  Care. — The  Exa¬ 
miner  ends  his  Difcourfe  of  Friday  the  24th  Inftant 
tviththefe  Words, 

5  l  'N» 
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‘  No  fooner  was  D .  among  the  Whigs,  and  canfirm- 

*  ed  paft  retrieving,  hut  Lady  Char— te  is  taken  Knot- 

*  ting  in  Saint  James’*  Chapel  during  Divine  Service , ' 

*  in  the  immediate  Prefience  both  of  God  and  Her  Majefiy, 

*  who  were  affronted  together,  that  the  Fami  ly  might 

*  appear  to  be  intirely  come  over ,  I /pare  the  Beauty  for 

*  the  fake  of  her  Birth,  but  certainly  there  was  no  Occa- 

*  fion  for  fo  publick  a  Proof,  that  her  Fingers  are  more 

*  dextrous  in  Tying  a  Knot,  than  her  Father  s  Brains 

*  in  perplexing  the  Government. 

*  I  T  is  apparent  that  thePerfon  here  intended  is  by 

*  her  Birth  a  Lady,  and  Daughter  of  an  Earl  of  Great 
‘  Britain ,  and  the  Treatment  this  Author  is  pleas’d  t» 

*  give  her,  he  makes  no  Scruple  to  own  fhe  is  expofed 

*  to  by  being  his  Daughter.  Since  he  has  aflum’d  a 

*  Licence  to  talk  of  this  Nobleman  in  Print  to  his  Dif- 

*  advantage,  I  hope  his  Lordihip  will  pardon  me,  that  • 

*  out  of  the  Intereil  which  I,  and  all  true  Englifhmen,  ■ 

*  have  in  his  Charafter,  I  take  the  Liberty  to  defend  him. 

‘  I  am  willing,  on  this  Occafion,  to  allow  the  Claim 

*  and  Pretenfion  to  Merit  to  be  fuch,  as  the  fame  Au- 
‘  thor  defcribes  in  his  preceding  Paper. 

*  B  ¥  a  Rive  Merit  (fays  the  Examiner  of  the  21  ft)  I 

*  underftand,  not  only  the  Povjer  and  Ability  te  fervt,  • 

*  but  the  actual  Exercife  of  any  one  or  more  Virtues,  for 

*  promoting  the  good  of  ones  Country,  and  a  long  and  ft  ea- 

*  dy  Courfe  of  real  Endeavours  to  appear  ufeful  in  aGo- 

*  'vernment ;  or  where  a  Perfon,  eminently  qualified for 
‘  publick  Affairs,  difiinguifhes  himfelf  in  fome  Critical 

*  Juncture,  and  at  the  Expence  of  his  Eafe  and  Fortune, 

1  or  with  the  Hazard  of  his  Perfon,  expofes  himfelf  to 
‘  the  Malice  of  a  defigning  Fall  ion,  by  thwarting  their 

*  wicked  Purpofes,  and  contributing  to  the  Safety,  Re- 

*  pofe  and  Welfare  of  a  People. 

‘  L  E  T  us  examine  the  Condudl  of  this  noble  Earl  by 
«  this  Defcription ;  upon  the  late  Glorious  Revolution,  - 

*  when  it  was  in  Debate  in  what  manner  the  People  of 

*  England  fhould  exprefs  their  Gratitude  to  their  Deli¬ 
verer,  this  Lord,  from  the  utmoft  Tendernels  and 

‘  Loyalcy  to  his  unhappy  Prince,  and  apprehenfive  of  the 
‘  Danger  of  fo  great  a  Change,  voted  againft  King  Wil- 

*  Hams  Acceffion  to  the  Throne :  However  his  followine 

TT  •  ® 
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■*  Services  fufficiently  teHihed  the  Truth  of  that  his  memo- 
‘  rab'e  Exprefilon,  Though  he  could  not  make  a  King,  he 

*  could  obey  him.  The  whole  Courie  and  Tenor  of  his 
‘  Life  ever  fince  he  has  been  vifibly  animated,  by  a  Heady 
‘  and  conilant  Zeal  for  the  Monarchy  and  Epifcopacy  of 

*  thefe  Realms.  He  has  been  ever  reviled  by  all  who  are 
■«  cold  to  the  Interefls  of  our  Eflablifhed  Religion,  or 

*  Diffenters  from  it,  as  a  Favourer  of  Perfecution,  and  a 
‘  Bigot  to  the  Church,  againft  the  Civil  Rights  of  his 
«  Fellow  Subjects.  Thus  it  Hood  with  him  at  the  Trial 

*  of  Dr.  Sacbeverell,  when  this  noble  Earl  had  a  very 
•«  great  (hare  in  obtaining  the  gentle  Sentence  which  the 
e  Houfe  of  Lords  pronounced  on  that  Occafion:  But,  in- 

*  deed,  1  have  not  heard  that  any  of  his  Lordfhip’s  De- 
■*  pendents  joined  Saint  Harry  in  the  Pilgrimage  which 

*  that  Meek  Man  took  afterwards  round  England,  follow- 

*  ed  by  Drum,  Trumpet  and  Acclamations  to  Vijlt  the 

*  Churches. - Civil  Prudence  made  it,  perhaps,  ne- 

4  cellary  to  throw  the  Publick  Affairs  into  fuch  Hands  as 

*  had  no  Pretenfions  to  Popularity  in  either  Party,  but 

*  from  the  DiHribution  of  the  Queen’s  Favours. 

‘  DURING  fuch,  and  other  later  Tranfaftions 

*  ( which  are  too  frelh  to  need  being  recounted )  the 

*  Earl  of  Nottingham  has  had  the  Misfortune  to  differ 

*  with  the  Lords  who  have  the  Honour  to  be  employed 

*  in  the  AdminiHration  ;  but  even  among  thefe  Incidents 

*  he  has  highly  dillinguiflied  himfelf  in  procuring  an  Aft 

*  of  Parliament,  to  prevent  that  thofe  who  Diffent  from 

*  the  Church  fhould  ferve  in  the  State. 

*  I  hope  thefe  are  great  and  critical  Junftures,  where- 

*  in  this  Gendeman  has  fhown  himfelf  a  Patriot  and 

*  Lover  of  the  Church  in  as  eminent  manner  as  any 
x  other  of  his  Fellow  Subjefts.  He  has  at  all  Times, 

<  and  in  all  Seafons,  fhovm  the  fame  feady  abhorrence  to 

<  ^//  Innovations.  But  it  is  from  this  Behaviour,  that  he 

*  has  deferved  fo  ill  of  the  Examiner,  as  to  be  termed 
1  a  late  Convent  to  thofe  whom  he  calls  Faftious,  and  in- 

*  troduced  in  his  Profane  Dialogue  «f  April  the  6th, 

*  with  a  Servant  and  a  Madwoman.  I  think  I  have,  ac- 
c  cording  to  the  Examiner  s  own  Defcriptioh  of  Merit, 

*  fhown  how  little  this  Nobleman  deferves  fuch  Treat- 

*  aienh  I  fhall  now  appeal  to  all  the  World,  to  confider 

t  .  .  *  whether 
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‘  whether  th'e  Outrage  committed  againft  the  young 
‘  Lady  had  not  been  cruel,  and  infufferable,  towards 
‘  the  Daughter  of  the  highetl  Offender. 

‘THE  utmofl  Malice  and  Invention  could  go  no 

*  farther  than  to  forge  a  Story  of  her  having  inadvertent - 

*  ly  done  an  indifferent  Aftion  in  a  Sacred  Place.  Of 
‘  whatTemper  canthisMan  be  made,  that  could  have  no 

*  Senfe  of  the  Pangs  he  mull  give  a  young.  Lady  to  be 

*  barely  mentioned  in  a  Publick  Paper,  much  more  to 

*  be  named  in  a  Libellous  manner,  as  having  offended 

*  God  and  Man. 

‘  B  UT  the  Wretch,  as  dull  as  he  is  wicked,  felt  it 

*  ftrike  on  his  Imagination,  that  Knotting  and  Perplexing 

*  would  make  a  Quaint  Sting  at  the  end  of  his  Paper,  and 

*  had  no  Compunction,  though  he  introduced  his  Wicti- 

*  cifm  at  the  Expence  of  a  young  Lady’s  Quiet,  and  (as 
‘  far  as  in  him  lies)  her  Honour.  Does  he  thus  finifhi 
‘  his  Difcourfe  of  Religion  ?  This  is  indeed  to  lay  at  usy 

*  and  make  every  Blow  fell  to  the  Ground. 

‘THERE  is  no  Party  concerned  in  this  Circum*- 

*  fiance;  but  every  Man  that  hopes  for  a  Virtuous  Wo- 

*  mantohis  Wife,  that  would  defend  his  Child,  or  pro- 
‘  tett  his  Millrefs,  ought  to  receive  this  Infolence  as 
'*  done  to  himfelf.  In  the  Immediate  Prefe'nce  of  God  and 
1  her  Majefly,  that  the  Family  might  appear  to  he  inter ely 

*  come  ever,  fays  the  fawning  Mifcreant.  — It  is  very 

*  vifible  which  of  thofe  Powers  (that  he  has  put  toge- 

*  ther)  he  is  the  more  fearful  of  offending.  But  he 
‘  miflakes  his  way  in  making  his  Court  to  a  pious  Sove- 
‘  reign,  by  naming  her  with  the  Deity,  in  order  to  find 

*  Protedlion  for  infulting  a  Virtuous  Woman,  who 
‘  comes  to  call  upon  him  in  the  Royal  Chapel. 

‘  I F  Life  be  (as  it  ought  to  be  with  People  of  their 

*  Character,  whom  the  Examiner  attacks)  lefs  valuable 

*  and  dear  than  Honour  and  Reputation,  in  that  pro- 
‘  portion  is  the  Examiner  worfe  than  an  Affaffin.  We 
‘  have  Hood  by  and  tamely  heard  him  aggravate  the 
‘  Difgracesof  the  Brave  and  the  Unfortunate.  We  have 
‘  feen  him  double  the  Anguifh  of  the  unhappy  Man,  we 
‘  have  feen  him  trample  on  the  Afhes  of  the  Dead  ;  but 

*  all  this  has  concerned  greater  Life,  and  could  touch 
‘  only  Publick  Characters,  they  did  but  remotely  affect 
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*  our  Private  and  Domeftick  Interefh;  but  when  due 
Regard  is  not  had  to  the  .Honour  of  Women,,  all  hu¬ 
man  Society  [is  affaulted.  The  higheft  Perfon  in  the 

“  World  is  of  that  Sex,  and  has  the  utmoft  Senfibility 
‘  of  an  Outrage  committed  again!!  it  She  who  was  the 

*  belt  Wife  that  ever  Prince  was  bleffed  with,  will,  tho7 

*  ffe  fits  on  a  Throne,  jealoufly  regard  the  Honour, 

*  of  a  young  Lady  who  has  not  entered  into  that  Con- 

*  dition. 

‘  LADY  Char— tt' s  Quality  will  make  it  impoffi- 

*  ble  that  this  cruel  Ufage  can  efcape  her  Majelly’s  No- 
4  tice,  and  ’tis  the  Bufinefs  of  every  honeft  Man  to  trace 

*  the  Offender,  and  expole  him  to  the  Indignation  of 
s  his  Sovereign, 


Non  mijfura  cutem,  nifi  plena  cruoris  Hirudo.  H©r» 

r©  M  Lizard  told  us  a  Story,  the  other  Day,  of 
fome  Perfons  which  our  Family  know  very  well, 
with  fo  much  Humour  and  Life,  that  it  caufed  a 
great  deal  of Mirthat  theTea-Table.  HisBrother  Will, 
the  Templar,  was  highly  delighted  with  it,  and  the  next 
Day  being  with  fome  of  his  Inns-of-  Court  Acquaintance, 
refolved  (whether  out  of  the  Benevolence,  or  the  Pride 
of  his  Heart,  I  will  not  determine)  to  entertain  them 
with  what  he  called  a  pleafant  Humour  enough.  I  was  in 
great  Pain  for  him  when  I  heard  him  begin,  and  was 
not  at  all  furprized  to  find  the  Company  very  little 
moved  by  it.  Will  bluffed,  looked  round  the  Room, 
and  with  a  forced  Laugh,  Faith,  Gentlemen,  faid  he,  I 
do  not  know  what  makes  you  look  fa  grave  i  it  was  an 
admirable  Story  when  I  heard  it. 

W  H'E  N  I  came  home  I  fell  into  a  profound  Con¬ 
templation  upon  Story-telling,  and  as  I  have  nothing  fo 
much  at  Heart  as  the  Good  of  my  Country,  I  refolved  to 
lay  down  fome  Precautions  upon  this  Subject, 
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I  have  often  thought  that  a  Story-teller  is  born,  as  weM 
as  a  Poet.  It  is,  I  think,  certain,  that  fome  Men  have 
fuch  a  peculiar  Caft  of  Mind,  that  they  fee  things  in  ano¬ 
ther  Light,  than  Men  of  grave  Difpofitions.  Men  of  a 
lively  Imagination,  and  a  mirthful  T emper,  will  repre- 
fent  things  to  their  Hearers  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
themfelves  were  affe&ed  with  them ;  and  whereas  fer-i- 
eus  Spirits  might  perhaps  have  been  difgufted  at  the  fight 
of  fome  odd  Occurrences  in  Life;  yet  the  very  fame  Oc¬ 
currences  (hall  pleafe  them  in  a  well-told  Story,  where 
the  difagreeable  Parts  of  the  Images  are  concealed,  and 
thofe  only  which  are  pleafing  exhibited  to  the  Fancy. 
Story-telling  is  therefore  net  an  Art,  but  what  we  call  a  • 
Knack ;  it  doth  not  fo  much  fubfift  upon  Wit  as  upon  • 
Humour  ;  and  I  will  add,  that  it  is  not  perfect  without 
proper  Gefticulations  of  the  Body,  which  naturally  attend 
fuch  merry  Emotions  of  the  Mind.  I  know  very  well, 
that  a  certain  Gravity  of  Countenance  fets  fome  Stories 
off  to  Advantage,  where  the  Hearer  is  to  be  furprli'ed 
in  the  End-;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  general  Rule; 
for  it  is  frequently  convenient  to  aid  and  affift,  by 
chearful  Looks,  and  whimfical  Agitations,  I  will  go 
yet  further,  and  affirm  that  the  Succefs  of  a  Story  ve^ 
ry  often  depends  upon  the  Make  of  the  Body,  and  For¬ 
mation  of  the  Features,  of  him  who  relates  it.  I  have 
been  of  this  Opinion  ever  fince  I  criticifed  upon  the 
Chin  of  Dick  Dewlap.  I  very  often  had  the  Weaknefs 
to  repine  at  the  Profperity  of  his  Conceits,  which  made 
him  pafs  for  a  Wit  with  the  Widow  at  the  Coffee-houfe, 
and  the  ordinary  Mechanicks  that  frequent  it;  nor  could 
I  my  felf  forbear  laughing  at  them  mod  heartily,  though 
upon  Examination  I  thought  mod  of  them  very  flat  and 
infipid.  1  found,  after  lome  time,  that  the  Merit  of 
his  Wit  was  founded  upon  the  Shaking  of  a  fat  Paunch, 
and  the  tolling  up  of  a  Pair  of  Rofy  Jowls.  Poor  Dick 
had  a  Fit  of  Sicknefs,  which  robbed  him  of  his  Fat  and 
his  Fame  at  once  ;  and  it  was  full  three  Months  before 
he  regained  his  Reputation,  which  rofe  in  Proportion 
to  his  Floridity.  He  is  now  very  jolly  and  ingenious, 
and  hath  a  good  Conftitution  for  Wit. 

THOSE,  who  are  thus  adorned  with  the  Gifts  of 
Nature,  are  apt  to  fhow  their  Parts  with  too  much 

H  4  Often- 
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Oftentation  :  I  would  therefore  advfie  all  the  ProfeiTors 
of  this  Art  never  to  tell  Stories,  but  as  they  feem  to 
grow  out  of  the  Subjed  Matter  of  the  Converfation,  or 
as  they  ferve  to  illultrate  or  enliven  it.  Stories,  that  are 
very  common,  are  generally  irkfom  ;  but  may  be  aptly 
introduced,  provided  they  be  only  hinted  at,  and  men¬ 
tioned  by  way  of  Allufion.  Thofe,  that  are  altogether 
new,  ihould  never  be  ufhered  iD,  without  a  ihort  and 
pertinent  Charader  of  the  chief  Perfons  concerned  i  be- 
caufe,  by  that  means,  you  make  the  Company  acquainted 
with  them ;  and  it  is  a  certain  Rule,  that  flight  and  tri¬ 
vial  Accounts  of  thofe  who  are  familiar  to  us  adminifter 
more  Mirth,  than  the  brighteft  Points  of  Wit  in  unknown 
Charaders.  A  little  Circumftance,  in  the  Complexion 
or  Drefs  of  the  Man  you  are  talking  of,  fets  his  Image 
before  the  Hearer,  if  it  be  chofen  aptly  for  the  Story. 
Thus,  I  remember  Tom  Lizard,  after  having  made  his 
Sifters  merry  with  an  Account  of  a  formal  old  Man’s  way 
of  Complimenting,  owned  very  frankly,  that  his  Story 
would  not  have  been  worth  one  Farthing,  if  he  had  made 
the  Hat  of  him  whom  he  reprefented  one  Inch  narrower, 
Beiides  the  marking  diftind  Charaders,  and  feleding 
pertinent  Circumftances,  it  is  likewile  neceftary  to  leave 
©fF  in  time,  and  end  fmartly.  So  that  there  is  a  kind 
©f  Drama  in  the  forming  of  a  Story,  and  the  manner 
of  conduding  and  pointing  it  is  the  fame  as  in  an  Epi¬ 
gram.  It  is  a  miferable  thing,  after  one  hath  railed 
the  Expedation  of  the  Company  by  humourous  Charac¬ 
ters,  and  a  pretty  Conceit,  to  purfue  the  Matter  toe 
far.  There  is  no  retreating,  and  how  poor  it  is  for  a 
Story-teller  to  end  his  Relation  by  faying,  That's  all! 

A  S  the  choofmg  of  pertinent  Circumftances  is  the  Life 
©fa  Story,  and  that  wherein  Humour  principally  confiftsj 
fo  the  Colledors  of  impertinent  Particulars  are  the  very 
Bane  and  Opiates  of  Converfation.  Old  Men  are  great 
Tranfgreflors  this  way.  Poor  Ned  Poppy — he’s  gone  ! 
—  was  a  very  honeft  Man,  but  was  fo  exceftively  te¬ 
dious  over  his  Pipe,  that  he  was  not  to  be  endured.  He 
knew  fo  exadly  what  they  had  for  Dinner  ;  when  fuch  a 
thing  happened ;  in  what  Ditch  his  bay  Stone-Horfe  had 

hisSprainat  that  time,  and  how  hisMany^w, - no  ? 

’twas  William,  ftarted  a  Hare  in  the  Common  Field ;  that 

he 
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Jie  never  got  to  the  End  of  his  Tale.  Thfett  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  particular  in  Marriages  and  Inter-marriages,  and 
G'oul}  ns  twice  or  thrice  removed  ;  and  whether  fuch  a 
thing  happened  at  the  latter  end  of  July  or  the  beginning 
of  Augufl.  He  had  a  marvellous  Tendency  likewife  to 
Digreilions ;  infomuch  that  if  a  confiderable  Perfon  was 
mention’d  in  his  Story,  he  would  ftraightway  lanch  out  in- 
to  an  Epifode  of  him ;  and  again,  if  in  that  Perfon’ s  Story 
he  had  occafion  to  remember  a  third  Man,  he  broke  off, 
and  gave  us  his  Hiftory,  and  fo  oh.  He  always  put  me 
in  mind  of  what  Sir  William  TerHple  informs  us  of  the 
Tale-tellers  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  who  are  hired  to  tell 
Stories  of  Giants  and  Inchanters  to  lull  People  aileep. 
Thefe  Hiftorians  are  obliged,  by  their  Bargain,  to  go  on 
without  hopping  ;  fo  that  after  the  Patient  hath,  by  this 
Benefit,  enjoy’d  a  long  Nap,  he  is  lure  to  find  the  Ope¬ 
rator  proceeding  in  his  Work.  Ned  procured  the  like 
Effe<3  in  me  the  laft  time  I  was  with  him.  As  he  was  in 
the  third  Hour  of  his  Story,  and  very  thankful  that  his 
Memory  did  not  fail  him,  I  fairly  nodded  in  the  Elbofv 
Chair.  He  was  much  affronted  at  this,  till.  I  told  him. 
Old  Friend,  you  have  your  Infirmity,  and  I  have  mine. 

B  U  T  of  all  Evils  in  Story-telling,  the  Humour  of 
telling  Tales  one  after  another,  in  great  Numbers,  is  the 
leak  fupportable.  Sir  Harry  Pandolfi and  his  Son  give  my 
*  Lady  Lizard  great  Offence  in  this  Particular.  Sir  Harry 
hath  what  they  call  a  String  of  Stories,  which  he  tells 
ever  every  Chriftmafs.  When  our  Family  vifits  there, 
we  are  conflantly,  after  Supper,  entertain’d  with  the 
Qlafienbury  Thorn.  'When  we  have  wonder’d  at  that  a 
little,  Ay,  but  Father,  faith  the  Son,  let  us  have  the 
Spirit  in  the  Wood.  After  that  hath  been  laughed  at,  Ay, 
but  Father,  cries  the  Booby  again,  tell  us  hims  youfiervfd 
the  Robber .  Alack-a- day !  faith  Sir  Harry,  with  a  Smile 
and  rubbing  his  Forehead,  I  have  almojl  fiorgot  that,  but 
’ its  a  pleajant  Conceit  to  be  fure.  Accordingly  he  tells 
that,  and  twenty  more  in  the  fame  independent  Order, 
and  without  the  leak  Variation,  at  this  Day,  as  he  hath 
done,  to  my  Knowledge,  ever  lince  the  Revolution. 
I  mull  not  forget  a  very  odd  Compliment  that  Sir  Harry 
always  makes  my  Lady  when  he  dines  here.  After  Din¬ 
ner  he  itrokes  his  Belly,  and  fays  with  a  feigned  Concern 

H  j.  m 
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his  Countenance,  Madam ,  1  have  loft  ly  you  to~day. 
How  fo,  Sir  Harry  ?  replies  my  Lady.  Madam,  fays 
he,  I  have  loft  an  excellent  Stomach.  At  this,  his  Son 
and  Heir  laught immoderately,  and  winks  upon  Mrs. 
Annahella.  This  is  the  thirty-third  time  that  Sir  Harry 
hath  been  thus  arch,  and  I  can  bear  it  no  longer. 

A  S  the  telling  of  Stories  is  a  great  Help  and  Life  to. 
Converfation,  I  always  encourage  them,  if  they  are 
Pertinent  and  Innocent ;  in  Oppofition  to  thofe  gloomy 
Mortals,  who  difdain  every  thing  but  Matter  of  Fadt. 
Thofe  grave  Fellows  are  my  Averfion,  who  fift  every 
Thing  with  the  utmoft  Nicety,  and  find  the  Malignity 
tof  a  Lye  in  a  piece  of  Humour,  pufhed  a  little  beyond 
exadt  Truth.  I  likewife  have  a  poor  Opinion  -  of  thofe, 
who  have  got  a  Trick  of  keeping  a  fleady  Countenance, 
that  cock  their  Hats,  and  look  glum  when  a  Pleafant: 
Thing  is  faid,  and  ask,  Well.!  and  what  then ?  Men  of 
Wit.  and  Parts  fhould  treat  one  another  with  Benevo¬ 
lence  ;  and  I  will  lay  it  down  as  a  Maxim,  that  if  you 
feem  to  have  a  good  Opinion  of  another  Man’s  Wit,  he 
will  allow  you  to  have  Judgment., 


N°  43.  Thurfday ,  April  30. 


Bffutire  levies  indigna  tragcedia  verfus, 

Utfejiis  matrona  mo‘veri%juJJd.diebus.  Hor* 

1H  A  D  for  fome  Days  obferved  fomething  in  Agita-- 
tion,  which  was  carried  by  Smiles  and  Whifpers,  be¬ 
tween  my  Lady  Lizard  and  her  Daughters,  with  a 
profefled  Declaration  that  Mr.  Ironfide  fliould  not  be  in 
the  Secret.  I  would  not  trefpafs  upon  the  Integrity  of 
tire  Sparkler  {o  much  as  to  folicite  her  to  break  her  Word 
even  in  a  Trifle;  but  I  take  it  for  an  Ihftance  of  her 
Kindnefs  to  me,  that  afloon  as  (he  was  at  Liberty,  fhe 
was  impatient  to  let  me  know  it,  and  this  Morning  fent 
me  the  following  Billet. 


s  rn, . 
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SIR, 

*  A  yf  Y  Brother  Tom  waited  upon  us  all  laft  Night  t* 
«  1V1  Cato;  we  fat  in  the  firft  Seats  in  the  Box  of 
«  the  Eighteen-Penny  Gallery.  You  mud  come  hither 

<  this  Morning,  for  we  fhall  be  full  of  Debates  about  the 

<  Charafters.  I  was  for  Mgrcia  laft  Nighc,  but  find  that 
«  Partiality  was  owing  to  the  Awe  I  was  under  in  her 
«  Father’s  Prefence  ;  but  this  Morning  Lucia  is  my  Wo- 
«  man.  You  will  tell  me  whether  I  am  right  or  no, 
«•  when  I  fee  you  ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  more  difficult 

*  Virtue  to  forbear  going  into  a  Family,  tho’  fhe  was  in' 

*  Love  with  the  Heir  of  it,  for  no  other  Reafon  but 
«  becaufe  her  Happinefs  was  inconfiftent  with  the  Tran- 

*  quillhy  of  the  whole  Houfe  to  which  fhe  Ihould  be  at* 
4  ly’d.  I  fay  I  think  it  a  more  generous  Virtue  in 
«  Lucia  to  conquer  her  Love  from  this  Motive,  than  in- 

*  Marcia  to  fufpend  hers  in  the  prefent  Circumftances 
4  of  her  Father  and  her  Country ;  but  pray  be  here,  to 

fettle  thefe  Matters. 

L  am. 

Your  moft  Obliged  and 

Obedient  Humble  Servant, 

Mary  Lizard. 

Tmade  all  thehafte  imaginable  to  the  Family,  where 
I  found  Tom  with  the  Play  in  his  Hand,  and  the  whole 
Company  with  a  fublime  Chearfulnefs  in  their  Counte¬ 
nance,  all  ready  to  fpeak  to  me  at  once  ;  and  before  I 
could  draw  my  Chair,  my  Lady  her  felf  repeated, 

'Tis  not  a  Set  of  Features  or  Complexion , 

The  Tin  Bure  of  a  Skin  that  I  admire; 

Beauty  foon  grows  familiar  to  the  Lover, 

Fades  in  his  Eye  and  palls  upon  the  Senfe. 

The  virtuous  Marcia  tovdrs  above  her  Sex ; 

True,  fhe  is  fair,  ( Oh,  hovj  divinely  fair! ) 

But  flill  the  lovely  Maid  improves  her  Charms 
With  inward  Greatnefs,  unaffeiled  Wifdom, 

Ahd  S anility  of  Manners. 

I  was  going  to  fpeak,  when  Mrs.  Cornelia  flood  up, 
and  with  the  moft  gentle  Accent  and  fweeteft  Tone  of 
Voice  fucceeded  her  Mother.- 

So 
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So  the  pure  limpid  Stream,  when foul  with  S  taint 
Of  rujhing  'torrents  and  defending  Rains, 

Works  it  f elf  clear ,  and  as  it  runs  refries, 

'Till  by  degrees  the  foating  Mirror  Jhines, 

Ref  efts  each  Flow  r  that  on  the  Border  grows. 

And  a  new  Fleam' n  in  its  fair  Bofom  Jhows. 

I  thought  now  they  would  have  given  me  time  t©; 
draw  a  Chair,  but  the  Sparkler  took  hold  of  me,  and  I 
heard  her  with  the  utmoft  Delight  purlue  her  Admira¬ 
tion  of  Lucia,  in  the  Words  of  Fortius. 

■  ■  «  Athwart  the  Terrors  that  thy  Vow 

Has  planted  round  thee,  thou  appear  f  more  fair , 
More  amiable,  and  rifefl  in  thy  Charms. 

Lomelf f  of  Women  !  Hearn' n  is  in  thy  Soul, 

Beauty  and  Virtue  Jhine  for  emer  round  thee, 
Bright'ning  each  other’,  thou  art  all  Dimine  l 

WHEN  the  Ladies  had  done  fpeaking,  I  took  the 
Liberty  to  take  my  Place;  while  Tom,  who,  like  a  juft 
Courtier,  thinks  the  Intereft  of  his  Prince  and  Country 
the  lame,  dwelt  upon  thefe  Lines. 

Remember,  O  my  Friends,  the  Laws,  the  Rights 
The  gen  rous  Plan  of  Power  delimrr  d  down 
From  Age  to  Age,  by  your  renown  d  Forefathers, 

( So  dearly  bought,  the  Price  of  fo  much  Blood.) 

O  let  it  nemer  perijh  in  your  Hands  f 
But  pioufy  tranjmit  it  to  your  Children. 

THOUGH  I  would  not  take  notice  of  it  at  that 
time,  it  went  to  my  Heart  that  Annabella,  for  whom  I 
have  long  had  feme  Apprehenhons,  faid  nothing  on  this 
©ccafton,  but  indulged  herfelf  in  the  Sneer  of  a  little- 
Wind,  to  fee  the  reft  fo  much  affe&ed.  Mrs.  Betty  alfo, 
who  knows  ferfooth  more  than  us  all,  overlooked 
the  whoie  Drama,  but  acknowledged  the  Drelfes  of 
Sypbax  and  Juba  were  very  prettily  imagined.  The 
Love  of  Virtue,  which  has  been  fo  warmly  rouzed  by 
this  admirable  Piece  in  all  Parts  of  the  Theatre,  is  an  un- 
anfwerabie  Inftance  of  how  great  Force  the  Stage  might 
be  towards  the  Improvement  of  the  World,  were  it 
jegarded  and  encouraged  as  much  as  it  ought.  There  is 
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no  Medium  in  this  Cafe,  for  die  Advantages  of  ACtion, 
and  the  Reprefentation  of  Vice  and  Virtue  in  an  agree¬ 
able  or  odious  manner  before  our  Eyes,  are  fo  irrefiitibly 
prevalent,  that  the  Theatre  ought  to  be  fhut  up,  or  care¬ 
fully  govern’d,  in  any  Nation  that  values  the  Promotion 
©f  Virtue  or  Guard  of  Innocence  among  its  People. 
Speeches  or  Sermons  will  ever  fuffer,  in  feme  degree, 
from  the  Characters  of  thofe  that  make  them;  and  Man¬ 
kind  are  fo  unwilling  to  reflect  on  what  makes  for  their 
own  Mortification,  that  they  are  ever  cavilling  againll 
the  Lives  of  thofe  who  fpeak  in  the  Caufe  of  Goodnefs, 
to  keep  themfelves  in  Countenance,  and  continue  in  be- 
lov’d  Infirmities.  But  in  the  cafe  of  the  Stage,  Envy  and 
Detraction  are  baffled,  and  none  are  offended,  but  all  in- 
fenfibly  won  by  perfonated  Characters,  which  they  neither 
look  upon  as  their  Rivals  or  Superiors ;  every  Man  that 
has  any  Degree  of  what  is  laudable  in  a  Theatrical 
Character,  is  fecretly  pleafed,  and  encouraged  in  the  Pro- 
fecution  of  that  Virtue,  without  fancying  any  Man  about 
him  has  more  of  it.  To  this  purpofel  fell  a  Talking  at  the 
Tea-Table,  when  my  Lady  Lizard,  with  a  Look  offome 
Severity  towards  Anna.be.tla  and  Mrs.  Betty,  w'as  pleafed  to 
fay,  that  it  mult  be  from  fome  trifling  Prepoffeffion  of 
Mind  that  any  one  could  be  unmoved  with  the  Characters 
of  this  Tragedy  ;  nor  do  I  yet  underfland  to  what  Cir- 
cumftance  in  the  Family  her  Ladylhip  alluded,  when  lhe 
made  all  the  Company  look  ferious,  and  rehearfed,  with 
a  Tone  more  exalted,  thofe  Words  of  the  Heroins, 

In  fpite  of  all  the  Virtue  we  can  befiji, 

% he  Woman  that  Deliberates  is  lojl. 

ADVERTISEMENT.. 

Whereas  Bat.  Pigeon  in  the  Strand,  Hair-Cutter  to  the 
'Family  of  the  Lizards,  has  attained  to  great  Proftience  in 
his  Art,  Mr.  Ironfide  advifts  all  Pe?fons  of  f.ne  Heads,  in 
order  to  have  JitJUcs  done  them,  to  repair  to  that  indiifr:- 
ous  Mechanick- 

N.  B.  Mr.  Pigeon  has  Orders  to  talk  with,  and  examine 
into  the  Parts  and  CharaSlers  of  young  Perfons,  before  he 
thins  the  Covering  near  the.  Seat  of  the. Brain-. 


Friday 
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Hac  iter  Elyjium  nohit. 


Virg, 


I  HA  VE  frequently  obferved  in  the  Walks  belonging 
to  all  the  Inns  of  Court,  a  Set  of  old  Fellows  who  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  Humourills,  and  wrapped  up  in  themfelves  y 
but  have  long  been  at  a  l'ofs  when  I  have  leen  them 
Smile,  and  name  my  Name  as  I  pafled  by,  and  fay.  Old 
Ironfide  wears  well.  I  am  a  mere  Boy  to  fome  of  them 
who  frequent  Gray's-Inn,  but  am  not  a  little  pleafed  to  find 
they  are  even  with  the  World,  and  return  upon  it  its 
Negledt  towards  them,  which  is  all  the  Defence  we  old 
Fellows  have  againft  the  Petnlancy  of  young  People.  I 
am  very  glad  to  obferve  that  thefe  Sages  of  this  Peripa^ 
tetick  Se&  ftudy  Tranquillity  and  Indolence  of  Body  and 
Mind,  in  the  Neighbourhood  offo  much  Contention  as 
is  carried  on  among  the  Students  of  Littleton.  The 
following  Letter  gives  us  fome  light  into,  the  Manners 
and  Maxims  of  thefe  Philofophers. 


To  the  Gu  A  R  D  I  A  N, 


SIR, 


S  the  Depredations  of  Time  and  Fortune  haye 


*•  *  -*■  been  lamented  in  all  Ages,  thofe  Perfons  who 
‘  have  refilled.and  difputed  the  Tyranny  of  either  of thefe,- 

*  have  employed  the  fublimelt  Speculations  of  the  Wri- 
*■  ters  in  all  Languages.  As  thefe  deceafed  Heroes  have 
‘  had  their  Places  judicioufly  afligned  them  already  in -tire 

*  Temple  of  Fame,  I  would  Immortalize  fome  Perfons 
‘  now  alive,  who  to  me  are  greater  Objects  of  Envy, 

*  both  as  their  Bravery  is  exercifed  with  the  utmoft 

*  Tranquillity  and  Pleafure  to  themfelves,  and  as  they 
‘  are  fubftantially  Happy  on  this  fide  the  Grave,  in 

*  Oppofition  to  ali-the  Greek  and  Latin  Scraps  to  the 

*  contrary. 


‘AS 
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‘AS  therefore  I  am  naturally  fubjeft  to  cruel  Inroads 
*•  from  the  Spleen,  as  I  affirm  all  Evil  to  come  from  the 

*  Eaft,  as  I  am  the  Weather-Glafs  of  every  Company  I 

*  come  into,  I  fometimes,  according  to  Shaksfpear, 

Sit  like  my  Grandfire  cut  in  Alalajler, 

Sleep  whilji  I  wake,  and  creep  into  the  Jaundice 
By  being pee<vijh  -• 

*  I  would  furnifh  out  a  Table  of  Merry  Fame,  in  envi- 
«■  ous  Admiration  of  thofe  Jovial  Blades,  who  difappoint 

*  the  Strokes  of  Age  and  Fortune  with  the  fame  Gaiety 
/  of  Soul,  as  when  thro’  Youth  or  Affluence  they  were 
*-  in  their  Prime  for  Fancy,  Frolick,  and  Atchievement. 
'  There  are,  you  may  obferve,  in  all  Publick  Walks,  Per- 
*■  fons,  who  by  a  Angular  Shabbinefs  of  their  Attire,  make 

*  a  very  ridiculous  Appearance  in  the  Opinion  of  the 
«.  Men  of  Drefs.  They  are  very  fullen  and  involved,  and 
»  appear  in  fuch  a  State  of  Diftrefs  and  Tribulation  as  to. 

*  be  thought  Inconfolable.  They  are  generally  of  that 
«-  Complexion  which  was  in  Fafhion  during  the  pleafura- 

*  ble  Reign  of  Charles-  the  Second.  Some  of  them,  in- 
f  deed,  are  of  a  lighter  Brown,  whofe  Fortunes  fell  with 

<  that  of  King  James .  Now  thefe,  who  are  the  Jell  of. 
«.  fuch  as  take  themfelves,  and  the  World  ufually  takes, 
,  to 1  be  in  Profperity,  are  the  very  Perfons  whofe  Hap- 
«  pinefs,  were  it  undcrftood,  would  be  looked  upon. 

<  with  Burning  Envy.  I  fell  into  the  Difcovery  of  them 
1  in  the  following  manner :  One  Day  lad  Summer,  be- 
«  ing  particularly  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Spleen,  I 

<  refolved  to  (both  my  Melancholy  in  the  Company  of: 

*  fuch,.  whofe  Appearance  promifed  a  full  Return  of 

<  any  Complaints  I  could  poffibly  utter.  Living  near 
Grays- Inn  Walks,  I  went  thither  in  fearch  o-f  the 

<  Perfons  above  defcribed,  and  found  fame  of  them 
i.  feated  upon  a  Bench,  where,  as  Milton  fings, 

— —  the  unpier c  d  Shade 
Imlr own'd  their  Noontide  Boidr. 

‘  I  fqueezed  in  among  them,  and  they  did  not  only 
‘‘receive  my  Meanings  with  Angular  Humanity,  but  gave 
*'  me  all  poffible  Encouragement  to  enlarge  them.  If  the 
‘  Blacknefs.  of  my  Spleen,  raifed  any  imaginary  Diftem- 

‘per. 
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<  per  of  Body,  fome  one  of  them  immediately  fympa- 
4  thifed  with  me.  If  I  fpoke  of  any  Difappointment  in 
‘  my  Fortune,  another  of  them  would  abate  my  Sorroto- 

*  ing  by  recounting  to  me  his  own  Defeat  upon  the  vely 
«  fame  Circumftances.  If  I  touched  upon  overlooked 
4  Merit,  the  whole  AiTembly  feemed  to  condole  with 
4  me  very  feelingly  upon  that  Particular.  In  Ihort,  I 
4  could  not  make  my  felf  fo  calamitous  in  Mind,  Body 
4  or  Circumftances,  but  fome  one  of  them  was  upon  a 

<  Level  with  me.  When  I  had  wound  up  my  Difcourfe, 
*•  and  w'as  ripe  for  their  intended  Rallery,  at  firft  they 
4  crown’d  my  Narration  with  feveral  piteous  Sighs  and 

♦  Groans,  but  after  a  ihort  Paufe,  and  a  Signal  given  for 
'«  the  Onfet,  they  burft  out  into  a  moil:  incofrtprehenfible 
4  Fit  of  Laughter.  You  may  be  fure  I  was  notably  out 
«  of  Countenance,  which  gave  occafion  to  a  fecond  Ex- 
4  plofion  of  the  fame  Mirth.  What  troubled  me  moil 
4  was,  that  their  Figure,  Age,  and  ihort  Swords,  prefer- 
4  ved  them  from  any  Imputation  of  CoWardife  upon  re- 
4  fufal  of  Battle,  and  their  Number  from  Infult.  I  had 
4  now  no  other  way  to  be  upon  good  Terms  with  them, 

4  but  defiring  I  might  be  admitted  into  this  Fraternity. 

4  This  was  at  firft  vigoroufly  oppofed,  it  being  objected 
4  to  me,  that  I  affetted  too  much  the  Appearance  of  an 
4  happy  Man,  to  be  received  into  a  Society  fo  proud  of 
4  appearing  the*moft  afflilted.  However,  as  I  only  feem- 
4  ed  to  be  what  they  really  were,  I  am  admitted  by  way 
4  of  Triumph  upon  Probation  for  a  Year  :  and  if  within 
4  that  Time  it  ihall  be  pofiible  for  them  to  infufe  any  of 
4  their  Gaiety  in.to  me,  I  can,  at  Monmouth- fire ct,  upon 
4  mighty  eafy  Terms,  purchafe  the  Robes  neceffary  for 
*-  my  Inftalment  into  this  Order ;  and  when  they  have 
4  made  me  as  Happy,  ihall  be  willing  to  appear  as  Mi- 
4  ferable,  as  any  of  this  AiTembly.  I  confefs  I  have 
4  ever  fince  been  aihamed',  that  I  ihould  once  take  that 
4  Place  to  be  Sacred  to  the  Difconfolate,  ‘  which  I  now 
4  mull  aifirm  to  be  the  only  Ekfium  on  this  fide  the 
4  Styx',  and  that  ever  I  ihould  look  upon  thofe  Per- 
4  fonages  as  lively  Inftances  of  the  Outrage  of  Time 
4  and  Fortune,  who  difallow  their  Empire  with  fuch. 
4  inimitable  Bravery.  Some  of  thefe  .re  pretty  good 
4  Claffical.  Scholars,.,  a  ad  they  follow  thefe  Studies 

‘  always 
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4  always  walking,  upon  account  of  a  certain  Sentence  in 
‘  Pliny's  Epiilles  to  the  following  Efiedl,  'Tis  incon - 
4  ceivable  hew  much  the  Underfanding  is  enlivened  by  the 
4  Exercije  of  the  Body.  If  therefore  their  Author  is  a  little 

*  difficult,  you  will  fee  ’em  fleeting  with  a  very  precipi- 
4  tate  Pace,  and  when  it  has  been  very  perplex’d  and  ab- 
4  llrufe,  I  have  feen  a  Couple  of  thefe  Students  prepare 
4  their  Apprehenfions  by  Hill  quicker  Motions,  ’till  they 
4  run  into  Wifdom.  Thefe  Courfes  do  not  only  make 

*  them  go  thro’  their  Studies  with  Pleafure  and  Profit,  but 
‘  there  is  more  Spirit  and  Vigour  in  their  Dialogues,  af- 

*  ter  the  Heat  and  Hurry  of  thefe  Perambulations.  This 
4  Place  was  chofen  as  the  peculiar  Refort  of  thefe  Sages, 
4  not  only  upon  Account  of  its  Air  and  Situation,  but  in 
4  Regard  to  certain  Edifices  and  Seats  therein  rais’d  with 

*  great  Magnificence  and  Convenience ;  and  here  after  the 

*  Toils  of  their  Walks,  and  upon  any  Strefs  of  Weather, 
4  thefe  Bleffed  Inhabitants  aflemble  themfelves.  There  is 

*  one  Building  particularly,  in  which,  if  the  Day  permit, 

*  they  have  the  moil  frequent  Conferences,  not  fo  much 

*  becaufe  of  the  Lovelinefs  of  its  Eminence,  as  a  Stentence 

*  of  Literature  incircling  the  Extremities  of  it,  which  I 
4  think  is  as  follows.  Francifcus  Bacon  Eques  Jurat  us 
4  Executor  Tejlamentif  eremics  Bettenham  Hujus  Hofpitii 
4  Viri  Abjiemii  &  Contemplative  Hanc  Sedem  pofuit  in 
4  Memoriam  Ejufdem.  Now  this  Structure  being  ere  died 
4  in  honourable  Memory  of  the  Abitemious  the  Contem- 
4  plative  Mr.  Bettenham,  they  take  frequent  Oceafion  to 
4  rally  this  Erudition,  which  is  to  continue  the  Remem- 
4  brance  of  a  Perfon,  who,  according  to  their  Tranflation 
4  of  the  Words,  being  confefs’d  to  have  been  of  moll  Sple- 
4  netick  Memory,  ought  rather  to  lie  buried  in  Oblivion. 

4  LEST  they  ihould  flag  in  their  own  way  of  Con- 
4  verfation,  they  admit  a  f  air  One  to  relieve  ’em  with 
4  hers:  There  are  two  or  three  thin  Exiilences  among 
4  ’em,  which  I  think  I  may  call  the  Ghofts  of  departed 
4  Beaus,  who  pay  their  Court  more  particularly  to  this 
4  Lady,  tho’  their  Paffion  never  rifes  higher  than  a  Kill, 
4  which  is  always 

Yielded  with  coy  SitbmiJJion,  modeji  P ride t 

And  fweet  reludant  amorous  Delay.  Milton. 

4  AS 
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*  A  S  ’tis  the  Chara&er  of  this  Fraternity  to  turn  their 
4  feeming  Misfortunes  to  their  Advantage,  they  affirm  it 
4  to  be  the  greateft  Indulgence  imaginable  in  thefe  A- 
4  mours,  that  Nature  perpetuates  their  good  Inclinations 
4  to  the  Fair,  by  an  Inability  to  extinguilh  ’em. 

*  DURING  my  Year  of  Probation,  I  am  to  pre- 
4  pare  my  felf  with  fuch  Parts  of  Hiftory  as  have  engaged 

*  their  Application  during  the  Leifure  of  their  i’ll  For- 
4  tune;  I  am  therefore  to  read  Ru/hworth  and  Clarendon , 
4  in  the  Perufal  of  which  Authors  I  am  not  obliged  to  en- 

*  ter  into  the  Juftnefs  of  their  Reflexions  and  Charafters, 

*  but  am  defired  to  read,  with  an  Eye  particularly  cu- 

*  rious,  the  Battles  of  Marf  on-Moor  and  Edge-Hill,  in 

*  one  of  which  every  Man  of  this  AiTembly  has  loft  a- 
4  Relation ;  and  each  has  a  Story  which  none  who  has 
4  not  read  thofe  Battles  is  able  to  tafte. 

*  I  had  almoft  forgot  to  mention  a  moft  unexampled 
4  piece  of  their  Galantry.  Some  time  fince,  in  a  prodi- 
4  gious  Foggy  Morning,  I  went  in  fearch  of  thefe  Perfona 
4  to  their  ufual  Place  of  Refort,  and  perhaps  {hall  hardly 
4  be  believed,  when  I  affirm,  that  notwithftanding  they 
4  fucked  in  fo  condenfed  and  poifonous  an  ALbher,  I  found 
4  them  enjoying  themfelves  with  as  much  Vivacity,  as  if 
f  they  had  breathed  in  the  Serenity  of  Montpelier. 

1  am,  SIR, 

Your  mojl  Humble  Servant, 

J.  Wv 

N°  4^.  Saturday ,  May  2. 


I  Don’t  know  that  I  have  been  more  intimately  moved 
with  Pity  in  my  whole  Life,  than  when  I  was  reading 
a  Letter  from  a  young  Woman,  not  yet  Nineteen,  in 
which  there  are  thefe  lamentable  Wordy,  Alas !  whither 
Jhall  I  fly?  he  has  deceived,  ruined,  and  left  me.  The  Cir- 
cumftances  of  her  Story  are  only  thofe  ordinary  ones, 
that  her  Lover  was  a  Man  of  greater  Fortune  than  (he 
could  expert  would  addrefs  to  her  upon  honourable 

Terms  v 
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Terms ;  but  flie  faid  to  her  felf,  Jhe  had  Wit  and  Beauty, 
and  fuch  Charms  as  often  captivate  fo  far  as  to  make  Men 
forget  thofe  meaner  Conft derations,  and  innocent  Freedoms 
cusere  not  to  be  denied :  A  Gentleman  of  Condition  is  not  to 
befhunned  purely  for  being  fuch ;  and  they  who  took  notice 
of  it,  did  it  only  out  of  Malice,  becaufe  they  were  not  ufed  by 
him  with  the  fame  Difiinftion.  But  I  would  have  young 
Women,  who  are  Orphans,  or  unguarded  with  powerful. 
Alliances,  confider  with  Horror  the  Infolence  of  Wealth: 
Fortune  does  in  a  great  meafure  denominate  what  is  Vice 
and  Virtue or  if  it  does  not  go  fo  far,  Innocence  is 
helplefs,  and  Oppreffion  unpunilhed  without  its  Affif- 
tance ;  for  this  reafon  it  is,  that  I  would  ftriftly  recom¬ 
mend  to  my  young  Females  not  to  dally  with  Men  whole 
Circumftances  can  fupport  them  againft  their  Fallhood, 
and  have  the  Falhion  of  a  bafe  felf-interefted  World  on 
their  Side,  which  inftead  of  avenging-  the  Caufe  of  an 
abufed  Woman  will  proclaim  her  Dilhonour ;  while  the 
Perfon  injured  is  ftiunned  like  a  Peililence,  he  who  did 
the  Wrong  fees  no  Difference  in  the  Reception  he  meets 
with,  nor  is  he  the  lefs  welcome  to  the  reft  of  the  Sex, 
who  are  flill  within  the  Pale  of  Honour  and  Innocence. 

WHAT  makes  this  Circumftance  the  more  lamenta¬ 
ble,  is,  that  it  frequently  falls  upon  thofe  who  have  great- 
eft  Merit  and  Underftanding.  Gentlenefs  of  Difpofition, 
and  Tafte  of  polite  Converfation,  I  have  often  known 
Snares  towards  Vice  in  fome,  whilft  Sullennefs  and  D»f- 
relilh  of  any  thing  that  was  agreeable  have  been  the  only 
Defences  of  Virtue  in  others.  I  have  my  unhappy  C'orre- 
fpondent’s  Letter  before  me  ;  and  (he  fays  (he  is  fure  he 
is  fo  much  a  Gentleman,  and  he  has  that  natural  Softnefs, 
that  if  he  reads  any  thing  moving  on  this  Subjeft  in  my 
Paper,  it  will  certainly  make  him  think.  Poor  Girl ! 
Caefar  ajhamed!  Has  not  he  feen  Pharfalia  ?  Does  the  poor 
Creature  imagine  that  a  Scrip  of  Paper,  a  Collection  of 
Sentences,  and  an  old  Man’s  talk  of  Pleafures  which  he 
is  paft,  will  have  an  Effect  upon  him  who  could  go  on 
in  a  Series  of  Falfhood ;  let  drop  ambiguous  Sentences  in 
her  Abfence,  to  give  her  falfe  Hope  from  the  Repetition 
of  them  by  fome  Friend  that  heard  them  j  that  could  pafs 
as  much  Time  in  the  Purfuit  of  her,  as  would  have  at¬ 
tained  fome  ufefol  Art  or  Science  j  and  that  only  to  attain 
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a  ffiort  Revel  of  his  Senfes  under  a  Stupor  of  Faith,  Ho¬ 
nour  and  Confcience?  No;  the  Deftruftion  of  a  well- 
educated  young  Woman  is  not  accomplilhed  by  the  Cri¬ 
minal,  who  is  guilty  of  it,  in  a  fudden  Start  of  Del  ire;  he 
is  not  furprifed  into  it  by  Frailty ;  but  arrives  at  it  by  Care, 
Skill  and  Meditation.  It  is  no  fmall  Aggravation  of  the 
Guilt,  that  it  is  a  thoufand  times  conquered  and  relifted, 
even  while  it  is  profecuted.  He  that  waits  for  fairer  Oc- 
calions,  for  riper  Wilhes,  for  the  Removal  of  a  particular 
Objection,  or  the  Conqueft  of  any  certain  Scruple,  has  it 
in  his  Power  to  obey  his  Confcience,  which  often  calls 
him,  during  the  Intrigue,  a  Villain  and  a  Deftroyer. 
There  can  be  nothing  faid  for  fuch  an  Evil ;  but  that  the 
Reftraints  of  Shame  and  Ignominy  are  broken  down  by 
the  Prevalence  of  Cuftom.  I  don’t,  indeed,  expect  that 
my  Precautions  will  have  any  great  weight  with  Men  of 
Mode;  but  I  know  not  but  they  may  be  feme  way  effi¬ 
cacious  on  thofe  who  have  not  yet  taken  their  Party  as 
to  Vice  and  Virtue  for  Life;  but  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
hut  our  Sex  has  ufurped  a  certain  Authority  to  exclude 
Chaftity  out  of  the  Catalogue  of  Mafculine  Virtues,  by 
which  means  Females  adventure  all  againft  thofe  who 
have  nothing  to  lofe;  and  they  have  nothing  but  empty 
Sighs,  Tears  and  Reproaches  againft  thofe  who  reduced 
them  to  real  Sorrow  and  Infamy.  But  as  I  am  now 
talking  to  the  World  yet  untainted,  I  will  venture  to  re¬ 
commend  Chaftity  as  the  nobleft  Male  Qualification. 

I T  is  methinks  very  unreafonable  tliat  the  Difficulty 
of  attaining  all  other  good  Habits  is  what  makes  them  ho¬ 
nourable,  but  in  this  Cafe  the  very  Attempt  is  become  Ri¬ 
diculous.  But  in  fpite  of  all  the  Railery  of  the  World, 
Truth  is  ftill  Truth,  and  will  have  Beauties  infeparable 
from  it.  I  Ihould  upon  this  Occafion  bring  Examples  of 
Heroick  Chaftity,  were  I  not  afraid  of  having  my  Paper 
thrown  away  by  the  Modifh  Part  of  the  Town,  who  go 
no  farther,  at  beft.than  the  mere  Abfence  ©f  III,  and  are 
contented  to  be  rather  Irreproachable  than  Praifer-wor- 
thy  ;  in  this  particular,  a  Gentleman,  in  the  Court  of 
Cyrus,  reported  to  his  Majefty  the  Charms  and  Beauty  of 
Pa?itbea,  and  ended  his  Panegyrick  by  telling  him,  that 
Cnee  he  was  at  Leifure  he  would  carry  him  to  vifit  her  ; 
but  that  Prince,  who  is  a  very  great  Man  to  this  Day,  an¬ 
swered 
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fwered  the  Pimp,  becaufe  he  was  a  Man  of  Quality,  with¬ 
out  Roughnefs,  and  faid  with  a  Smile,  If  I  fhould  nsifet 
her  upon  your  Introduction  now  I  have  Leifure,  I  don't 
know  but  I  might  go  again  upon  her  own  In-vitation, 
when  I  ought  tobe  better  employed.  But  when  I  call  about 
all  the  Inltances  which  I  have  met  with  in  all  my  Reading, 
I  find  not  one  fo  generous,  fo  honelt,  and  fo  noble  as  that 
of  Jofeph  in  Holy  Writ:  When  his  Mailer  had  trufled 
him  fo  unrefervedly,  (to  fpeak  it  in  the  emphatical  Man¬ 
ner  of  the  Scripture)  He  knew  not  ought  he  had  fa<ve  the 
Bread  which  he  did  eat ,  he  was  fo  unhappy  as  to  appear 
irrefiftibly  Beautiful  to  his  Millrefs ;  but  when  this 
•lhamelefs  Woman  proceeds  to  folicit  him,  how  gallant  is 
hisAnfwer?  Behold  my  M after  wotteth  not  what  is  with 
Me  in  the  Houfe,  and  hath  cojnmitted  all  that  he  hath  to 
my  Hand,  there  is  none  greater  in  the  Houfe  than  I,  neither 
hath  he  kept  back  any  thing  from  Ale  but  thee,  becaufe 
thou  art  his  Wife.  The  fame  Argument,  which  a  bafe 
Mind  would  have  made  to  its  felf  for  committing  the 
Evil,  was  to  this  brave  Man  the  greatell  Motive-  for  for¬ 
bearing  it,  that  he  could  do  it  with  Impunity;  the  Malice 
and  Falfhood  of  the  difappointed  Woman  naturally  arofe 
on  that  Occafion,  and  there  is  but  a  fhort  Step  from  the 
Pra&ice  of  Virtue  to  the  Hatred  of  it.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  be  worth  ferious  Confideration  in  both  Sexes,  and 
the  Matter  is  of  Importance  enough  to  them,  to  ask 
themfelves  whether  they  would  change  lightnefs  of  Heart, 
indolence  of  Mind,  chearful  Meals,  untroubled  Slumbers, 
and  gentle  Difpofitions,  for  a  Conftant  Pruriency  which 
Ihuts  out  all  Things  that  are  Great  or  Indifferent,  clouds 
the  Imagination  with  Infenfibility  and  Prejudice  to  all 
manner  of  Delight,  but  that  which  is  common  to  all 
Creatures  that  extend  their  Species. 

A  Loofe  Behaviour,  and  an  Inattention  to  every  thing 
that  is  Serious,  flowing  from  fome  Degree  of  this  Petu- 
lancy;  is  obfervable  in  the  Generality  of  the  Youth  of  both 
Sexes  in  this  Age.  It  is  the  one  common  Face  of  moll 
publiek  Meetings,  and  breaks  in  upon  the  Sobriety,  I 
won’c  fay  Severity,  that  we  ought  to  exercife  in  Churches. 
The  pert  Boys  and  flippant  Girls  are  but  faint  Followers 
of  thofe  in  the  fame  Inclinations  at  more  advanced  Years. 
Tknownot  who  can  oblige  them  to  mend  their  Manners; 

all 
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all  that  I  pretend  to,  is  to  enter  my  Proteft  that  they  are 
neither  fine  Gentlemen  nor  fine  Ladies  for  this  Beha¬ 
viour.  As  for  the  Portraitures  which  I  would  propofe, 
as  the  Images  of  agreeable  Men  and  Women,  if  they  are 
not  imitated  or  regarded,  I  can  only  anfwer,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber  Mr.  Dryden  did  on  the  like-Occafion,  when  a  young 
Fellow,  juft  come  from  the  Play -of  Gleomenes,  told  him 
in  Rallery  agamft  the  Continency  of  his  principal  Cha¬ 
racter.  If  I  had  been  alone  with  a  Lady  I  fhould  not 
have  pafied  my  Time  like  your  Spartan;  That  may  be, 
anfwer’d  the  Bard  with  a  very  grave  Face,  but  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you.  Sir,  you  are  no  Hero. 


N°  46.  Monday ,  May  4. 


Sola  ejt  ccelejii  digna  report  a  tore.  Ov.  de  Li  via. 


YESTERDAY,  at  my  Lady  Lizard's  Tea-Table, 
the  Difcourfe  happened  to  turn  upon  Women  of 
Renown  ;  fuch  as  have  diftinguiihed  themfelves  in 
the  World  by  furprifing  Adtions,  or  by  any  great  and 
fhining  Qualities,  fo  as  to  draw  upon  themfelves  the  En¬ 
vy  of  their  own  Sex,  and  the  Admiration  of  ours.  My 
Lady  has  been  curious  in  colle&ing  the  Lives  of  the 
moft  famous,  of  which  fhe  has  a  confiderable  Number, 
both  in  Print  and  Manufcript.  This  naturally  led  me  to 
fpeak  of  Madam  Maintenon ;  and,  at  the  Requeft  of  my 
Lady  and  her  Daughters,  I  have  undertaken  to  put  to¬ 
gether  fuch  Circumftances  of  her  Life,  as  I  had  former¬ 
ly  gathered  out  of  Books,  and  picked  up  from  Conver- 
fation  in  my  Travels. 

MADAM  Maintenon  was  born  a  Gentlewoman,  her 
Name  is  Frances  Daubigne.  Monfieur  Daubigne,  her 
Grandfather,  was  not  only  a  Perfon  of  Condition,  but 
likewife  of  great  Merit.  He  was  born  in  the  Year  i  550, 
and  died  in  1630,  the  80th  Year  of  his  Age.  A  little  be¬ 
fore  his  Death  he  writ  his  own  Epitaph,  which  is  En¬ 
graven  upon  his  Tomb-Stone  in  the  Cloifter  of  St.  Peter  s 

Church 
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Church  at  Geneva,  and  may  be  feen  in  Span's  Hiltory  of 
that  Republick.  He  was  a  leading  Man  among  the  Pro- 
tellants  in  France,  and  much  courted  to  come  over  to 
the  oppofite  Party.  When  he  perceived  there  was  no 
Safety  for  him  any  longer  in  his  own  Country,  he  fled 
for  Refuge  to  Geneva,  about  the  Year  1619.  The  Magif- 
trates,  and  the  Clergy  there,  received  him  with  great 
Marks  of  Honour  and  Diftindlion,  and  he  palled  the 
remaining  part  of  his  Life  among!!  them  in  great  Elteem. 
Mezeray  ( th eFrencb  Hiltorian )  fays,  that  he  was  a  Man 
of  great  Courage  and  Boldnefs,  of  a  ready  Wit,  and  of 
a  fine  Tafte  in  polite  Learning,  as  well  as  of  good  Ex¬ 
perience  in  Matters  of  War. 

THE  Son  of  this  Daubigne  was  Father  to  the  prefent 
Madam  Maintenon.  This  Gentleman  was  thrown  into 
Prifon  when  he  was  but  a  Youth,  for  what  Reafon  I  can¬ 
not  learn  ;  but  his.  Life,  it  feems,  was  in  queftion,  if  the 
Keeper  of  the  Prifbn’s  Daughter  (touch’d  with  his  Mif- 
fortunes  and  his  Merit )  had  not  determined  with  herfelf 
to  fet  him  at  Liberty.  Accordingly  a  favourable  Opportu¬ 
nity  prefenting  itfelf,  Ibefet  the  Prifoner  at  large,  and  ac¬ 
companied  him  herfelf  in  his  Flight.  The  Lovers  finding 
themfelves  now  in  no  Danger  of  being  apprehended, 
Monfieur  Daubigne  acquitted  himfelf  of  the  Promife  he 
had  given  hisfair  Deliverer,  and  married  her  publickly. 
To  provide  againft  their  immediate  Want  in  a  ftrange 
Place,  flie  had  taken  with  her  what  Ihe  found  at  home 
moll  valuable  and  eafy  to  be  carried  off.  All  this  was 
converted  into  Money ;  and  while  their  little  Treafure  laft- 
ed,  our  new-married  Couple  thought  themfelves  the  hap- 
:piell  Perfons  living.  But  their  Provilion  now  began  to 
fail,  and  Monfieur  Daubigne,  who  plainly  faw  the  Straits 
to  which  they  mull  be  in  a  little  time  reduced,  notwith¬ 
standing.  all  his  Love  and  Tendernefs,  thought  he  ihould 
Toon  be  in  a  farworfc  Condition,  than  that  from  which  he 
had  fo  lately  efcaped.  But  whgt  moll  afflidted  him  was 
to  fee  that  his  Wife,  whom  he  loved  fo  tenderly,  mult 
be  reduced  to  the  utmoll  Necelfity,  and  that  too  at  a 
time  when  lhe  was  big  with  Child. 

.  MONSIEUR  Daubigne,  prelfed  with  thefe  Difficul¬ 
ties,  formed  to  himfelf  a  very  hazardous  Refolution ;  and 
-fince  the. Danger  he  law  in  it  was  only  to  his  Perfon,  he 

put 
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put  it  in  Execution,  without  ever  confulting  his  Wife. 
'1  he  Purpofe  he  entred  upon,  was  to  venture  back  into 
France,  and  to  endeavour  there  to  get  up  fome  of  his 
EfFedls,  and  in  a  fhort  time  to  have  the  Pleafure  of  re¬ 
turning  to  his  Wife  with  fome  little  Means  of  Subfiftence. 
He  flattered  himfelf,  that  he  was  now  no  longer  thought  of 
in  his  own  Country,  and  that,  by  the  help  of  a  Friend, 
he  might  continue  there  unknown  for  fome  time.  But 
upon  Trial  it  happened  quite  otherwife,  for  he  was  be¬ 
trayed  by  thofein  whom  he  confided  ;  fo  that  he  was  a 
fecond  time  call  into  Prifon.  I  fhould  have  mentioned, 
that  he  left  his  Wife  without  ever  taking  leave;  and  that 
the  firft  Notice  fhe  had  of  his  Defign  was  by  a  Letter, 
which  he  Tent  her  from  the  Place  where  he  lay  the  firft 
Night.  Upon  the  reading  of  it,  fhe  was  immediately 
alarm’d  for  the  Life  of  a  Husband  fo  very  dear  to  her  ; 
but  fhe  fell  into  the  laft  Afifdtion  when  fhe  received  the 
News  of  his  being  imprifoned  again,  of  which  fhe  had 
been  apprehenfive  from  the  beginning.  When  her  Con¬ 
cern  was  a  little  abated,  fhe  conlidered  that  the  afflicting 
of  her  felf  could  give  him  no  Relief ;  and  defpairing  ever 
to  be  able  a  fecond  time  to  bring  about  the  Delivery  of 
her  Husband,  and  like  wife  finding  it  impofiible  for  her 
to  live  long  feparated  from  him,  fhe  refolved  to  fhare  in 
his  Misfortunes,  and  to  live  and  die  with  him  in  hisPrifon. 
Therefore,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the  Danger  of 
a  Woman’s  travelling  in  her  Condition  ( for  fhe  was 
now  far  gone  with  Child )  fhe  entered  upon  her  Journey, 
and  having  found  out  her  Husband,  voluntarily  gave  her 
felf  up  to  remain  a  Prifoner  with  him.  And  here  it  was 
that  . fhe  was  delivered  of  that  Daughter,  who  has  fince 
proved  the  Wonder  of  her  Age. 

THE  Relations  of  Monfieur  Dauiigne,  diffatisfied  with 
his  Condudt  and  his  Marriage,  had  all  of  them  abandoned 
him,  excepting  Madam  Villete  his  Sifter,  who  ufed  to  vi- 
fit  him.  She  could  not  but  be  touched  with  the  Conditi¬ 
on,  in  which  fne  found  him,  intirely  deftimte  of  all  the 
Conveniencies,  and:  almoft  the  very  Neceffaries  of  Life. 
But  that  which  moft  moved  her  Compaffion  was,  to  fee, 
in  the  Arms  of  a  difconfolate  Mother,  the  poor  heiplefs 
Infant  expofed,  amidfl  her  Cries,  to  Cold,  to  Nakednefs 
and  Hunger :  In  this  Extremity  Madam  V iihte  took  the 
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Child  home  with  her,  and  gave  her  to  the  Care  of  her 
Daughter’s  Nurfe,  with  whom  Are  was  bred  up  forfome 
time,  as  a  Fofter-Sifter,  Befides  this,  (he  fent  the  two 
Prifoners  feveral  Neceflaries.  Some  time  after  Monheur 
Daubigne  found  Means,  by  charging  his  Religion,  to  get 
outofPrifon,  upon  Condition  he  would  quit  the  King¬ 
dom  ;  to  which  he  confented. 

MONSIEUR  Daubigne,  knowing  he  was  never  like 
to  fee  France  more,  got  together  what  little  Subllance  he 
could,  in  order  to  make  a  long  Voyage  ;  and  I'o  with  a 
fmail  Family,  he  embark’d  for  America-,  where  he  and 
his  Wife  lived  in  Quiet,  and  made  it  their  principal  Care 
to  give  their  Children  (a  Son  and  a  Daughter)  good  Edu¬ 
cation. 

THESE  unfortunate  Parents  died  both  in  their  Exile, 
leaving  their  Children  very  young.  The  Daughter,  who 
was  elder  than  her  Brother,  as  Ihe  grew  up  began  to  be 
very  defirous  of  feeing  her  Native  Country ;  this,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Hopes  Ihe  had  of  recovering  fomething  of 
that  which  once  belonged  to  her  Father,  made  her  wil¬ 
ling  to  takethe  firlt  Opportunity  of  returning  into  France. 
Finding  therefore  a  Ship  that  was  ready  to  fail  thither, 
Ihe  went  on  Board,  and  landed  at  Rochelle.  From  thence 
Ihe  proceeded  direblly  to  Poitou,  and  there  made  it  her 
Eufinefs  firftto  inquire  out  Madam  ViUete  her  Aunt,  who 
Ihe  knew  very  well  was  the  Perfon  to  whom  Ihe  owed 
her  Life.  Madam  Villete  received  her  with  great  Marks 
of  Affe&ion  ;  and  after  informing  her,  that  (he  mull  not 
expeft  to  recover  any  thing  of  what  had  belonged  to  her 
Father,  fince  that  was  all  irreparably  loft  and  diftipated  by 
his  Banifhment,  and  the  Proceedings  again!!  him;  fhe ad¬ 
ded,  that  fhe  fhould  be  welcome,  if  fhe  thought  fit,  to 
live  with  her;  whereat  leaf!,  Ihe  fhould  never  be  reduced 
to  want  a  Subfiftence. 

MADEMOISELLE  Daubigne  accepted  the  Offer 
which  her  Aunt  made  her,  and  ftudied  by  all  means  ima¬ 
ginable  to  render  her  felf  necelfary  and  agreeable  to  a 
Perfon  upon  whom  fhe  faw  that  fhe  muft  intirely  depend 
for  every  Thing.  More  efpecially  fhe  made  it  herBufi- 
nefsto  infinuate  her  felf  into  the  Affedtions  of  her  Cou- 
fm,  with  whom  fhe  had  one  common  Nurfe.  And  to 
emit  nothing  that  might  pleafe  them,  Ihe  expre.feda 
V  0  L.  I,  I  great 
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.great  Defire  to  be  infirufled  in  the  Religion  of  her  An- 
ceftors ;  ihe  was  impatient  to  have  fome  Converiatson 
w'ith  Mir, filers,  and  to  frequent  their  Sermons ;  fo  that  in 
fhort  time  fhe  began  to  take  a  great  liking  to  the  Prote- 
ftant  Religion.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  lhe 
would  have  openly  profeffed  this  way  of  Worlhip,  if 
fome  of  her  Father’s  Relations  that  were  Papifts,  and  who 
forfook  him  in  his  Adverfity,  had  not,  to  make  their  owm 
Court,  been  bufy  in  advertifing  fome  great  Men  of  the 
Danger  Mademoifelle  Dauligne  was  in  as  to  her  Sal¬ 
vation,  and  in  demanding  thereupon  an  Order  to  have 
her  put  into  the  Hands  of  Catholicks.  This  Piece  of 
Zeal  was  acceptable  to  the  ruling  Party,  and  Orders 
were  immediately  given,  that  lhe  Ihould  be  taken  from 
her  Aunt  Villette,  and  put  into  the  Hands  of  her  offi¬ 
cious  Relations.  This  was  foon  executed,  and  Ma¬ 
demoifelle  Daubigne  was  in  a  manner  forced  by  Violence 
from  Madam  Villete,  W'ho  was  the  only  Relation  that 
ever  had  taken  any  Care  of  her.  She  ihed  abundance  of 
Tears  at  parting,  and  affured  her  Aunt,  and  her  Coufin 
(who  was  now  married  to  Monfieur  Saint  Hermine )  that  lhe 
jfhould  always  preferve,  with  the  Remembrance  of  their 
Kindnefs,  the  good  Impreffions  lhe  had  received  of  their 
Religion,  and  never  fail  to  acknowledge  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  when  lhe  found  a  Time  and  Occafion  proper 
for  it. 


N“47-  Tuefday ,  May  5. 


Mademoiselle  Dauligne  was  conducted 

from  Madam  Villete' s  to  a  Relation,  who  had  a 
Law-fuit  then  depending  at  Paris ;  and  being  for 
that  Reafon  obliged  to  go  thither,  fhe  carried  Mademoi- 
feile  Daubigne  with  her.  This  Lady  hired  Apartments  in 
the  :ame  Home  where  the  famous  Scaron  was  lodged  : 
She  made  an  Acquaintance  with  him  ;  and  one  Day,  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  go  abroad  alone  upon  a  Vilit,  fhe  defired 
lie  w'ouid  give  her  Coufin  leave,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
come  and  lit  with  him  ;  knowing  very  well  that  a  young 
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Lady  was  in  no  Danger  from  fuch  aPerfon,  and  that  per- 
haps  it  might  turn  to  her  Advantage.  Monfieur  Scaron 
was,  of  all  Men  living,  the  moll  unhappy  in  an  unto¬ 
ward  Frame  of  Body,  being  not  only  Deformed,  but 
likewife  very  Infirm  :  In  Confideration  of  his  Wit  and 
Parts,  he  had  a  Yearly  Penfion  from  the  Court  of  five 
hundred  Crowns.  Scaron  was  charmed  with  the  Conver- 
fation  of  Mademoifelle  Daubigne  ;  and  her  Kinfwoman 
took  frequent  Opportunities  of  leaving  her  with  him  . 
This  gave  Scaron  Occafion  to  difcover  ftill  new  Beauties 
in  her  from  time  to  time.  She  would  fometimes  enter¬ 
tain  him  with  the  Story  of  her  Adventures  and  her  Mil- 
fortunes,  beginning  even  with  what  (he  fuffered  before 
Ihe  was  born ;  All  which  fhe  knew  how  to  defcribe  in  fo 
expreffive  and  moving  a  Manner,  that  he  found  himfelf 
touched  with  a  ilrong  Ccmpalfion  towards  her  ;  and  re- 
folved  with  himfelf,  if  not  to  make  her  happy,  at  lead 
to  fet  her  at  Eafe,  by  placing  her  in  a  Nunnery  at  his 
own  Expence.  But  upon  farther  Deliberation,  he  found 
himfelf  very  much  inclined  to  lay  before  her  an  Alterna¬ 
tive,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  fhe  never  expedted.  One 
Day  therefore,  when  fhe  was  left  alone  with  him,  asufu-, 
al,  he  opened  his  Intentions  to  her  (as  it  is  laid)  muck 
after  the  following  manner.  I  am,  Mademoifelle  ( fays 
he)  not  a  little  moved  with  your  Misfortunes,  and  the 
great  Sufferings  you  have  undergone  :  I  am  likewife  very 
fenfible  of  the  uneafy  Circumftances  under  which  you  la¬ 
bour  at  prefent ;  and  I  have  now  for  fome  Days  been 
contriving  with  my  felf  how  to  extricate  you  out  of  all 
your  Difficulties :  At  laid  I  have  fallen  upon  two  waysoc 
doing  what  I  fo  much  defire ;  I  leave  you  to  determine* 
according  to  your  Inclinations,  in  the  Choice  of  the  one 
or  the  other ;  or,  if  neither  of  them  pleafe  you,  to  re- 
fufe  them  both.  My  Fortunes  are  too  narrow  to  enable 
me  to  make  yours  anfwerable  to  your  Merit ;  all  that  I 
am  capable  of  doing  is,  either  to  make  you  a  Joint  Par¬ 
taker  with  my  felf  of  the  little  I  have,  or  to  place  you, 
at  my  own  Expence,  in  any  Convent  you  fhall  choof'e.  I 
with  it  were  in  my  Power  to  do  more  for  you.  Con- 
fult  your  own  Inclinations,  and  do  what  you  think  w;li 
be  molt  agreeable  to  your  felf.  As  for  my  Perfon,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  recommend  it  to  you  ;  I  know  I  make 

I  2  but 
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but  an  ungainly  Figure ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  new- 
mould  it;  I  offer  my  felf  to  you  fuch  as  I  am;  and  yet, 
fuch  as  you  fee  me,  I  do  affure  you,  that  I  would  not 
btftow  my  felf  upon  another ;  and  that  I  muff  have  a 
very  great  Efteem  for  you,  ever  to  propofe  a  Marriage, 
which,  of  all  things  in  the  World,  I  have  had  the  leaft  in 
my  Thoughts  hitherto.  Confider  therefore,  and  take 
your  final  Reiolutions,  either  to  turn  Nub,  or  to  marry 
me,  or  to  continue  in  your  prefent  Condition  without 
repining,  fince  thefe  do  all  of  them  depend  upon  your 
-own  Choice. 

MADEMOISELLE  Daubigne  returned  Monfieur 
Scar  on  the  Thanks  he  fo  well  deferved.  She  was  too 
fenfibie  of  the  Dilagreeablenefs  of  a  dependent  State,  not 
to  be  glad  to  accept  of  a  Settlement  that  would  place  her 
at  leait  above  Want  :  Finding  therefore  in  her  felf  no 
Call  towards  a  Nunnery,  fhe  anfwer’d  Monfieur  Scaron 
without  Hefitation,  that  fhe  had  toogreata  Senfe  of  her 
Obligations  to  him  not  to  be  defirous  of  that  way  of 
Life, °t hat  would  give  her  the  mod  frequent  Occafionsof 
{hewing  her  Gratitude  to  him.  Scaron,  who  was  prepof- 
feifed  vvith  the  flattering  Hopes  of  pafling  his  Life  with 
a  Perfon  he  liked  fo  well,  was  charmed  with  her  Anfwer. 
They  both  came  to  a  Refolution,  that  he  (hould  ask  her 
Relations  Confent  that  very  Evening:  She  gave  it  very 
frankly  ;  and  this  Marriage,  fo  foon  concluded,  was,  as 
it  were,  the  Inlet  to  all  the  future  Fortunes  of  Madam 
Maintenon.  She  made  a  good  Wife  to  Scaron,  living  hap¬ 
pily  with  him,  and  wanted  no  Conveniences  during  his 
Life  ;  but  lofing  him,  fne  loft  all;  his  Penfion  ceafed  up¬ 
on  his  Death,  and  fhe  found  her  felf  again  reduced  to  the 
fame  indigent  Condition  in  which  fhe  had  been  before 
her  Marriage. 

UPON  this  fhe  retired  into  the  Convent  in  the  Place 
Hoy  ale,  founded  for  the  Relief  of  neceffitous  Perfon?; 
where  the  Friends  of  her  deceafed  Husband  took  care  of 
her.  It  was  here  the  Friendfhip  between  her  and  Madam 
Saint  B  a  file  (a  Nun)  had  its  beginning,  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  ever  fince,  for  fhe  ftill  goes  to  vifit  her  frequently 
in  the  Convent  de  la  Paquette,  where  fhe  now  lives. 
And  to  the  Honour  of  Madam  Maintenon,  it  muff  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  fhe  has  always  been  of  a  grateful  Temper,  and 

mindful. 
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mindful,  in  her  high  Fortunes,  of  her  old  Friends,  to 
whom  Ihe  had  formerly  been  obliged. 

HER  Husband’s  Friends  did  all  they  could  to  prevail 
upon  the  Court  to  continue  to  her  the  Penfion  which 
Moniieur  Stwetfhad  enjoyed  :  In  order  to  this,  Petitions 
were  frequently  given  in,  which  began  always  with, 
"The  Widow  Scaron  mofl  humbly  frays  your  Majefty,  See. 
But  all  thefe  Petitions  fignified  nothing;  and  the  King 
was  fo  weary  ofthemthat  he  has  been  heard  to  fay,  Mufi 
1  always  be  peftredwith  the  Widow  Scaron  ?  notwithiland- 
ing  which,  her  Friends  were  refolved  not  to  be  difeou- 
raged  in  their  Endeavours  to  ferve  her. 

AFTER  this,  fhe  quitted  the  Convent,  and  went  to 
live  in  the  Hotel  d' Albert,  where  her  Hu;  bund  had  al¬ 
ways  been  very  much  efteemed.  Here  (it  is  faid)  fome- 
thing  very  remarkable  happened  to  her,  which  I  (hall  re¬ 
late,  becaufe  I  find  it  fo  confidently  affirmed  upon  the 
Knowledge  ofa  certain  Author.  There  were  Mafons  at 
Work  in  the  Hotel  d' Albert,  not  far  from  the  Apartment 
of  Madam  Scaron :  One  of  them  came  into  her  Cham¬ 
ber,  and  finding  two  or  three  Vifitants  of  her  own  Se.v, 
defined  he  might  fpeak  with  her  in  private ;  ihe  carried 
him  into  her  Clofet,  where  he  took  upon  him  to  tell  her 
all  the  future  Events  of  her  Life.  But  whence  he  drew 
this  Knowledge  (continues  my  Author)  which  Time  has 
fo  wonderfully  verified,  is  a  Myftery  Ml  to  me.  As  to 
Madam  Scaron,  Ihe  faw  then  fo  little  Appearance  of  Pro¬ 
bability  in  his  Predidions,  that  (he  hardly  gave  the  leafh 
heed  to  them.  Neverthelefs  the  Company,  upon  her  re¬ 
turn,  remark’d fome  Alteration  in  her  Countenance;  and 
one  of  the  Ladies  faid.  Surely  this  Man  has  brought  you 
fome  very  pleafing  News,  for  you  look  with  a  more 
chearful  Air  than  you  did  before  he  came  in.  There 
would  be  fufficient  Reafon  for  my  doing  fo,  reply’d  (he, 
if  I  could  give  any  Credit  to  what  this  Fellow  has  pro- 
mifed  me.  And  J  can  tell  you  (fays  (he,  fmiling)  that  if 
there  fhould  be  any  thing  in  it,  you  will  do  well  to  begin 
to  make  your  Court  to  me  beforehand.  Thefe  Ladies 
could  not  prevail  upon  her  to  fatisfy  their  Curiofity  any 
farther ;  but  fhe  communicated  the  whole  Secret  to  a  Bo- 
fom  Friend  after  they  were  gone;  and  it  is  from  that  .La¬ 
dy  it  came  to  be  known,  when. the  Events  foretold  were- 
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come  to  pafs,  andfo  fcrupulous  a  Secrecy  in  that  Point 
did  no  longer  feem  neceffary. 

SOME  time  after  this,  Ihe  was  advifed  to  feek  all 
Occaficns  of  inlintrating  herfelf  into  the  Favour  of  Ma¬ 
dam  Mountefpan,  who  was  the  King’s  Miftrefs,  and  had 
anabfclute  Influence  over  him.  Madam  Scaron therefore 
found  the  means  of  being  prefented  to  Madam  Mountef¬ 
pan,  and  at  that  time  fpcke  to  her  with  fo  good  a  Grace, 
that  Madam  Mountefpan,  pitying  her  Circumllances,  and 
refolving  to  make  them  more  eafy,  took  npon  her  to 
carry  a  Petition  from  her  to  the  King,  and  to  deliver  it 
with  her  cwn  Hands.  The  King,  upon  her  prefenting 
it  to  him,  faid,  What,  the  Widowo  Scaron  again?  Shall  I 
newer  fee  any  thing  elfe  ?  Indeed,  Sir,  fays  Madam  Moun¬ 
tejpan,  it  is  now  a  longtime  flnce  you  ought  not  to  have 
had  her  Name  mentioned  to  you  any  more,  and  it  is 
fomething  extraordinary  that  your  Majefly  has  done  no¬ 
thing  all  this  while  for  a  poor  Woman,  who,  without 
Exceptions,  deferves  a  much  better  Condition,  as  well  up- 
cn  the  Account  of  her  own  Merit,  as  of  the  Reputation 
of  her  late  Husband.  The  King,  who  was  always  glad 
of  any  Opportunity  to  pleafe  Madam  Mountefpan,  gran¬ 
ted  tl:e Petitioner  all  that  was  defired.  Madam  Scaron  came 
to  thank  her  Patronefs ;  and  Madam  Mountefpan  took  fu.ch 
a  liking  to  her,  that  fhe  would  by  all  means  prefenther 
to  the  King,  and  after  that  propofed  to  him,  that  (he 
might  be  made  Governante  to  their  Children.  HisMa- 
jefty  confentedto  it ;  and  Madam  Scaron,  by  her  Addrefs 
and  good  Conduct,  won  fo  much  upon  the  Aftedlions  and 
Edeem  of  Madam  Mountefpan,  that  in  a  little  time  fhe  be¬ 
came  her  Favourite  and  Confidante. 

I T  happened  cne-Night  that  Madam  Mountefpan  fent 
for  her,  to  tell  her,  that  fhe  was  in  great  Perplexity.  She 
had  juft  then,  it  feems.  received  a  Billet  from  the  King, 
which  required  an  immediate  Anfwer  ;  and  though  fhe 
did  by  no  means  want  Wit,  yet  in  that  Inllant  fhe  found 
her  felf  incapable  of  Writing  any  thing  with  Spirit.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Meffenger  waited  for  an  Anfwer, 
while  fhe  racked  her  Invention  to  no  purpofe.  Had  there 
been  nothing  more  requifue,  but  to  fay  a  few  tender 
Things,  fhe  needed  only  to  have  copied  the  Dictates  of 
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her  Heart ;  but  (he  had  over  and  above  the  Reputation  of 
her  Stile  and  Manner  of  Writing  to  maintain,  and  her 
Invention  played  her  falfe  in  lb  critical  a  Junfture.  This 
reduced  her  to  the  Neceflity  of defiring  Madam  Scaron  to 
help  herout,  and  giving  her  the  King’s  Billet,  fhebidher 
make  an  Anfwerto  it  immediately.  Madam  Scaron  would, 
out  of  ModeUy,  have  excufed  her  felf ;  but  Madam  Moun- 
te/pan  laid  her  abfolute  Commands  upon  her  :  So  that  Ihe 
obeyed,  and  writ  a  mod:  agreeable  Billet  full  of  Wit  and 
Tendernefs.  Madam  Mount efpan  was  very  much  pleaded 
with  it,  Ihe  copied  it,  and  lent  it.  The  King  was  infi¬ 
nitely  delighted  with  it.  He  thought  Madam  Mountefpan 
had  furpafled  herfelf;  and  he  attributed  her  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  Wit  upon  this  occafion  to  an  Increafe  of  Tender¬ 
nefs.  The  principal  Part  of  his  Amufement  that  Night, 
was  to  read  over  and  over  again  this  Letter,  in  which  he 
difcovered  new  Beauties  upon  every  reading.  He  thought 
himfelf  thehappieft  and  the  mod  extraordinary  Man  liv¬ 
ing,  to  be  able  to  infpire  his  Mifirefs  with  fuch  furprifing 
Sentiments  and  Turns  of  Wit. 

NEXT  Morning,  as  foon  as  he  was  drell,  he  went 
diredly  to  make  a  Vifit  to  Madam  Mountefpan.  What 
happy  Genius ,  Madam,  lays  he,  upon  his  firfi  coming  in¬ 
to  her  Chamber,  influenced  your  Thoughts  laft  Night? 
Never  certainly  was  there  anything  fo  charming,  and  fo 
finely  writ,  as  the  Billet  you  fent  me  !  and  if  you  truly 
feel  the  Tendernefs  you  have  fo  well  deferibed,  my  Hap- 
pinefs  is  complete.  Madam  Mountefpan  was  in  Confufion 
with  thefe  Praifes,  which  properly  belonged  to  another, 
and  (he  could  not  help  betraying  lomething  of  it  by  her 
Blulhes.  The  King  perceived  the  Diforder  Ihe  was  in, 
and  was  earneft  to  know  the  Caufe  of  it.  She  would 
fain  have  put  it  off ;  but  the  King’s  Curiofity  ftill  increa- 
fing,  in  proportion  to  the  Excufes  Ihe  made,  Ihe  was  for¬ 
ced  to  tell  him  all  that  hadpaffed,  left  he  (hould  of  him¬ 
felf  imagine  fomething  worfe.  The  King  was  extremely 
furprifed,  though  in  Civility  he  diffembied  his  Thoughts 
at  that  time,  neverthelefs  he  could  not  help  defiring  to 
fee  the  Author  of  the  Letter  that  had  pleafed  him  fo 
much ;  to  fatisfy  himfelf  whether  her  Wit  in  Converfa- 
tion  was  equal  to  what  it  appeared  in  Writing.  Madam 
Scaron  now  began  to  call  to  mind  the  Predictions  of  the 
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Mafon  ;  and,  from  the  Defire  the  King  had  to  fee  her, 
conceived  no  fmail Hopes:  Notwithftanding  fhe  now  had 
palled  the  Flower  of  her  Age,  yet  Ihe  flattered  her  felf, 
that  her  Deftiny  had  referved  this  one  Conqueft  in  flore 
for  her,  and  this  mighty  Monarch  to  be  her  Captive. 
She  was  exaftly  fhaped,  had  a  noble  Air,  fine  Eyes,  and 
a  delicate  Mouth,  with  frelh  ruddy  Lips.  She  has  be- 
fides  the  Art  of  expreffmg  every  thing  with  her  Eyes, 
and  of  adjulting  her  Looks  to  her  Thoughts  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  that  all  Ihe  fays  goes  d deftly  to  the  Heart.  The 
King  was  already  prepoflelf  in  her  Favour;  and,  after 
three  or  four  times  converfing  with  her,  began  vifibly  to 
cool  in  his  Affeftions  towards  Madam  Mountefpan. 

THE  King  in  a  little  time  purchafed  for  Madam  Sca~ 
rsn  thofe  Lands  which  carry  the  Name  of  Maintenon,  a 
Title  which  Ihe  from  that  time  has  taken.  Never  was 
there  an  Tnftance  of  any  Favourite  having  fo  great  a  Pow¬ 
er  overa  Prince,  as  what  Ihe  has-hitherto  maintained. 
None  can  obtain  the  leak  Favour,  but  by  immediate  Ap¬ 
plication  to  her.  Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  Ihe  has  been 
the  Occafion  of  all  the  ill  Treatment  which  the  Prote- 
ftants  have  met  with,  and  confequently  of  the  Damage 
the  whole  Kingdom  has  received  from  thofe  Proceedings. 
But  it  is  more  reafonable  to  think,  that  whole  Revolution 
was  brought  about  by  the  Contrivances  of  the  Jefuits j 
and  Ihe  has  always  been  known  to  be  too  little  a  Favour¬ 
er  of  that  Order  of  Men  to  promote  their  Intrigues.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  not  natural  to  think  that  Ihe,  who  formerly 
had  a  good  Opinion  of  the  Reformed  Religion,  and  was 
pretty  well  inftm&ed  in  the  Proteftant  Faith  and  way  of 
Worlhip,  Ihould  ever  be  the  Author  of  a  Perfection  a- 
gainft  thofe  innocent  People,  who  never  had  iaany  thing 
offended  her. 
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IT  is  the  general  Opinion,  that  Madam  Maintenon  has 
of  late  Years  influenced  all  the  Meafures  of  the  Court 
of  France.  The  King,  when  he  has  taken  the  Air 
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after  Dinner,  never  fails  of  going  to  fit  with  her  till  about 
Ten  o’  Clock  ;  at  which  time'he  leaves  her  to  go  to  his 
Supper.  The  Comptroller- General  of  the  Finances  like- 
wife  comes  to  her  Apartments  to  meet  the  King  '•  While 
they  are  in  Difcourfe  Madam  Maintenon  fits  at  her  Wheel 
towards  the  other  end  of  the  Room,  not  feeming  to  give 
the  leaft  Attention  to  what  is  faid.  Neverthelefs,  the 
Minifter  never  makes  a  Propofition  to  the  King,  but  his 
Majefly  turns  towards  her,  and  fays  What  think  you,  Ma¬ 
dam,  of  This?  She  exprefles  her  Opinion  after  a  mod  eft 
manner;  and  whatfoever  (he fays  is  done.  Madam  Mai a- 
tenon  never  appears  in  Publick,  except  when  (he  goes  with 
the  King  to-  take  the  Air  ;  and  then  (he  fits  on  the  fame 
Seat  with  the  King,  with  her  Speftacles  on,  working  a 
Piece  of  Embroidery,  and  does  not  feem  to  be  fo  much- 
as  fenfible  of  the  great  Fortunes  and  Honours  to  which- 
(he  has  raifcd  herfelf.  She  is  always  very  modeftly  dreft, 
and  never  appears  with  any  Train  of  Servants.  Every 
Morning  (he  goes  to  St.  Cyr,  to  give  her  Orders  there, 
it  being  a  kind  of  Nurfery  founded  by  her  felf  for  the. 
Education  ofyoung  Ladies  of  good  Families,  but  no  For¬ 
tune.  She  returns  from  thence  about  the  time  the  King 
rifes,  who  never  fails  to  pay  her  a  Morning  Vifit.  She 
goes  to  Mafs  always  by  Break  of  Day,  to  avoid  the  Con- 
courfe  of  People,  She  is  rarely  feen  by  any,  and  almoll 
inaccelfible  to  every  body,  excepting  three  or  four  parti¬ 
cular  Acquaintance  of  her  own  Sex.  Whether  it  bS,  that 
fhe  would  by  this  Conduft  avoid  Envy,  as  fame  think; 
or.  as  others  would  have  it,  that  (he  is  afraid  the  Rank 
which  (he  thinks  due  to  her,  (hould  be  difputed  in  all 
Vifits  and  publick  Places,  is  doubtful.  It  is  certain,  that' 
upon  all  Occafions  fne  declines  the  taking  of  any  Rank ; 
and  the  Title  of  Marquijfe  ( which  belongs  to  the  Lands 
the  King  purchafed  for  her)  is  fupprefied  before  her' 
Name  ;  neither  will  (he  accept  of  the  Title  of  a  Dutch- 
efs,  afpiring  in  all  probability  at  fomething  dill  higher, 
as  will  appear  by  what  follows. 

FROM  feveral  Particulars  in  the  Conduct  of  the 
j French  King,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Madam  Maintenon,  it 
has  for  fome  Years  been  the  prevailing  Opinion  of  the 
Court  that  they  are  married.  And  it  is  faid,  that  her 
Ambition  of  being  declared  Queen  broke  out  at  laft. ;  and 
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that  fhe  was  refolved  to  give  the  King  no  Quiet  till  it 
was  done.  He  for  fome  time  refilled  all  iter  Solicitations 
upon  that  Head  ,  but  at  length,  in  a  Fit  of  Tendernefs 
and  Good-nature,  he  promifed  her,  that  he  would  con- 
fult  his  Confeffor  upon  that  Point.  Madam  Maintenon 
Was  pleafed  with  this,  not  doubting  but  that  Father  la 
Chaife  would  be  glad  of  this  Occafion  of  making  his 
Court  to  her ;  but  he  was  too  fubtle  a  Courtier  not  to 
perceive  the  Danger  of  engaging  in  fo  nice  an  Affair; 
and  for  that  Reafon  evaded  it,  by  telling  the  King,  that 
he  did  not  think  himfelfa  Cafuift  able  enough  to  decide 
a  Queftion  of  fo  great  Importance  ;  and  for  that  Reafon 
defired  he  might  confult  with  fome  Man  of  Skill  and 
learning,  for  whole  Secrecy  he  would  be  refponfible. 
The  King  was  apprehenfive  left  this  might  make  the 
Matter  too  publick  ;  but  as  foon  as  Father  la  Chaife 
named  Mcnheur  Fenelon,  the  Archbifhop  of  Cambay, 
his  Fears  were  over  ;  and  he  bid  him  go  and  find 
him  cut.  As  foon  as  the  Confefior  had  communicated 
the  Bufmefs  he  came  upon,  to  the  Bifhop,  he  laid. 
What  have  I  done,  Father,  that  you  faould  ruin  me ! 
But  'tis  no  matter  ;  let  us  go  to  the  King.  His  Majefty 
was  in  his  Clofet,  expefting  them.  The  Bifhop  was  no 
foor.er  enter’d,  but  he  threw  himfelf  at  the  King’s  Feet, 
and  begged  of  him  not  tofacrifice  him  ;  the  King  promi- 
fed  him  that  he  would  not ;  and  then  propoled  the  Cafe  to 
him.  The  Bifhop,  with  his  ufual  Sincerity,  reprefented 
to  him  the  great  Prejudice  he  would  do  himfelf  by  de¬ 
claring  his  Marriage,  together  with  the  ill  Confequences 
that  might  attend  fuch  a  Proceeding.  The  King  very 
much  approved  his  Reafons,  and  refolved  to  go  no  farther 
in  this  Affair.  Madam  Maintenon  Dill  preffed  him  to  com¬ 
ply  with  her;  but  it  was  now  all  to  no  purpofe  ;  and  he 
told  her  it  was  not  a  thing  to  be  done.  She  asked  him,  if 
it.  was  Father  la  Chafe  who  diffuaded  him  from  it.  Fie 
for  fome  time  refufed  to  give  her  any  Anfwer ;  but  at  laft, 
overcome  by  her  Importunities,  he  told  her  every  thing 
as  it  had  palled.  She  upon  this  diffembled  her  Refent- 
ment,  that  fhe  might  be  the  more  able  to  make  it  prove 
effedlual.  She  did  by  no  means  think  the  Jefuit  was  to 
be  forgiven  ;  but  the  lirft  Marks  of  her  Vengeance  fell 
jipon  the  Archbifhop  of  Cambra.y,  He  and  ail  his  Rela¬ 
tions.  .. 
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tions  were,  in  a  little  time,  put  out  of  all  their  Employ¬ 
ments  at  Court ;  upion  which  he  retired  to  live  quietly 
upon  his  Bifhoprick ;  and  there  have  no  Endeavours  been 
fpared  to  deprive  him  even  of  that.  As  a  farther  Inftance 
of  the  incontrolable  Power  of  this  great  Favourite,  and 
of  her  refenting  even  the  moll  trivial  Matters  that  fire 
thinks  might  tend  to  her  Prejudice,  or  the  Diminution  of 
her  Honour,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Italian  Comedians 
were  driven  out  of  Paris,  for  playing  a  Comedy  calied  la 
Fauffe  Prude ,  which  was  fuppofed  to  refled  upon  Madam 
Maintenon  in  particular. 

I T  is  fomething  very  extraordinary,  that  (he  has  been 
able  to  keep  intire  the  Affedions  of  the  King  fo  many 
Years,  after  her  Youth  and  Beauty  were  gone,  and  never 
fall  into  the  leaft  Difgrace ;  notwithllanding  the  Number 
of  Enemies  flie  has  had,  and  the  Intrigues  that  have  been 
formed  againft  her  from  time  to  time.  This  brings  into 
my  Memory  a  Saying  of  King  Williams,  that  1  have 
heard  on  this  Occaiion  :  That  the  Kin g  of  France  was, 
in  his  Conduit,  quite  oppofte  to  other  Princes ;  fince  he 
made  choice  of  young  Minijiers,  and  an  old  Mifrefs.  But  this 
Lady’s  Charms  have  not  lain  fo  much  in  her  Perfon,  as  iti 
her  Wit  and  good  Senfe.  She  has  always  had  cheAddrefs 
to  flatter  the  Vanity  of  the  King.afld  to  mix  always  fome¬ 
thing  folid  and  uieful  with  the  more  agreeable  Parts  of 
her  Converfation.  She  has  known  how  to  introduce  the 
moil  ferious  Aflairs  of  State  into  their  Hours  of  Pleafure ; 
by  telling  his  Majelly,  that  a  Monarch  fhould  not  Icve, 
nor  do  any  thing,  like  other  Men  ;  and  that  he,  of  all 
Men  living,  knew  bell  how  to  be  always  a  King,  and  al¬ 
ways  like  himfelf,  even  in  the  midft  of  his  Diverflons. 
The  King  now  converfes  with  her  as  a  Friend,  and  ad- 
vifes  with  her  upon  his  mod  fecret  Affairs.  He  has  a  true 
Love  and  Elleem  for  her  ;  and  has  taken  care,  in  cafe  he 
fhould  die  before  her,  that  fhe  may  pafs  the  Remainder 
ofher  Life  with  Honour,  in  the  Abby  of  St.  Cyr  :  There 
are  Apartments  ready  fitted  up  for  her  in  this  Place ;  Are 
and  all  her  Domeiticks  are  to  be  maintained  out  of  the 
Rents  of  the  Houfe,  and  fhe  is  to  receive  here  all  the  Ho¬ 
nours  due  to  a  Foundrefs.  This  Abby  flands  in  the  Park 
o f  Ver failles  \  it  is  a  fine  Piece  of  Building,  and  the  King 
has  endowed  it  with  large  Revenues.  TheDefign  of  it  (as 
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I  have  mentioned  before )  is  to  maintain  and  educate 
young  Ladies,  whofe  Fortunes  do  not  anfwer  to  their 
Birth.  None  are  accounted  duly  qualified  for  this  Place, 
but  fuch  as  can  give  fufficient  Proofs  of  the  Nobility  of 
their  Family  on  the  Father’s  fide  for  an  hundred  and  forty 
Years,  befides  which,  they  mull  have  a  Certificate  of  their 
Poverty  ,  under  the  Hand  of  their  Bilhop.  The  Age  at 
which  Perfons  are  capable  of  being  admitted  here  is  from 
feven  Years  old  till  twelve.  Laltly,  it  is  required,  that 
they  Ihould  have  no  Defedt  nor  Blemilb  of  Body  or  Mind ; 
and  for  this  Reafon  there  are  Perfons  appointed  to  vifit  and 
examine  them,  before  they  are  received  into  the  College. 
When  thefe  young  Ladies  are  once  admitted,  their  Pa¬ 
rents  and  Relations  have  no  need  to  put  themfelves  to 
any  farther '  Expence  or  Trouble  about  them.  They 
are  provided  with  all  Neceflaries  for  Maintenance  and 
Education :  They  flile  themfelves  of  the  Order  of  Sr. 
Lewis.  When  they  arrive  to  an  Age  to  be  able  to  choofe 
a  State  of  Life  for  themfelves,  they  may  either  be  placed 
as  Nuns  in  feme  Convent  at  the  King’s  Expence,  or  be 
married  to  fame  Gentleman,,  whom  Madam  Maintenon. 
takes  care,  upon  that  condition,  to  provide  for,  either  in 
the  Army  or  in  the  Finances  j  and  the  Lady  receives,  be¬ 
fides,  a  Portion  of  four  hundred  Piftoles.  Moll  of  thefe 
Marriages  have  proved  very  fuccefsful,  and  feveral  Gen¬ 
tlemen  have  by  them  made  great  Fortunes,  and  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  very  conliderable  Employments. 

1  mull  conclude  this  fhort  Account  of  Madam  Main- 
t.enon  with  advertifing  my  Readers,  that  I  do  not  pretend 
to  vouch  for  the  feveral  Particulars  that  I  have  related. 
All  I  can  fay  is,  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  attelledby 
feveral  Writers ;  and  that  l  thought  this  Sketch  of  a  Wo¬ 
man  fo  remarkable  all  over  Europe  would  be  no  ill  En? 
tertainment  to  the  Curious,  till  fuch  time  as  fome  Pen, 
more  fully  inftrudted  in  her  whole  Life  and  Character, 
jhall  undertake  to  give  it  to  the  Publick. 


‘Ehur.fda JV 
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• —  qua  pojjlt  facere  &  fervare  beat  urn.  Hor. 

IT  is  of  great  Ufe  to  confider  the  Pleafttres  which  con- 
ftitute  Human  Happinefs,  as  they  are  diftinguifhed  in¬ 
to  Natural  and  Fantailical.  Natural  Pleafures  I  call 
thofe,  which  not  depending  on  the  Falhion  and  Caprice 
of  any  particular  Age  or  Nation,  are  fuited  to  Human 
Nature  in  general,  and  were  intended  by  Providence,  as 
Rewards  for  the  uiing  our  Faculties  agreeably  to  the 
Ends  for  which  they  were  given  us.  Fa ntafiical' Pleafures . 
are  thofe  which  having  no  natural  Fitnefs  to  delight  our 
Minds,  prefuppofe  fome  particular  Whim  or  T alte  acci¬ 
dentally  prevailing  in  a  Set  of  People,  to  which  it  is  ow¬ 
ing  that  they  pleafe. 

NOVI  take  it,  that  the  Tranquillity  and  Chearful- 
nefs  with  which  I  have  palled  my  Life,  are  the  EfFedt  of 
having,  ever  fince  I  came  to  Years  of  Difcretion,  con? 
tinu’d  my  Inclinations  to  the  former  fort  of  Pleafures.  But, 
as  my  Experience  can  be  a  Rule  only  to  my  own  Adlions, 
it  may  probably  be  a  ftronger  Motive  to  induce  others  to 
the  fame  Scheme  of  Life,  if  they  would  confider  that  we 
are  prompted  to  Natural  Pleafures  by  an  Inftindt  impref- 
fed  on  our  Minds  by  the  Author  of  our  Nature,  who  belt 
underftands  our  Frames,  and  confequently  bell  knows 
what  thofe  Pleafures  are  which  will  give  us  the  lealfc 
Uneafinefs  in  the  Purfuit,  and  the  greatell  Satisfaction  in 
the  Enjoyment  of  them..  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  Ob,* 
jedts  of  our  Natural  Defires  are  cheap  or  eafy  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  it  being  a  Maxim  that  holds  throughout  the 
whole  Sy.ftem  of  created  Beings,  that>  Nothing  is  snade  in 
‘vain,  much  lefs  the  Inftindb  and  Appetites  of  Animals, 
which  the  Benevolence,  as  well  as  Wifdom  of  the  Deity, 
is  concerned  to  provide  for  .  Nor  is  the  Fruition  of  thofe 
Objedls  lefs  pleafing  than  the  Acquifition  is  eafy  ;  and  the 
Pleafure  is  heightned  by  the.  Senle  of  having  anfwered 

fome- 
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ioine  Natural  End,  and  the  Confcioufnefs  of  afting  ia 
concert  with  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Univerfe. 

UNDER  Natural  Pleafures  I  comprehend  thofe  which 
are  univerfally  fuited,  as  well  to  the  Rational  as  the  Sen- 
fual  Part  of  our  Nature.  And  of  the  Pleafures  which  af- 
fe&  our  Senfes,  thofe  only  are  to  be  efteemed  Natural 
that  are  contained  within  the  Rules  of  Reafon,  which  is 
allowed  to  be  as  neceffary  an  Ingredient  of  Human  Na¬ 
ture  as  Senfe.  And,  indeed,  Exceffes  of  any  kind  are  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  elteem’d  Pleafures,  muchlefs  Natural  Pleafures. 

I  T  is  evident,  that  a  Defire  terminated  in  Money  is 
fantaftical  ;  fo  is  the  Defire  of  outward  Diltindtions, 
.which  bring  no  Delight  of  Senfe,  nor  recommend  us  as 
ufeful  to  Mankind;  and  the  Defire  of  things  merely  be- 
caufe  they  are  New  or  Foreign.  Men,  who  areindifpofed 
to  a  due  Exertion  of  their  higher  Parts,  are  driven  to  fuch 
Purfuits  as  thefe  from  the  Reltleffnefs  of  the  Mind,  and 
the  fenfitive  Appetites  being  eafily  fatisfied.  It  is,  in 
fome  fort,  owing  to  the  Bounty  of  Providence,  that  dif- 
daining  a  cheap  and  vulgar  Happinefs,  they  frame  to 
themfelves  imaginary  Goods,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
can  raife  Defire  but  the  Difficulty  of  obtaining  them. 
Thus  Men  become  the  Contrivers  of  their  own  Mifery,  as 
a  Punifhment  on  themfelves  for  departing  from  theMea- 
fures  of  Nature.  Having  by  an  habitual  Reflexion  on 
thefe  Truths  made  them  Familiar,  the  Effect  is,  that  I, 
among  a  number  of  Perfons  who  have  debauched  their 
Natural  Tafte,  fee  things  in  a  peculiar  Light,  which  I 
have  arrived  at,  not  by  any  uncommon  force  of  Genius 
or  acquir'd  Knowledge,  but  only  by  unlearning  the  falfe 
Notions  inftill’d  by  Cuflom  and  Education. 

THE  various  Objects  that  compofe  the  World  were 
by  Nature  formed  to  delight  our  Senfes ;  and  as  it  is  this 
alone  that  makes  them  defirable  to  an  uncorrupted  Tafte, 
a  Man  may  be  faid  naturally  to  poffefs  them,  when  he 
poffeffeth  thofe  Enjoyments  which  they  are  fitted  by  Na¬ 
ture  to  yield.  Hence  it  is  ufual  with  me  to  confider  my 
felf,  as  having  a  natural  Property  in  every  Objedt  that  ad- 
minifters  Pleafure  to  me.  When  I  afn  in  the  Country, 
all  the  fine  Seats  near  the  Place  of  my  Refidence,  and  to 
which  I  have  Accefs,  I  regard  as  mine:  Tne  fame  I  think 
of  the  Groves  and  Fields  where  I  walk,  and  mufe  on  the 

Folly 
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Folly  of  the  ci  vil  Landlord  in  London,  who  has  the  fantaf- 
tical  Pleafure  of  draining  dry  Rent  into  his  Coffers,  but 
is  a  Stranger  to  frefh  Air  and  Rural  Enjoyments.  By 
thefe  Principles  I  am  poffelfed  of  half  a  dozen  of  the 
fined  Seats  in  England,  which  in  the  Eye  of  the  Law  be¬ 
long  to  certain  of  my  Acquaintance,  who  being  Men  of 
Bufinefs  choofe  to  live  near  the  Court. 

I N  fome  great  Families,  where  I  choofe  to  pafs  my 
time,  a  Stranger  would  be  apt  to  rank  me  with  the  other 
Domefticks;  but  in  my  own  Thoughts,  and  Natural 
Judgment,  1  am  Maker  of  the  Houfe,  and  he  who  goes 
by  that  Name  is  my  Steward,  who  eafes  me  of  the  Care 
of  providing  for  my  felf  the  Conveniencies  and  Pleafures 
of  Life. 

W  H  E  N  I  walk  the  Streets,  I  ufe  the  foregoing  natural 
Maxim,  (viz.  That  he  is  the  true  Poffefior  of  a  thing 
who  enjoys  it,  and  not  he  that  owns  it  without  the  En¬ 
joyment  of  it, )  to  convince  my  felf  that  I  have  a  Proper¬ 
ty  in  the  Gay  Part  of  all  the  gilt  Chariots  that  I  meet, 
which  I  regard  as  Amufements  defigned  to  delight  my 
Eyes,  and  the  Imagination  of  thofe  kind  People  who  fit 
in  them  gaily  attired  only  to  pleafe  me.  I  have  a  real, 
and  they  only  an  imaginary  Pleafure  from  their  exterior 
Embellilhments.  Upon  the  fame  Principle,  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  I  am  the  natural  Proprietor  of  all  the  Dia¬ 
mond  Necklaces,  the  Croffes,  Stars,  Brocades,  and  em¬ 
broidered  Clothes,  which  I  fee  at  a  Play  or  Birth-Night, 
as  giving  more  natural  Delight  to  the  Spectator  than  to 
th@fe  that  wear  them.  And  1  look  on  the  Beaus  and 
Ladies  as  fo  many  Paraquets  in  an  Aviary,  or  Tulips  in 
a  Garden,  defigned  purely  for  my  Diverfion.  A  Gallery 
of  Pictures,  a  Cabinet  or  Library  that  I  have  free  Accefs 
to,  I  thinkmy  own.  In  a  word,  all  that  I  defire  is  the  Ufe 
of  things,  let  who  will  have  the  keeping  of  them.  By 
which  Maxim  I  am  grown  one  of  the  richefi:  Men  in 
Great  Britain  ;with  this  difference,  that  I  am  not  a  Prey 
to  my  own  Cares,  or  the  Envy  of  others. 

THE  fame  Principles  I  find  of  great  ufe  in  my  private 
Oeconomy.  As  I  cannot  go  to  the  Price  of  Hiftory- 
painting,  I  have  purchased  at  eafy  Rates  feveral  beauti¬ 
fully  defigned  Pieces  of  Landfchape  and  Perlpedtive, 
which  are  much  more  pleafing  to  a  natural  Take  than  un¬ 
known- 
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known  Faces  or  D-utch  Gambols,  tho’  done  by  the  beft 
Makers.  My  Couches,  Beds,  and  Window  Curtains  are 
of  Irijh  Stuff,  which  thofe  of  that  Nation  work  very  fine 
and  with  a  delightful  mixture  of  Colours.  There  is  not  a 
Piece  of  China  in  my  Houfe  ;  but  I  have  Glaffes  of  all 
forts,,  and  fome  tinged  with  the  fined  Colours,  which 
are  not  the  lefs  plealing  becaufe  they  are  Domekick  and 
cheaper  than  foreign  Toys.  Every  thing  is  neat,  intire, 
and  clean,  and  fitted  to  the  Take  of  one  who  had  rather 
be  happy  than  be  thought  rich. 

EVERY  day,  numberlefs  innocent  and  natural  Gra¬ 
tifications  occur  to  me,  while  I  behold  my  Fellow-Crea¬ 
tures  labouring  in.  a  toilfom  and  abfurd  Purfuit  of  Trifles; 
one,  that  he  may  be  called  by  a  particular  Appellation-; 
another,  that  he  may  wear  a  particular  Ornament,  which:? 
I  regard  as  a  bit  of  Ribband  that  has  an  agreeable  Effeft  on. 
my  Sight,  but  isfo  far  from  fupplying  the  Place  of  Me¬ 
rit  where  it  is  not,  that  it  ferves  only  ro  make  the  Want 
of  it  more  confpicuous.  Fair  Weather  is  the  Joy  of  m-y. 
Soul;  about  Noon  I  behold  a  blue  Sky  with  Rapture, 
and  receive  great  Confclation  from  the  rofy  dafhes  of 
Light  which  adorn  the  Clouds  of  the  Morning  and  Eve¬ 
ning.  When  I  am  lok  among  green  Trees,  I  do  not 
envy  a  great  Man  with  a  great  Croud  at  his  Levee.  And 
I  often  lay  aiide  Thoughts  of  going  to  an  Opera,  that  I 
may  enjoy  the  filent  Plealure  of  walking  by  Moon  light, 
or  viewing  the  Stars  fparkle  in  their  azure  Ground 
which  I  look  upon  as  part  of  my  Poffeffons,  not  with¬ 
out  a  fecret  Indignation  at  t  e  Tafiehflhrfs  of  mortal 
Men,  who  in  their  Race  thro’  Life,  overlook  the  real 
Enjoyments  of  it. 

B  U  T  the  Pleafure  which  naturally  affefts  a  Human 
Mind  with  the  mod  lively  and  tranfporting  Touches,  I 
take  to  be  the  Senfe  that  we  aft  in  the  Eye  of  infinite 
Wifdom,  Power  and  Goodrtefs,  that  will  crown  our  Vir¬ 
tuous  Endeavours  here,  with  a  Happinefs  hereafter,  large 
as  our  Defires,  and  lading  as  our  immortal. Souls.  This 
is  a  perpetual  Spring  of  Gladnefs  in  the  Mind.  This 
leffens  our  Calamities,  and  doubles  our  Joys,  Without 
this  the. highek  State,  of  Life  is  infipid,  and  with  it  the 
lowed  is  a  ParadilL  What  unnatural  Wretches  then  are 
thofe,  who  can  be  fo  kupid  as  to  imagine  a  Merit,  in  en¬ 
deavouring 
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deavouring  to  rob  Virtue  of  her  Support,  and  a  Man  of 
his  prefent  as  well  as  future  Blifs?  But  as  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  taken  Occafion  to  animadvert  on  that  Species  of 
Mortals,  fo  I  propofe  to  repeat  my  Animadverfions  on 
them,  ’till  I  fee  fome  Symptoms  of  Amendment. 


N°  50. 


Friday ,  May  8. 


O  Rus,  quando  ego  te  Afpiciam  — — 


Hor. 


TH  E  Perplexities  and  Diverfions,  recounted  in  the 
following  Letter,  are  reprefented  with  fome  Plea- 
fantry  ;  I  (hall  therefore  make  this  Epiltle  the  En, 
tertainment  of  the  Day. 

To  Nestor  Ironside,  Efqi 

SIR, 

TH  E  time  of  going  into  the  Country  drawing  near, 
I  am  extremely  enlivened  with  the  agreeable  Me¬ 
morial  of  every  Thing  that  contributed  to  my  Happi- 
nefs  when  I  was  laft  there.  In  the  recounting  of  which, 
I  (hall  not  dwell  fo  much  upon  the  Verdure  of  the 
Fields,  the  Shade  of  Woods,  the  Trilling  of  Rivulets,  or 
Melody  of  Birds,  as  upon  fome  particular  Satisfactions, 
which,  though  not  merely  Rural,  mull:  naturally  create 
a  Delire  of  leeing  that  Place,  where  only  I  have  met 
with  them.  As  to  my  Palfage  I  (hall  make  no  other 
mention,  than  of  the  Pompous  Pleafure  of  being  whirled 
along  with  fix  Horfes,  the  eafy  Grandeur  of  Lolling  in 
an  handfom  Chariot,  the  Reciprocal  Satisfaction  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  all  Towns  and  Villages  received  from,  and 
returned  to,  Paffengers  of  fuch  Dittinftion.  The  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Seat  (with  whom,  among  others,  I  had  the 
Honour  to  go  down)  is  the  Remains  of  an  ancient 
Caftle  which  has  fuffered  very  much  for  the  Loyalty  of 
its  Inhabitants.  The  Ruins  of  the  feveral  Turrets  and 
Strong-holds,  gave  my  Imagination  more  pleafant  Ex- 
ercife  than  the  moll  magnificent  Strufture  could,  as  I 

‘  look 
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look  upon  the  honourable  Wounds  of  a  defaced  Soldier 
with  more  Veneration  than  the  moll  exadt  proportion 
of  a  beautiful  Woman.  As  this  Desolation  renewed 
in  me  a  general  Remembrance  of  the  Calamities  of 
the  late  Civil  Wars,  I  began  to  grow  deftrous  to  know 

*  the  Hiftory  of  the  particular  Scene  of  Aftion  in  this 

*  Place  of  my  Abode.  I  here  mult  befeech  yon  not  to 
4  think  me  tedious  in  mentioning  a  certain  Barber,  who 
‘  for  his  general  Knowledge  of  Things  and  Peribns, 
‘  may  be  had  in  equal  Eftimation  with  any  of  that  Or- 
4  der  among  the  Romans.  This  Penon  was  allowed  to 
‘  be  the  belt  Hiftorian  upon  the  Spot  t  and  the  Sequel 

*  of  my  Pale  will  difccver,  that  I  did  not  choose  him 
4  fo  much  for  the  foft  Touch  of  his  Hand,  as  his  Abili- 
■  ties  to  entertain  me  with  an  Account  of  the  Leaguer 
*•  Time,  as  he  calis  it,  the  moh  Authentick  Relations 
4  of  which,  thro’  all  parts  of  the  Town,  are  derived 

*  from  this  Perfon.  1  found  him,  indeed,  extremely 
4  -Loquacious,  but  withal  a  Man  of  as  much  Veracity  as 

an  Impetuous  Speaker  could  be.  The  frit  time  he 
came  to  Shave  me,  fc  fore  he  applied  his  Weapon  to 
‘  my  Cl';n,  he  gave  a  flourifh  with  it.  very  like  the  Sa- 

*  lutation  the  Prize-. rghters  give  the  Company  with 
4  theirs,  which  made  me  apprehend  Inciiion  would  as 
‘  cerrainiy  eni'ue.  The  Dexterity  of  this  Overture  con- 

*  fills  in  playing  the  Razor,  with  a  nimble  Wriit,  migh- 

*  ty  near  the  Nofe  witnout  touching  it;  convincing  him 
therefore  of  the  dangerous  Conlequence  of  fuch  an  un- 

‘  neceffary  Agility,  with  much  Perfuafion  I  fuppreffed 
4  it.  During  the  Perufal  of  my  Face,  he  gives  me  fuch 
4  Accounts  of  the  Families  in  the  Neignbourhood,  as 
4  Tradition  and  his  own  Obfervation  have  furniihed  him 
4  with.  Whenever  the  Precipitation  of  his  Account  makes 
4  him  blunder,  his  cruel  Right-Hand  correfponds,  and 
4  the  Razor  difeovers  on  my  Face,  at  what  part  of  it  he 
4  was  in  the  peaceable,  and  at  what  part  in  the  bloody 
4  Incidents  of  his  N arrative.  But  I  had  long  before  learned 
4  to  expofe  my  Perfon  to  any  Difficulties  that  might  tend 
4  to  the  Improvement  of  my  Mind.  His  Breath,  I 

*  found,  was  very  Peflilential,  and  being  obliged  to  utter 

*  a  great  deal  of  it,  for  the  carrying  on  his  Narrations, 

*  I  befeeched  him,  before  he  came  into  my  Room,  to  go 

‘  into 
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‘  into  the  Kitchin  and  mollify  it  with  a  Breakfaft.  When 
‘  he  had  taken  off  my  Beard,  with  part  of  my  Face,  and 

*  drelfed  my  Wounds  in  the  Capacity  of  a  Barber-Sur- 

*  geon,  we  traverfed  the  Out-works  about  the  Caftle, 
‘  where  1  received  particular  Information  in  what  Places 
‘  any  of  Note  among  the  Befiegers,  or  the  Befieged, 

*  received  any  Wound,  and  I  was  carried  always  to  the 

*  very  Spot  where  the  Fade  was  done,  howfoever  dange- 
‘  rous  (Scaling  part  of  the  Walls,  or  Humbling  over  loofe 

*  Stones)  my  Approach  to  fuch  a  Place  might  be ;  it 
‘  being  conceived  impofiible  to  arrive  at  a  true  Know- 
‘  ledge  of  tliofe  Matters  without  this  hazardous  Expla- 

*  nation  upon  them  ;  infomuch  that  I  received  more 
'  Co-ntufions  from  thefe  Speculations,  than  I  probably 

*  could  have  done,  had  I  been  the  molt  bold  Ad- 
‘  venturer  at  the  Demolition  of  this  C'altie.  This,  as  all 

*  other  his  Informations,  the  Barber  fo  lengthened  and 

*  husbanded  with  Digreflions,  that  he  had  always  fome- 

*  thing  new  to  offer,  wiieiy  concluding  that  when  he 

*  had  finifhed  the  Part  of  an  Hiltorian,  I  Ihould  have 

*  no  Occafion  for  him  as  a  Barber. 

‘  WHENEVER  1  look'd  at  this  ancient  Pile  of 
‘  Building,  I  thought  it  perfectly  refembled  any  of  thofe 

*  Cadies,  which,  in  my  Infancy,  I  had  met  with  in 
‘  Romances,  where  feveral  unfortunate  Knights  and  La- 

*  dies  were,  by  certain  Giants,  made  Prifoners  irreco- 

*  verably,  ’till  the  Knight  of  the  burning  Pefile,  or  any 

*  other  of  equal  Hardinefs,  Ihould  deliver  ’em  from  a 
‘  long  Captivity.  There  is  a  Park  adjoining,  pleafant 

*  beyond  the  mod  Poetical  Defcription,  one  Part  of 

*  which  is  particularly  private  by  being  Inacceffible  to 
‘  thofe  that  have  not  great  Refolution.  This  I  have 
‘  made  Sacred  to  Love  and  Poetry,  and  after  having 

*  regularly  invoked  the  Goddefs  I  adore,  I  here  com- 
‘  pofe  a  tender  Couplet  or  two,  which,  when  I  come 
‘  home,  I  venture  to  lhew  my  particular  Friends,  who 
‘  love  me  fo  well  as  to  conceal  my  Follies.  After  my 
‘  Poetry  finks  upon  me,  I  relieve  the  Labour  of  my 
‘  Brain  by  a  little  Manufcript  with  my  Penknife ;  while, 

*  with  Rochejier , 


Here 
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Here  on  a  Beech,  like  amorous  Sot, 

I  fometimes  carve  a  True-Love' s- Knot  ; 

There  a  tall  Oak  her  Name  dees  hear, 

In  a  large  fpreadir.g  Character. 

‘  I  confefs  once  whilft  I  was  engraving  one  of  my 
'  moft  curious  Conceits  upon  a  delicate  imooth  Bark,. 
‘  my  Feet,  in  the  Tree  which  I  had  gained  with  much 

*  Skill,  deferted  me,  and  the  Lover  with  much  Amaze- 

*  ment  came  plump  into  the  River  :  I  did  not  recover 
‘  the  true  Spirit  of  Amour  under  a  Week,  and  not  with- 
‘  out  applying  my  felf  to  fome  of  the  fofteft  Paflages  in 

*  CaJJ'andra  and  Cleopatra. 

‘  THESE  are  the  Pleafures  I  met  without  Doors ; 

*  thofe  within  were  as  follow.  I  had  the  Happinefs  to  lie 
‘  in  a  Room  that  had  a  large  Hole  opening  from  it, 

‘  which,  by  unqueftionable  Tradition,  had  been  for- 
‘  merly  continued  to  an  Abby  two  Miles  from  the  Caf- 
'*  tie,  for  a  Communication  betwixt  the  auftere  Crea- 

*  tures  of  that  Place,  with  others  not  altogether  fo  con- 
‘  templative.  And  the  Keeper’s  Brother  allures  me,  that 
‘  when  he  formerly  lay  in  this  Room,  he  had  feen 
‘  fome  of  the  Spirits  of  this  departed  Brotherhood,  en- 
‘  ter  from  the  Hole  into  this  Chamber,  where  they  con- 
‘  tmued  with  the  utmofl  Civility  to  Flefh  and  Blood, 

‘  ’till  they  were  opprefted  by  the  Morning  Air  :  And  if 
‘  I  don’t  receive  his  Account  with  a  very  ferious  and 
‘  believing  Countenance,  he  ventures  to  laugh  at  me  as  a 

*  moft  ridiculous  Infidel.  The  moft  unaccountable  Plea- 
‘  ffire  I  take  is  with  a  fine  white  young  Owl,  which 
‘  ftrayed  one  Night  in  at  my  Window,  and  which  I  was 
‘  refolved  to  make  a  Prifoner,  but  withal  to  give  all  the 

*  Indulgence  that  its  Confinement  could  poffibly  admit 

*  of.  I  fo  far  infinuated  my  felf  into  his  Favour,  by 

*  Prefents  of  frelh  Provifions,  that  we  could  be  very  good 
‘  Company  together.  There  is  fomething  in  the  Eye  of 
‘  that  Creature,  of  fuch  merry  Luftre,  fomething  of 
‘  fuch  Human  Cunning  in  the  turn  of  his  Vifage,  that 

*  I  found  vaft  delight  in  the  furvey  of  it.  One  Objection. 
‘  indeed  I  at  firft  faw,  that  this  Bird  being  the  Bird  of 
‘  Pallas,  the  choice  of  this  Favourite  might  afford  cu- 

*  rious  Matter  of  Rallery  to  the  Ingenious,  efpecially 

*  4  when 
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*  when  it  (hall  be  known,  that  I  am  as  much  delighted 

*  with  a  Cat  as  ever  Montaigne  was.  But  notwithstanding 

*  this,  I’m  fo  far  from  being  afhamed  of  this  particular 

*  Humour,  that  I  efteem  my  felf  very  happy  in  having 
‘  my  oddTalte  of  Pleafure  provided  for  upon  fuch  rea- 

*  fonable  Terms.  What  heighten’d  all  the  Pleafures  I 

*  have  fpoke  of,  was  the  agreeable  Freedom  with  which 
‘  the  Gentleman  of  the  Houfe  entertained  us ;  and  every 
‘  one  of  us  came  into,  or  left  the  Company,  as  he 
‘  thought  fit ;  din’d  in  his  Chamber  or  the  Parlour,  as 

*  a  Fit  of  Spleen  or  Study  directed  him ;  nay,  fome- 
‘  times  every  Man  rode  or  walked  a  different  way,  fo 

*  that  we  never  were  together,  but  when  we  were  per- 
‘  feCtly  pleafed  with  our  felves  and  each  other, 

I  am,  S I R, 

Tour  moji  Obedient 

Humble  Servant, 

R.  B. 

i P.  $.  I  had  juft  given  my  Orders  for  the  Prefs,  when 
my  Friend  Mrs.  Bicknell  made  me  a  Vifit.  She  came  to 
defire  I  would  fhew  her  the  Wardrobe  of  the  Lizards, 

(  where  the  various  Habits  of  the  Anceftors  of  that  il- 
lultrious  Family  are  prefervcd)  in  order  to  furnifh  her 
with  a  proper  Drefs  for  the  Wife  of  Bath.  Upon  fight 
of  the  little  Ruffs,  fhe  fnatch’d  one  of  them  from  the  Pin, 
clapt  it  round  her  Neck,  and  turning  briskly  towards 
me,  repeated  a  Speech  out  of  her  Part  in  the  Comedy 
of  that  Name.  If  the  reft  of  the  ACtors  enter  into  their 
feveral  Parts  with  the  fame  Spirit,  the  humorous  Cha¬ 
racters  of  this  Play  cannot  but  appear  excellent  on  the 
Theatre:  For  very  good  Judges  have  informed  me,  that 
the  Author  has  drawn  them  with  great  Propriety,  and 
an  exaft  Obfervation  of  the  Manners. 

Nestor  Ironside. 


Saturday, 
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-  Res  antique  Laudis  &  Artis 

Ingredior,  Sandtos  aufus  recludere  Routes.  Virg. 

5 '  |  ^  I S  probable  the  drd  Poets  were  found  at  the  Al¬ 
tar,  that  they  employed  their  Talents  in  adorning 
and  animating  the  Worfnip  of  their  Gods;  the 
Spirit  of  Poetry  and  Religion  reciprocally  warm’d  each 
other,  Devotion  infpired  Poetry,  and  Poetry  exalted  De¬ 
votion;  the  moll  Sublime  Capacities  were  put  to  the 
moll  noble  Ufe  ;  Purity  of  Will,  and  Finenefs  of  Under- 
Handing,  were  not  fuch  Strangers  as  they  have  been  in 
latter  Ages,  but  were  moll  frequently  lodg’d  in  the  fame 
Bread,  and  went,  as  it  were,  Hand  in  Hand  to  the  Glory 
of  the  World’s  great  Ruler,  and  the  Benefit  of  Mankind. 
To  reclaim  our  Modern  Poetry,  and  turn  it  into  its  due 
and  Primitive  Channel,  is  an  Endeavour  altogether  wor¬ 
thy  a  far  greater  Character  than  the  Guardian  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  Family.  Kingdoms  might  be  the  better  for  the  Con- 
verlion  of  the  Mules  from  Senfuality  to  natural  Religion, 
and  Princes  on  their  Thrones  might  be  obliged  and  pro- 
tedled  by  its  Power. 

WERE  it  moded,  I  Ihould  profefs  my  felf  a  great 
Admirer  of  Poefy,  but  that  Profelfion  is  in  Effedl  telling 
the  World,  that  I  have  a  Heart  tender  and  generous,  a 
Heart  that  can  fwell  with  the  Joys,  or  be  depreffed  with 
the  Misfortunes,  of  others,  nay  more,  even  of  imaginary 
Perfons;  a  Heart  large  enough  to  receive  the  greatelt 
Ideas  Nature  can  fugged,  and  delicate  enough  to  relilh 
the  mod  Beautiful;  it  is  defiring  Mankind  to  believe 
that  I  am  capable  of  entring  into  all  thofe  fubtle  Graces, 
and  all  that  divine  Elegance,  the  Enjoyment  of  which 
is  to  be  felt  only,  "and  not  exprefs’d. 

ALL  kinds  of  Poefy  are  amiable,  but  facred  Poefy 
Ihould  be  our  mod  efpecial  Delight:  Other  Poetry  leads 
us  thro’  flow’ry  Meadow's  or  beautiful  Gardens,  refrefhes 
as  with  cooling  Breezes  or  delicious  Fruits,  fooths  us  with 
8  the 
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the  Murmur  of  Waters  or  the  Melody  of  Birds,  or  elfe 
conveys  us  to  the  Court  or  Camp,  dazzles  our  Imagina¬ 
tion  with  Crowns  and  Scepters,  embatteled  Holts,  or 
Heroes  fhining  in  burnilh’d  Steel;  but  facred  Numbers 
feem  to  admit  us  into  a  foiemn  and  magnificent  Temple, 
they  encircle  us  with  every  thing  that  is  Holy  and  Di¬ 
vine,  they  fuperadd  an  agreeable  Awe  and  Reverence  to 
all  thore  pleafing  Emotions  we  feel  from  other  Lays;  an 
Awe  and  Reverence  that  exalts,  while  it  chaltifes :  Its 
fweet  Authority  reftrains  each  undue  Liberty  of  Thought, 
Word  and  ACtion;  it  makes  us  think  better  and  more 
nobly  of  our  felves,  from  a  Confcioufnels  of  the  great 
Prefence  we  are  in,  where  Saints  furround  us,  and  An¬ 
gels  are  our  Fellow-Worlhippers. 

O  let  me  glory ,  glon  in  my  Choice  ! 

Whom  Jhould  1  fing,  but  Him  who  gave  me  Voice  ! 

‘I his  Theme  Jhall  lafl ,  when  Homer’ r  Jhall  decay. 
When  Arts,  Arms ,  Kings  and  Kingdoms  melt  away. 
And  can  it,  Pow'rs  immortal,  can  it  be. 

That  this  high  Province  was  referv'd  for  me  ? 
Whate'er  the  new,  the  rafio  Adventure  cof. 

In  wide  Eternity  I  dare  be  loft. 

I  dare  lanch  out,  and  Jhew  the  Mufes  more. 

Than  e'er  the  Learned  Sifters  faw  before. 

In  narrow  Limits  they  were  wont  to  fing. 

To  teach  the  Swain,  or  celebrate  the  King: 

I  grafp  the  whole,  no  more  to  Parts  confin'd , 

I  lift  my  hoice,  and  fing  to  Human-kind : 

I  fing  to  Men  and  Angels  ;  Angels  join 
( While  fuch  the  Theme )  their  facred  Hymns  with  mine, 

BUT  befide  the  greater  Pleafure  which  we  receive 
from  Sacred  Poefy,  it  has  another  vaft  Advantage  above 
all  ether;  when  it  has  placed  us  in  that  imaginary  Tem¬ 
ple  (of  which  I  juft  now  fpoke )  methmks  the  mighty 
Genius  of  the  Place  covers  us  v,'ith  an  invifible  Hand,  fe- 
curcs  us  in  the  Enjoyments  we  poffefs.  We  find  a  kind  of 
Refuge  in  our  Plealure,  and  our  Diverfion  becomes  our 
Safety.  Why  then  ftiould  not  every  Heart  that  is  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  Mufes,  cry  out  in  the  holy  Warmth  of  the 
belt  Poet  that  ever  lived,  1  will  magnify  thee,  O  Lord,  my 
King,  and  1  will praije  thy  Name  for  ever  and  ever. 

THAT 
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THAT  greater  Benefit  may  be  reaped  from  Sacred 
Poefy  than  from  any  other,  is  indifputable  ;  but  is  it 
capable  of  yielding  fuch  exquifite  Delight  ?  Has  it  a  Ti¬ 
tle  only  to  the  Regard  of  the  Serious  and  the  Aged?  Is 
it  only  to  be  read  on  Sundays,  and  to  be  bound  in 
Black?  Or  does  it  putin  for  the  good  Efteem  of  the 
Gay,  the  Fortunate,  the  Young  ?  Can  it  rival  a  Ball  or 
a  Theatre,  or  give  Pleafure  to  thofe  who  are  converfant 
with  Beauty,  and  have  their  Palates  fet  high  with  all 
the  Delicacies  and  Poignancy  of  human  Wit  ? 

THAT  Poetry  gives  us  the  greatefl  Pleafure  which 
affedts  us  mod,  and  that  affedls  us  mod,  which  is  on  a 
Subjedt  in  which  we  have  the  deepefl  Concern  ;  for  this 
Reafon  it  is  a  Rule  in  Epick  Poetry,  that  the  Tale 
fhould  be  taken  from  the  Hiftory  of  that  Country  to 
which  it  is  written,  or  at  fartheft  from  their  dillant  An- 
ceftors.  Thus  Homer  fung  Achilles  to  the  Defendants  of 
Achilles  ;  and  Virgil  to  Augujius,  that  Hero’s  Voyage, 

— - Genus  unde  Latimim 

Albanique  Patres,  atque  alt  a:  Maenia  Roma. 

Had  they  changed  Subjedb,  they  had  certainly  been 
Worfe  Poets  at  Greece  and  Rome,  whatever  they  had  been 
elleemed  by  the  reft  of  Mankind ;  and  in  what  Subjefts 
have  we  the  greateft  Concern,  but  in  thofe  at  the  very 
Thought  of  which  Phis  World  grows  lefs  and  lefs,  and 
all  its  Glories  fade  away  ? 

ALL  other  Poefy  muft  be  dropt  at  the  Gate  of  Death, 
this  alone  can  enter  with  us  into  Immortality  ;  it  will 
admit  of  an  Improvement  only,  not  (iiridUy  fpeaking ) 
an  intire  Alteration  from  the  Converfe  of  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim  :  It  (hall  not  be  forgotten,  when  the  Sun  and 
Moon  are  remembred  no  more ;  it  fhall  never  die,  but 
( if  I  may  fo  exprefs  my  felf )  be  the  Meafure  of  Eter¬ 
nity,  and  the  laudable  Ambition  of  Heaven. 

HOW  then  can  any  other  Poefy  come  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  it  ? 

Whatever  Great  or  Dreadful  has  been  done , 

Within  the  View  of  Confcious  Stars  or  Sun , 

Js  far  beneath  my  Daring  !  I  look  down 
On  all  the  Splendors  of  the  Britiih  Crown  j 
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This  Globe  is  for  my  Verfe  a  narrow  Bound : 
Attend  me,  all  ye  Glorious  Worlds  around : 

Oh  all  ye  Spirits,  howfte'  er  disjoin'd. 

Of  emery  various  Order,  Place  and  Kind , 

Hear  and  ajfift  a  feeble  Mortal's  Lays : 

'Pis  your  Eternal  King  I Jlrive  to  Praife, 


THESE  Verfcs,  and  thofe  quoted  above,  are  taken 
cut  of  a  Manufcript  Poem  on  the  Lalt  Day,  which  will 
fitortly  appear  in  Publick. 

To  the  G  U  A  R  *  1  A  N. 

SIR, 


*  VA7  HEN  you  fpeak  of  the  Good  which  would  a- 

*  ^  »  rife  from  the  Labours  of  ingenious  Men,  if 

*  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  turn  their  Thoughts 

*  upon  the  Sublime  Subjects  of  Religion,  it  fhould, 

*  methinks,  be  an  Attradlive  to  them,  if  you  would 

*  pleafe  to  lay  before  them,  that  Noble  Ideas  aggran- 

*  dife  the  Soul  ef  him  who  writes  with  a  true  Tafte  of 
4  Virtue.  I  was  juft  now  reading  David's  Lamenta- 
4  tion  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  that  Divine  Piece 

*  was  peculiarly  pleafing  to  me,  in  that  there  was 

*  fuch  an  exquifite  Sorrow  exprefted  in  it,  without  the 

*  leaft  Allufion  to  the  Difficulties  from  whence  Da*uid 
4  was  extricated  by  the  Fall  of  thofe  great  Men  in  his 

*  way  to  Empire.  When  he  receives  the  Tidings  of 

*  Saul's  Death,  his  generous  Mind  has  in  it  no  Reflexi- 
4  on  upon  the  Merit  of  the  unhappy  Man  who  was 

*  taken  out  of  his  way,  but  what  raifes  his  Sorrow,  in- 
4  ftead  of  giving  him  Confolation. 

THE  beauty  of  Ifrael  is  fain  upon  thy  high  places  : 
how  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! 

TELL  it  not  in  Gath,  publijh  it  not  in  the flreets  of 
Askelon  :  left  the  daughters  of  the  Philiftines  rejoice ,  left 
the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcifed  triumph. 

YE  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neither 
let  there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings  :  for 
there  the  fhield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  caft  away,  the 
field  of  Saul  as  though  he  had  not  been  anointed  with 
qyl. 

You.  I, 


K 


SAUL 
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SAUL  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleafant  in 
their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided : 
they  were  fwifter  than  eagles ,  they  were  Jironger  than 
Jions. 

Y E  Daughters  of  Ijrael,  weep  over  Saul,  <who  clothed 
you  in  fear  let,  with  other  delights,  who  put  on  Ornaments 
of  Gold  upon  your  apparel. 

‘HOW  beautiful  is  the  more  amiable  and  noble 
‘  Parts  of  Saul's  Character,  reprefented  by  a  Man  whom 

*  that  very  Saul  purfued  to  Death  !  But  when  he  come* 

*  to  mention  Jonathan ,  the  Sublimity  ceafes,  and  not 
4  able  to  mention  his  generous  Friendfhip,  and  the  moft 

*  noble  Inftances  ever  given  by  Man,  he  finks  into  a 
‘  Fondnefs  that  will  not  admit  of  high  Language  or 
4  Allufions  to  the  greater  Circurnftances  of  their  Life, 
4  and  turns  only  upon  their  familiar  Converfe. 

I  am  difreffed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan  :  very 
pleafant  haft  thou  been  unto  me  :  thy  love  to  me  was  won- 
derful,  paffing  the  love  of  women. 

‘  1  N  the  Mind  of  this  admirable  Man,  Grandeur, 
4  Majefty  and  Worldly  Power  were  defpicable  Confi- 
4  derations,  when  he  call  his  Eye  upon  the  Merit  of 
4  him  who  was  fo  fuddenly  fnatched  from  them ;  arid 
4  when  he  began  to  think  of  the  great  Friendfhip  of 
4  Jonathan ,  his  Panegyrick  is  uttered  only  in  broken 
‘r  Exclamations,  and  tender  Expreffions  ofhow  much  they 
4  both  loved,  not  how  much  Jonathan  deferved. 

‘PRAY  pardon  this,  which  was  to  hint  only  that 
«  the  Virtue,  not  the  Elegance,  of  fine  Writing,  [is  the 
‘  thing  principally  to  be  confidered  by  a  Guardian. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

C.  F. 


Mondays 
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- - -  r<?/«  foltts  in  orbe 

Ca/ar  libtr  erit  ■  ■  Lucan. 

[Shall  not  aflume  to  my  felf  the  Merit  of  every  thing 
in  thefe  Papers.  Wherefoever,  in  Reading  or  Con- 
verfation,  I  obferve  any  thing  that  is  curious  and 
incommon,  ufeful  or  entertaining,  I  refolve  to  give 
it  to  the  Publick.  The  greateft  Part  of  this  very  Pa¬ 
per  is  an  Extraft  from  a  French  Manufeript,  which  was 
lent  me  by  my  good  Friend  Mr.  Char 'well ;  he  tells  ms 
he  has  had  it  above  this  twenty  Years  in  his  Poffeffion  ; 
md  he  feems  to  me  to  have  taken  from  it  very  many 
Df  the  Maxims  he  has  purfued  in  the  new  Settlement 
I  have  heretofore  fpoken  of,  upon  his  Lands.  He  has 
given  me  full  Liberty  to  make  what  Ufe  of  it  I  (hall 
think  fit  i  either  to  publilh  it  intire,  or  to  retail  it  out 
by  Pertnyworths.  I  have  determined  to  retail  it,  and 
for  that  End  I  have  tranflated  divers  PafTages,  rendring 
the  Words  Li-vre ,  Sous,  and  many  others  of  known  Sig¬ 
nification  in  France,  into  their  Equivalent  Senfe,  that  I 
may  the  better  be  underftood  by  my  Englijh  Readers. 
The  Book  contains  feveral  Memoirs  concerning  Mon- 
fieur  Colbert,  who  had  the  Honour  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  to  his  moft  Chriftian  Majelly,  and  Superintendant 
or  Chief  Director  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  his 
Kingdom.  The  PalTage  for  To-day  is  as  follows. 

•  IT  happened  that  the  King  was  one  Day  expreffing 
*  his  Wonder  to  this  Minilter,  that  the  United  Provin- 
*  ces  (hould  give  him  fo  much  Trouble,  that  fo  great  a 
‘  Monarch  as  he  was  fhould  not  be  able  to  reduce  fo  fmall 
*  a  State  with  half  the  Power  of  his  whole  Dominions. 
‘To  which  Monfieur  Colbert  is  faid  to  have  made  the 
*  following  Anfwer. 

‘SIR,  I  prefume  upon  your  Indulgence  to  fpeak  what 
*  I  have  thought  upon  this  Subject  with  that  Freedom 

K  2  4  which 
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4  which  becomes  a  faithful  Servant,  and  one  who  has  no- 
4  thing  more  at  Heart  than  your  Majefty’s  Glory  and  the 

*  Proiperity  of  your  whole  People.  Your  Territories  are 

*  vaftly  greater  than  the  United  Netherlands ;  but,  Sir,  it  is 
4  not  Lana  that  fights  againft  Land,  but  the  Strength  and 
4  Riches  of  one  Nation  againft  the  Strength  and  Riches  of 

*  another.  I  fhould  have  faid  only  Riches,  fince  rtis  Mo- 

*  ney  that  feeds  and  clothes  the  Soldier,  farnifhesthe  Ma- 
4  gazine,  provides  the  Train  of  Artillery,  and  anfwers  the 
4  Charge  of  all  other  Military  Preparations.  Now  the 

*  Riches  of  a  Prince  or  State,  are  juft  fo  much  as  they  can 
‘  levy  upon  their  Subjects,  ftill  leaving  them  fufficient  for 
•*.  their  Subfiftence.  If  this  fhall  not  be  left,  they  will  de- 

*  fert  to  other  Countries  for  better  Ufage  ;  and  I  am  for- 

*  ry  to  fay  it,  that  too  many  of  your  Majefty’s  Subje&s 
4  are  already  among  your  Neighbours  in  the  Condition 

*  of  Footmen  and  Valets  for  their  daily  Bread,  many  of 
8  your  Artifans  too  are  fled  from  the  Severity  of  your 

*  Collectors,  they  are  at  this  time  improving  the  Manu- 
4  failures  of  your  Enemies.  France  has  loft  the  Benefit 
4  of  their  Hands  for  ever,  and  your  Majefty  all  Hopes  of 
4  any  future  Excifes  by  their  Confumption.  For  the  ex- 
4  traordinary  Sums  of  one  Year,  you  have  parted  with  an 
8  Inheritance.  I  am  never  able,  without  theutmoftln- 

*  dignation,  to  think  of  that  Minifter,  who  had  the  Confi- 
4  dence  to  tell  your  Father,  his  Subjects  were  but  too  hap- 
4  py,  that  they  were  not  yet  reduced  to  eat  Grafs  j  as  if 
4  ftarving  his  People  were  the  only  way  to  free  himfelf  i 
4  from  their  Seditions.  But  People  will  not  ftarve  in 

*  France,  as  long  as  Bread  is  to  be  had  in  any  other  Coun- 
4  try.  How  much  more  worthy  of  a  Prince  was  that 
8  Saying  of  your  Grandfather  of  Glorious  Memory,  that 
4  he  hoped  to  fee  that  Day,  when  every  Houfe- keeper  in 
4  his  Dominions  fhould  be  able  to  allow  his  Family  a 
4  Capon  for  their  Sunday' s  Supper?  Ilay  down  this  there- 

*  fore  as  my  firft  Principle,  that  your  Taxes  upon  yourj 
4  Subjects  muft  ftill  leave  them  fufficient  for  their  Sub-j 
4  flftence,  at  leaft  as  comfortable  a  Subfiftence  as  they  will  i 
8  find  among  your  Neighbours. 

‘UPON  this  Principle  I  fhall  be  able  to  make  fome 
8  Companion  between  the  Revenues  of  your  Majefty  and 
?  thofe  of  the  States:Genefal,  Your  Territories  are  near: 

‘thirty 
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thirty  Times  as  great,  your  People  more  than  four  times 
as  many,  yet  your  Revenues  are  not  thirty,  no  nor 
four  Times  as  great,  nor  indeed  as  great  again  as  thole 
of  the  United  Netherlands. 

*  IN  what  one  Article  are  you  able  to  raii'e  twice  as 
much  from  your  Subjects  as  the  States  can  do  from' 
theirs  ?  Can  you  take  twice  as  much  from  the  Rents  of 
the  Lands  and  Houfes?  what  art  the  Yearly  Rents  of 
your  whole  Kingdom  ?  And  how  much  of  thefe  will 
your  Majelty  be  able  to  take  without  ruining  the  landed 
Intereft?  You  have.  Sir,  above  a  hundred  Millions  of 
Acres,  and  not  above  thirteen  Millions  of  Subjedls,  eight 
Acres  to  every  Subject;  how  inconfiderable  mull  be  the 
Value  of  Land,  where  fomany  Acres  are  toprovidefor 
a  fingle  Perfon  ?  where  a  fingle  Perfon  is  the  whole 
Market  for  the  Produtt  of  fo  much  Land  ?  And  what 
fort  of  Cuftomers  are  your  Subjedls  to  thefe  Lands  ? 
What  Clothes  is  it  that  they  wear?  What  Provifions  do 
they  confume  ?  Black  Bread,  Onions,  and  other  Roots, 
are  theufualDietof  the  Generality  of  your  People;  their 
common  Drink  the  pure  Element ;  they  are  dreffed  in 
Canvas  and  Wooden  Shoes,  I  mean  fuch  of  them  as  are 
not  bare  foot  and  half-naked.  How  very  mean  mull 
be  the  eight  Acres  which  will  afford  no  better  Subfilience 
to  a  fingle  Perfon  ?  Yet  fomany  of  your  People  live  in 
this  deipicable  manner,  that  four  Pounds  will  be  eafily 
believed  to  exceed  the  Annual  Expences  of  every  one 
of  them  at  a  Medium.  And  how  little  of  this  Expence 
will  be  coming  to  the  Land-Owner  for  his  Rent  ?  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  for  the  mere  Produdl  of  his 
Land  r  Of  every  thing  that  is  confumed,  the  greatell 
partof  the  Value  is  the  Price  of  Labour  that  is  bellowed 
upon  it ;  and  ’tis  not  a  very  fmall  Part  of  their  Price  that 
is  paid  to  your  Majelly  in  your  Excifes.  Of  the  four 
Pounds  Expence  of  every  Subjefl,  it  can* hardly  be 
thought  that  more  than  four  and  twenty  Shillings  are 
paid  for  the  mere  Produdl  of  the  Land.  Then  if  there 
are  eight  Acres  to  every  Subjedl,  and  every  Subjedt  for 
his  Confumption  pays  no  more  than  four  and  twenty, 
Shillings  to  the  Land,  three  Shillings  at  a  Medium  mult 
be  the  full  yearly  Value  of  every  Acre  in  your  Kingdom. 

K  3  *  Your 
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*  Your  Lands  Separated  from  the  Buildings  cannot  be 

*  valued  higher. 

‘AND  what  then  fhall  be  thought  the  yearly  Value 

*  of  the  Houfes,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  of  the 
4  Lodgings  of  your  thirteen  Millions  of  Subjedls?  What 
4  Numbers  of  thefe  are  begging  their  Bread  throughout 

*  your  Kingdom  ?  If  your  Majeity  were  to  walk  incognita 
4  through  the  very  Streets  of  your  Capital,  and  would 
4  give  a  Farthing  to  every  Beggar  that  asks  you  Alms, 
4  in  a  Walk  of  one  Hour  you  would  have  nothing  left  of 
4  a  Piftole.  How  miferable  muft  be  the  Lodgings  of  thefe 
4  Wretches  ?  Even  thofe  that  will  not  ask  your  Charity, 
4  are  huddled  together  four  or  five  Families  in  a  Houfe. 
4  Such  is  the  Lodging  in  your  Capital.  That  of  your 
4  other  Towns  is  yet  of  lefs  Value  ;  but  nothing  can  be 

*  more  ruinous  than  the  Cottages  in  the  Villages.  Six 
4  Shillings  for  the  Lodging  of  every  oneofyour  thirteen 
4  Millions  of  Subjefts  at  a  Medium,  muft  needs  be  the 
4  full  yearly  Value  of  all  the  Houfes.  So  that  at  four 
4  Shillings  for  every  Acre,  and  fix  Shillings  for  the  Lodg- 
4  ing  of  every  Subjedt,  the  Rents  of  your  whole  King- 
4  dom  will  be  lefs  than  twenty  Millions,  and  yet  a  great 
4  deal  more  than  they  were  ever  yet  found  to  be  by  the 
4  moll  exadt  Survey  that  has  been  taken. 

‘THE  next  Queftion  then  is,  how  much  of  thefe 
4  Rents  your  Majefty  will  think  fit  to  take  to  your  own 
4  Ufe.  Six  of  the  twenty  Millions  are  in  the  Hands  of  the 
4  Clergy ;  And  little  enough  for  the  Support  of  three  hun- 

*  dredthoufand  Ecclefiafticks,  with  all  their  neceflary  At- 
«  tendants;  ’tis  no  more  than  twenty  Founds  a  Year  for 

*  every  one  of  the  Mailers.  Thefe,  Sir,  are  your  beft 
4  Guards,  they  keep  your  Subjedts  loyal  in  the  midft  of  all 

*  their  Mifery  Your  Majefty  will  not  think  it  your  In- 
4  terell  to  take  any  thing  from  the  Church.  From  that 
«  which  reWins  in  the  Hands  of  your  Lay-Subjedts,  will 
4  you  be  able  to  take  more  than  five  Millions  to  your  own 
4  Ufe?  This  is  more  than  feven  Shillings  in  the  Pound ; 

4  and  then,  after  neceftary  Reparations,  together  with 
4  Lofles  by  the  failing  of  Tenants,  how  very  little  will 
4  be  left  to  the  Owners  ?  Thefe  are  Gentlemen,  who  hava 
4  never  been  bred  either  to  Trade  or  Manufadtures,  they 

*  have  no  other  way  of  Hying  than  by  their  Rents,  and 

4  when 
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*  when  thefe  (hall  be  taken  from  them,  they  mull  fly  to 

*  your  Armies,  as  to  an  Hofpital,  for  their  daily  Bread. 

‘  N  OW,  Sir,  yourMajefty  will  give  me  leave  to  exa- 

*  mine  what  are  the  Rents  of  the  United  "Netherlands ,  and 
‘  how  great  a  part  of  thefe  their  Governors  may  take  to 

*  themfelves  without  Oppreffion  of  the  Owners.  There 

*  are  in  thofe  Provinces  three  Millions  of  Acres,  and  as 
4  many  Millions  of  Subjects,  a  SubjeCt  for  every  Acre. 

4  Why  fhould  not  then  the  Angle  Acre  there  be  as  valuable 

*  as  the  eight  Acres  in  France,  fince  ’tis  to  provide  for  as 

*  many  Mouths  ?  Or  if  great  part  of  the  Proviiions  of  the 

*  People  are  fetch’d  in  by  their  T rade  from  the  Sea  or  fo- 

*  reign  Countries,  they  will  end  at  laft  in  the  Improve- 

*  ment  of  their  Lands.  I  have  often  heard,  and  am  ready 
‘  to  believe,  that  thirty  Shillings,  one  with  another,  is  lefe 

*  than  the  yearly  Value  of  every  Acre  in  thofe  Provinces. 
‘AND  how  much  lefs  than  this  will  be  the  yearly 

*  Value  of  Lodging,  for  every  one  of  their  Subjects  f 
‘  There  are  no  Beggars  in  their  Streets,  fcarce  a  Angle 

*  one  in  a  whole  Province.  Their  Families  in  great 

*  Towns  are  lodged  in  Palaces,  in  comparifon  with  thofe 

*  of  Paris:  Even  the  Houfes  in  their  Villages  are  more 
4  coftly  than  in  many  of  your  Cities.  If  fuch  is  the  Value 

*  of  their  three  Millions  of  Acres,  and  of  Lodging  for  as 

*  many  Millions  of  Subjects,  the  yearly  Rents  of  Lands 

*  and  Houfes  are  nine  Millions  in  thofe  Provinces. 
‘THEN  how  much  of  this  may  the  States  take  with- 

4  out  ruining  the  Land-Owners,  for  the  Defence  of  their 

*  People  ?  Their  Lands,  there  by  the  Cuftom  of  defcend- 

*  ing  in  equal  Shares  to  all  the  Children,  are  diftributed 
4  into  fo  many  Hands,  that  few  or  no  Perfons  are  fub- 
‘  Afted  by  their  Rents;  Land  Owners,  as  well  as  others, 

*  are  chiefly  fubfifted  by  T rade  and  Manufactures ;  and 

*  they  can  therefore  with  as  much  Eafe  part  with  half  of 
4  their  whole  Rents,  as  your  Majefty's  Subjects  can  % 

4  quarter.  The  States-General  may  as  well  take  four 
4  Millions  and  a  half  from  their  Rents,  as  your  Majelty 

*  can  five  from  thofe  of  your  Subjects. 

‘  I T  remains  now  only  to  compare  the  Excites  of  both 

*  Countries.  And  what  Excifes  can  your  Majelty  hope  to 

*  receive  by  the  Confumption  of  the  half-ftarved  and  half- 
?  naked  Beggars  in  your  Streets?  How  great  a  Part  of 

K  4  ‘  the. 
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‘  the  Price  of  all  that  is  eatjor  drunk  or  confumed  by  thofe 
5  wretched  Creatures  ?  How  'great  a  Part  of  the  Price  of 

*  Canvas,  Cloth  and  Wooden  Shoes,  that  are  everywhere 

*  worn  throughout  the  Country?  How  great  a  Part  of  the 
‘  Price  of  their  Water,  or  their  black  Bread  and  OnioHs, 

4  the  general  Diet  of  your  People  ?  If  your  Majefty  were 
4  to  receive  the  whole  Price  of  thofe  things,  your  Exche- 
‘  quer  would  hardly  run  over.  Yet  fo  much  the  greateft 
4  Part  of  your  Subjects  live  in  this  defpicable  manner, 

*  that  the  Annual  Expence  of  every  one,  at  a  Medium, 

4  can  be  no  more  than  I  have  mentioned.  One  would 

*  almofi  think  they  ftarve  themfelves  to  defraud  your 
4  Majefty  of  your  Revenues.  ’Tis  impoflsble  to  conceive 

*  that  more  than  an  eighth  Part  can  be  exercifed  from 
‘  the  Expences  of  your  Subjects  who  live  fo  very  poor- 
4  ly,  and  then  for  thirteen  Millions  of  People,  your 
‘  whole  Revenue  by  Excifes  will  amount  to  no  more 
4  than  fix  Millions  and  a  half. 

‘AND  how  much  lefs  than  this  Sum  will  the 
4  States  be  able  to  levy  by  the  fame  Tax  upon  their 
4  Subjects  ?  There  are  no  Beggars  in  that  Country. 
‘The  People  of  their  great  Towns  live  at  a  vaftly 
4  greater  Charge  than  yours.  And  even  thofe  in  their 
4  Villages  are  better  fed  and  clothed  than  the  People 
4  of  your  Towns.  At  a  Medium,  every  one  of  their 
4  Subjects  live  at  twice  the  Coft  of  thofe  of  France . 
4  Trade  and  Manufactures  are  the  things  that  furnilh 
4  them  with  Money  for  this  Expence.  Therefore  if 
4  thrice  as  much  fhall  be  Excifed  from  the  Expence  of 
4  the  Hollanders ,  yet  ftill  they  will  have  more  left  than 
4  the  Subjects  of  your  Majefty,  tho’  you  (hould  take 
4  nothing  at  all  from  them.  I  muft  believe  therefore 
4  that  ’twill  be  as  eafy  to  levy  thrice  as  much  by  Ex- 
4  cifes  upon  the  Dutch  SubjeCt  as  the  French ,  thirty 
4  Shillings  upon  the  former,  as  eafily  as  ten  upon  the 
4  latter,  and  confequently  four  Millions  and  a  half  of 
4  Pounds  upon  their  three  Millions  of  Subjects ;  fo  that 
4  in  the  whole,  by  Rents  and  Excifes,  they  will  be  able 
4  to  raife  nine  Millions  within  the  Year.  If  of  this  Sum, 
4  for  the  Maintenance  of  their  Clergy,  which  are  not  fo' 
4  numerous  as  in  France,  the  Charge  of  their  Civil  Lift, 
4  and  the  Preferyation  of  their  Dykes,  one  Million  is  to 
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‘  be  deduced,  yet  Hill  they  will  have  eight  for  their  De- 

*  fence,  a  Revenue  equal  to  two  thirds  of  your  Majefty’s. 
‘YOUR  Majefty  will  now  no  longer  wonder  that  you 

*  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  thefe  Provinces  with  half 

*  the  Power  of  your  whole  Dominions,  yet  half  is  as 

*  much  as  you  will  be  ever  able  to  employ  again!!  them. 

*  Spain  and  Germany  will  be  always  ready  to  efpoufe 

*  their  Quarrel,  their  Forces  will  be  fufficient  to  cut  out 

*  Work  for  the  other  half ;  and  I  wifh  too  you  could 

*  be  quiet  on  the  fide  of  Italy  and  England. 

‘WHAT  then  is  the  Advice  I  would  prefume  to  give 

*  your  Majefty  ?  To  disband  the  greateft  part  of  your  For- 

*  ces,  and  lave  fo  many  Taxes  to  your  People.  Your  very 

*  Dominions  make  you  too  powerful  to  fear  any  Infult 
‘  from  your  Neighbours.  To  turn  your  Thoughts  from 

*  War,  and  cultivate  the  Arts  of  Peace,  the  Tradeand  Ma- 
4  nufadlures  of  your  People  ;  this  (hall  make  you  the  molt 

*  powerful  Prince,  and  at  the  fame  time  your  Subjedlsthe 

*  richeft  of  all  other  Subjedls.  In  the  Space  of  twenty 

*  Years  they  will  be  able  to  give  your  Majefty  greater  Sums 
'  with  Eafe,  than  you  can  now  draw  from  them  with  the 
‘  greateft  Difficulty.  You  have  abundant  Materials  in 

*  your  Kingdom  to  employ  your  People,  and  they  do  not 
'  want  Capacity  to  be  employed.  Peace  and  Trade  lhall 

*  carry  out  their  Labour  to  all  the  Parts  of  Ear  of  e,  and 

*  bring  back  yearly  Treafures  to  your  Subjedls.  There: 

*  will  be  always  Fools  enough  to  purchafe  the  Manufac- 

*  tures  of  France,  tho’  France  fhould  be  prohibited  to  pur- 

*  chafe  thofe  of  other  Countries.  In  the  mean  time  your 

*  Majefty  lhall  never  want  fufficient  Sums  to  buy  now  and 

*  then  an  important  Fortrefs,  from  one  or  other  of  your 
‘  indigent  Neighbours.  But  above  all,  Peace  lhall  ingra* 
‘  date  your  Majefty  with  the  Spanijh  Nation,  during  the 

*  Life  of  their  crazy  King,  and  after  his  Death  a  few  fea- 

*  fonable  Prefents  among  his  Courtiers  lhall  purchafe  the 

*  Reverfion  of  his  Crowns,  with  all  the  Treafures  of  the 
‘  Indies,  and  then  the  World  muft  be  your  own. 

*  THIS  was  the  Subftance  of  what  was  then  faid  by 

*  Monfieur  Colbert.  The  King  was  not  at  all  offended 

*  wit  h  this  Liberty  of  his  Minilter.  He  knew  the  Value 
‘  of  the  Man,  and  foon  after  made  him  the  chief  Diredtor 
‘  of  the  Trade  and  Manufadtures  of  his  People. 

K  5  luejdayy 
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•  Dejin  ant 

Maledicere,  malefada  ne  no/cant  fua.  Ter. 

IT  happens  that  the  Letter,  which  was  in,  one  of  my 
Papers  concerning  a  Lady  ill  treated  by  the  Examiner , 
and  to  which  he  replies  by  taxing  the  Tatler  with  the 
like  Pratti.ee,  was  written  by  one  Steele,  who  put  his  Name 
to  the  Collection  of  Papers  called  Lucubrations.  It  wa* 
a  wrong  thing  in  the  Examiner  to  go  any  farther  than 
the  Guardian  for  what  is  laid  in  the  Guardian  :  But 
Cnee  Steele  owns  the  Letter,  it  is  the  fame  thing.  I 
apprehend,  by  reading  the  Examiner  over  a  feconi 
time,  that  he  infinuates,  by  the  Words  clofe  to  the 
Royal  Stamp,  he  would  have  the  Man  turned  out  of  his 
Office.  Confidering  he  is  fo  malicious,  I  cannot  but 
think  Steele  has  treated  him  very  mercifully  in  his  An- 
fwer,  which  follows.  This  Steele  is  certainly  a  very  good 
fort  of  a  Man,  and  ’tis  a  thoufand  Pities  he  does  not  un¬ 
derhand  Politicks  ;  but  if  he  is  turned  out,  my  Lady 
Ilizard  will  invite  him  down  to  our  Country  Houfe.  I 
fhall  be  very  glad  of  his  Company,  and  I’ll  certainly  leave 
fomething  to  one  of  his  Children. 

Nestor  Ironsi  d  e,  Efqv 

S  £Ry 

*■  T  A  M  obliged  to  fly  to  you  for  Refuge  from  fevere 
*■  -*■  Ufage,  which  a  very  great  Author,  the  Examiner , 

*  has  been  pleafed  te  give  me  for  what  you  have  lately 
*•  publilh’d  in  Defence  of  a  young  Lady.  He  does  not 
4  put  his  Name  to  his  Writings,  and  therefore  he  ought 
*  not  to  rtrftett  upon  the  Charatter3  of  thofe  who  pub- 
4  liekly  anfwer  for  what  they  have  produced.  Tne  Fxa- 
4  miner  and  the  Guardian,  might  have  difputed  upon  any 
-  4  Particular  they  had  thought  fit,  without  having  intro- 
&  duceti  any  tided.  Perkin,,  or.  making  any  Allulions  to, 

t  Matter* 
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*  Matters  foreign  to  the  Subject  before  them.  Bat  fine®' 

*  he  has  thought  fit,  in  his  Paper  of  May  the  8th,  tode- 

*  fend  himfelf  by  my  Example,  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  fay  to- 

*  the  Town,  (by  your  Favour  to  me,  Mr.  Ironjide)  that 

*  our  Conduft  would  Hill  be  vary  widely  different,  though 

*  I  fhould  allow  that  there  were  particular  Perfons  poin- 

*  ted  at  in  the  Places  which  he  mentions  in  the  Tatters. 

*  When  a  Satirift  feigns  a  Name,  it  mult  be  the  Guilt  of 

*  the  Perfon  attacked,  or  his  being  notorioufly  underftood 

*  Guilty  before  the  Satire  was  written,  that  can  make 

*  him  liable  to  come  under  the  fictitious  Appellation.  But 

*  whence  the  Licenfe  of  Printing  Letters  of  Peoples  real’ 

‘  Names  is  ufed,  things  may  be  affixed  to-  Mens  Charac* 

*  ters  which  are  in  the  utmoft  degree  remote  from  them. 

*  Thus  it  happens  in  the  Cafe  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham , 

*  whom  that  Gentleman  afierts  to  have  left  the  Church  7, 

*  tho  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  he  deferves  better 

*  of  all  Men  in  holy  Orders,  or  thofe  who  have  any  Re~ 

*  fpeft  for  them,  or  Religion  it  felf,  than  any  Man  in 
*•  England  can  pretend  to*  But  as  to  the  Inftances  he: 

*-  gives  againft  me.  Old  Downes  is  a  fine  piece  of  Rallery, 

*■  of  which  I  wilh  I  had  been  Author.  All  I  had  to  do  in: 

*  it,  was  to  ftrike  out  what  related  to  a  Gentlewoman: 

*  about  the  Queen,  whom  I  thought  a  Woman  free  from. 

*•  Ambition,  and  I  did  it  out  of  regard  to  Innocence. 

*■  Towel  of  the  Bath  is  reconciled  to  me,  and  has  made  me- 

*  free  of  his  Show.  T un,  Gun,  and  Pijlol  from  Waffling 

*  laughed  at  the  Reprefentation  which  was  made  of 
*■  them,  and  were  obferved  to  be  more  regular  in  their 
*-  Conduft  afterwards.  The  Character  of  Lord  Timen  is* 

*  no  odious  one,  and  to  tell  you  the  Truth,  Mr.  Ironjidi ,. 
*■  when  I  writ  it,  I  thought  it  more  like  me  my  felf  than; 

4  any  other  Man  j  and  if  I  had  in  my  Eye  any  illultrious. 

*  Perfon  who  had  the  fame  Faults  with  my  felf,  it  is  no  ■ 
*•  new,  nor  very  criminal  Self  love  to  flatter  our  felves, 

4  that  what  Weaknefles  we  have,  we  haye  in  common. 
*■  with  Great  Men.  For  the  Exaltation  of  Stile,  and  enr- 
*-  bellilhing  the  Character,  I  made  Timon  a  Lord,  and  he- 

may  be  a  very  worthy  one  for  all  that  I  have  faid  of 
him..  I  do  not  remember  the  mention  of  Don  Diege, 
4  nor  do  I  remember  that  ever  I  thought  of  Lord  N-m, 

*  in  any  Character. drawn  inany  one  Pager  ofBkkerftaf. : 

‘-New.- 
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4  Now  as  to  Polypragmon,  I  drew  it  as  the  moll  odious 
4  Image  I  could  paint  of  Ambition,  and  Polypragmon  is  to 

*  Men  of  Bufinefs  what  Sir  Fcpling  Flutter  is  to  Men  of 

*  Fafhion,  He's  Knight  of  the  Shire,  and  reprefents  you  all. 
4  Whofoever  feeks  Employment  for  his  own  private  Inte- 

*  reft.  Vanity  or  Pride,  and  not  for  the  Good  of  his 
4  Prince  and  Country,  has  his  Share  in  the  Pidlure  of  Po- 

*  lypragmon ;  and  let  this  be  the  Rule  in  examining  that 
4  Defcription,  and  I  believe  the  Examiner  will  find  others 

*  to  whom  he  would  rather  give  a  part  of  it,  than  to  the 

*  Perfon  on  whom  I  believe  he  bellows  it,  becaufe  he 

*  thinks  he  is  the  moll  capable  of  having  his  Vengeance 
‘  on  me.  But  I  fay  not  this  from  Terrors  of  what  any 

*  Man  living  can  do  to  me,  1  fpeak  it  only  to  fhow,  that 
4  I  have  not,  like  him,  fixed  odious  Images  on  Perfons, 

*  but  on  Vices.  Alas,  what  Occafion  have  I  to  draw  Peo* 
‘  pie,  whom  I  fhould  think  ill  of,  under  feigned  Names? 
4  I  have  wanted  and  abounded,  and  I  neither  fear  Poverty, 
4  nor  defireRiches ;  if  that  be  true,  why  Ihould  I  be  afraid, 
4  whenever  I  fee  occafion,  to  examine  the  Condudl  of 
4  any  of  my  Pel  low- Subjects  ?  I  fhould  fcorn  to  do  it  but 

*  from  plain  Fails,  and  at  my  own  Peril,  and  from  In- 

*  fiances  as  clear  as  the  Day.  Thus  would  I,  and  I  will 
‘  (whenever  I  think  it  my  Duty)  inquire  into  the  Beha- 
‘  viour  of  any  Man  in  England ,  if  he  is  fo  polled,  as  that 
‘  his  Errors  may  hurt  my  Country.  This  kind  of  Zeal 
‘  will  expofe  him  who  is  prompted  by  it  to  a  great  deal 
4  cf  Ill-will,  and  I  could  carry  any  Points  I  aim  at  for 

*  the  Improvement  of  my  owm  little  Affairs,  without 
4  making  my  felf  obnoxious  to  the  Refentment  of  any 
4  Perfon  or  Party;  but  alas,  what  is  there,  in  all  the  Gra- 
‘  tifications  ofSenfe,  the  Accommodations  of  Vanity,  or 

*  any  thing  that  Fortune  can  give  to  pleafe  a  human  Soul, 
4  when  they  are  put  in  Competition  with  the  Interefts  of 

*  Truth  and  Liberty  ?  Mr.  Ironfide,  I  confefs  I  writ  toyou 
4  that  Letter  concerning  the  young  Lady  of  Quality,  and 
‘  am  glad  that  my  aukward  Apology  (  as  the  Examiner 
4  calls  it)  has  produced  in  him  fo  muchRemorfeasto  make 
4  any  Reparation  to  offended  Beauty.  Tho’,  by  the  way,  the 
‘  Phrafe  of  offended  Beauty  is  Romantick,  and  has  little 
4  of  the  Compunction  which  fhould  rife  in  a  Man  that 
4  is  -begging  Pardon  of  a  Woman,  for  faying  of  her  un- 

4  juftly. 
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*  juftly,  that  fhe  had  affronted  her  God  and  her  So  vereign. 

4  However,  I  will  not  bear  hard  upon  his  Contrition ; 

*  but  am  now  heartily  ferry  I  called  him  a  Mifcreant,  that 
4  Word  I  think  fignifies  an  Unbeliever.  Me/croyant,  I 

*  take  it,  is  the  old  French  Word.  I  will  give  my  felfn© 

*  manner  ©f  Liberty  to  make  Guefles  at  him,  if  I  may 

*  fay  him ;  for  tho’  fometimes  I  have  been  told,  by  faml- 
4  liar  Friends,  that  they  faw  me  fuch  a  time  talking  te 
4  the  Examiner ;  others,  who  have  rally’d  me  upon  the 
4  Sins  of  my  Youth,  tell  me  it  is  credibly  reported  that  I 
4  have  formerly  lain  with  the  Examiner.  I  have  carried 
4  my  Point,  and  refeued  Innocence  from  Calumny  ;  and 

*  it  is  nothing  to  me,  whether  the  Examiner  writes  againft; 

*  me  in  the  Character  of  an  eftranged  Friend,  or  an  ex= 
4  afperated  Miftrefs. 

4  H  E  is  welcome  from  henceforward  to  treat  me  as 
4  he  pleafes ;  but  as  you  have  begun  to  oppofe  him,  never 

*  let  Innocence  or  Merit  be  traduced  by  him.  In  parti? 
4  cular,  I  beg  of  you,  never  let  the  Glory  of  our  Nation, 
4  who  made  France  tremble,  and  yet  has  that  Gentlenefs 
4  to  be  unable' to  bear  Oppofition  from  the  meaneft  of  his 
4  own  Countrymen,  be  calumniated  in  fo  impudent  a  man? 

*  ner,  as  in  the  Infinuation  that  he  affe&ed  a  perpetual 

*  Di&atorfhip.  Let  not  a  Set  of  Brave,  Wife  and  Honeft 

*  Men,  who  did  all  that  has  been  doneto  place  their  Queen 
4  in  fo  great  a  Figure,  as  to  fhow  Mercy  to  the  higheft 
4  Potentate  in  Europe,  be  treated  by  ungenerous  Men  as 
4  Traitors  and  Betrayers.  To  prevent  fuch  Evils  is  a 

*  Care  worthy  a  Guardian.  Thefe  are  Exercifes  worthy 
4  the  Spirit  of  a  Man,  and  you  ought  to  contemn  all  the 
4  Wit  in  the  World  againft  you,  when  you  have  the  Con- 
4  folation  that  you  adt  upon  thefe  honeft  Motives.  If  you 
4  ever  fhrink  from  them,  get  Bat  Pidgeon  to  comb  your 
"*  Noddle,  and  write  Sonnets  on  the  Smiles  of  the  Spahk- 

*  ler,  but  never  call  your  felf  Guardian  more  in  a  Nation 

*  full  of  the  Sentiments  of  Honour  and  Liberty. 

1  am,  SIR, 

Tour  mofi  humble  Servant, 

Richard  Steele,’ 

P.  S.  4  I  know  nothing  of  the  Letter  at  Morphevd s. 

Wednefday, 
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Neque  its.  porro  aut  adulatus  aut  admiratusfum  Ftrtunam 
alterius,  ut  ne  mece  posniteret.  Tull. 

IT  hasbeen  obferved  very  often,  in  Authors  Divine  and 
Profane,  that  we  are  all  equal  after  Death,  and  this 
by  way  of  Confolation,  for  that  deplorable  Superiori¬ 
ty  which  feme  among  us  feem  to  have  over  others  j  but 
it  would  be  a  Do&rine  of  much  more  comfortable  Im* 
port,  to  eftablifh  an  Equality  among  the  Living ;  for  the 
Propagation  of  which  Paradox  I  fhall  hazard  the  follow¬ 
ing  Conceits. 

I  mull  here  lay  it  down,  that  I  don’t  pretend  to  fatisfy 
every  barren  Reader,  that  all  Perfons  that  have  hitherto 
apprehended  themfelves  extremely  miferable  fhall  have 
immediate  Succour  from  the  Publication  of  this  Paper  ; 
but  fhall  endeavour  to  fhew,  that  the  Difcerning  fhall  be 
fully  convinced  of  the  Truth  of  this  Affertion,  and  there¬ 
by  obviate  all  the  Impertinent  Accufations  of  Providence 
for  the  Unequal  Diftribution  of  Good  and  Evil. 

I F  all  Men  had  Reflexion,  enough  to  be  fenfible  of  this 
Equality  of  Happinefs ;  if  they  were  not  made  uneafy 
by  Appearances  of  Superiority,  there  would  be  none  of 
that  Subordination  and  Subje&ion,  of  Thofe  that  think 
themfelves  lefs  happy,  toThofethey  think  more  fo,  which  is 
fo  very  necefl'ary  for  the  Support  of  Bufinefs  and  Pleafure. 

THE  common  Turn  of  human  Application  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  Love, Ambition  and  Avarice, and  whatever. Vic-* 
tories  we  gain  in  thefe  our  particular  Pnrfuits,  there  will 
be  always  feme  one  or  other  in  the  Paths  we  tread, 
whofe  fuperior  Happinefs  will  create  new  Uneafinefs, 
and  employ  us  in  new  Contrivances ;  and  fo  thro’  alL 
Degrees  there  will  ftill  remain  the  Infatiable  Defire  of 
feme  feeming  unacquired  Good,  to  imbitter  the  PofTefli- 
©n  of  whatever  others  we  are  accommodated  with:  And 
jf  we  fuppofe  a  Man  perfectly-  accommodated,  and  trace 
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him  through  all  the  Gradations  betwixt  Necelfity  and 
Superfluity,  we  (hall  find  that  the  Slavery  which  occafi- 
oned  hisfirft  Activity,  is  not  Abated  but  only  Diverfified. 

THOSE,  that  are  diftreffed  upon  fuch  Caufes,  as  the 
World  allows  to  warrant  the  keeneft  Affliction,  are  too 
apt,  in  the  Comparifon  of  themfelves  with  others,  to  con¬ 
clude  that  where  there  is  not  a  Similitude  of  Caufes,  there 
cannot  be  of  Affliction,  and  forget  to  relieve  themfelve* 
with  this  Confideration,  Tnat  the  little  Difappointments 
in  a  Life  of  Pleafure,  are  as  terrible  as  thofe  in  a  Life  of 
Bufinefs ;  and  if  the  End  of  one  Man  is  to  fpend  his  Time 
and  Money  as  agreeably  as  he  can,  that  of  the  other  to. 
fave  both,  an  Interruption  in  either  of  thefe  Purfuits  is 
of  equal  Confequence  to  the  Purfuers.  Befides,  as  every 
Trifle  raifes  the  Mirth  and  Gaiety  of  the  Men  of  good 
Circumftances,  fo  do  others  as  inconfiderable  expofe  them 
to  Spleen  and  Paffion,  and  as  Solomon  fays,  According  to 
their  Riches  their  Anger  rifeth. 

O  N  E  of  the  moll  bitter  Circumftances  of  Poverty  has 
been  obferved  to  be,  that  it  makes  Men  appear  Ridicu¬ 
lous  ;  but  I  believe  this  Affirmation  may  with  more  Juf- 
tice  be  appropriated  to  Riches,  fince  more  Qualifications 
are  required  to  become  a  great  Fortune,  than  even  to 
make  one  ;  and  there  are  feveral  pretty  Perfons  about 
Town,  ten  times  more  Ridiculous  upon  the  very  account 
of  a  good  Eftate,  than  they  polfibly  could  have  been  with 
the  Want  of  it. 

I  confefs,  having  a  mind  to  pay  my  Court  to  Fortune, 

I  became  an  Adventurer  in  one  of  the  late  Lotteries ;  in 
which,  though  I  got  none  of  the  great  Prizes,  I  found- 
no  Occafion  to  envy  fome  of  thofe  that  did ;  comforting 
my  felf  with  this  Contemplation,  That  Nature  and  Edu¬ 
cation  having  difappointed  all  the  Favours  Fortune  could 
bellow  upon  them,  they  had  gained  no  Superiority  by  an 
unenvied  Affluence. 

’T I S  pleafant  to  confider,  that  whilft  we  are  fomenting 
our  particular  Afflictions  to  each  other,  and  repining  at 
the  Inequality  of  Condition,  were  it  poflible  to  throw  off 
our  prefent  miferable  State,  vre  can’t  name  the  Perfon 
whole  Condition  in  every  Particular  we  would  embrace 
and  prefer  ;  and  an  impartial  Inquiry  into  the  Pride,  ill. 
Mature,  ill  Health,, G.uilt,  Spleen, or  Particularity  of  Beha¬ 
viour 
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viour  of  others,  generally  ends  in  a  Reconciliation  to  our 
dear  felves. 

THIS  my  wayofThinking  is  warranted  by  Shaiefpear, 
in  a  very  extraordinary  Manner,  where  he  makes  Richard 
the  Second,  when  depos’d  and  imprifon’d,  debating  a 
Matter,  which  would  fooa  have  been  difcufs’d  by  a  com¬ 
mon  Capacity,  whether  his  Prifon  or  Palace  was  moil  eli¬ 
gible,  and  with  very  Philofophical  Hefitation  leaving  the 
Preference  undetermined,  in  the  following  Lines. 

- * - Sometimes  am  la  King , 

'Then  Treafon  makes  me  wijh  my  felf  a  Beggar , 

And  fo  indeed  lam.  Then  crujhing  Penury 
Perfuades  me  I  was  letter  when  a  King, 

Then  am  I  King'd  again  -- .  « 

Prior  fays  very  prettily, 

Againft  our  Peace  we  arm  our  Will ; 

Amid  ft  our  Plenty  fomething  ft  ill 
For  Horfes ,  Hou/es,  Pictures,  Planting , 

To  thee,  to  me,  to  him  is  wanting. 

That  cruel  fomething  unpojfeft. 

Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the  reft. 

That  fomething,  if  we  could  obtain. 

Would  foon  create  a  future  Pain. 

GIVE  me  leave  to  fortify  my  unlearned  Reader  wit* 
•another  BitofWifdom  from  Juvenal  by  Dryden. 

Look  round  the  habitable  World,  how  few 
Know  their  own  Good,  or  knowing  it,  purfue  ? 

How  Void  of  Reafon  are  our  Hopes  and  Fears  ! 
What  in  the  Conduit  of  our  Life  appears 
So  well  deftghd,  fo  luckily  begun. 

But,  when  we  have  our  Wijk,  we  wijh  undone? 

EVEN  the  Men  that  are  diftinguifh’d  by,  and  envied 
for,  their  fuperior  Good  Senfe  and  Delicacy  ofTafte,  are 
fubjedt  to  feveral  Uneafineffes  upon  this  account,  that  the 
Men  of  lefs  Penetration  are  utter  Strangers  to  ;  and  every 
little  Abfurdity  ruffles  thefe  fine  Judgments,  which  would 
never  difturb  the  peaceful  State  of  the  lefs  Difcerning. 

I  fhall  end  thisEifay  with  the  following  Story.  There 
is  a  Gentleman  of  my  Acquaintance,  of  a  Fortune,  which 
may  not  only^be  called  eafy  but  fuperfluousj  yet  this  Per- 
.  '  fon 
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fon  has,  by  a  great  deal  of  Reflexion,  found  out  a  Me¬ 
thod  to  be  as  uneafy  as  the  worft  Circumftances  could 
have  made  him.  By  a  free  Life  he  had  fwelled  himfelf 
above  his  natural  Proportion,  and  by  a  reftrainedLife  had 
Ihrunk  below  it,  and  being  by  Nature  Splenetick,  and  by 
Leifure  more  fo,  he  began  to  bewail  this  his  Lofs  of 
Flelh  ( tho’  otherwife  in  perfect  Health )  as  a  very  melan¬ 
choly  Diminution.  He  became  therefore  the  Reverfe  of 
C&far,  and  as  a  lean  hungry-look’d  Rafcal  was  the  De¬ 
light  of  his  Eyes,  a  flat  fleek-headed  Fellow  was  his  Abo¬ 
mination.  To  fupport  himfelf  as  well  as  he  could,  he 
took  a  Servant,  for  the  very  Reafon  every  one  elfe  would 
have  refufed  him,  for  being  in  a  deep  Confumption;  and 
whilft  he  has  compared  himfelf  to  this  Creature,  and 
with  a  Face  of  infinite  Humour  contemplated  the  Decay, 
of  his  Body,  I  have  feen  the  Mailer’s  Features  propor- 
tionably  rife  into  a  Boldnefs,  as  thofe  of  his  Slave  funk 
and  grew  Languid.  It  was  his  Intereft  therefore  not  to 
fuffer  the  too  hally  Difl'olution  of  a  Being,  upon  which 
his  own,  in  fome  Meafure,  depended.  In  Ihort  the  Fel¬ 
low,  by  a  little  too  much  Indulgence,  began  to  look  gay 
and  plump  upon  his  Maker,  who,  according  to  Horace, 
Invidus  alterius  macrefcit  rebus  opimis  i 
and  as  he  took  him  only  for  being  in  a  Confumption,  by 
the  fame  way  of  thinking,  he  found  it  abfolutely  necelfa- 
ry  to  difmifs  him  for  not  being  in  one ;  and  has  told  me 
fince,  that  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  very  difficult  Matter  to 
furnilh  himfelf  with  a  Footman  that  is  not  altogether  as 
happy  as  himfelf. 

N°  55.  Thurfday ,  May  14. 

* - $U!S  evim  Hiirtutem  ampledtitur  ipfam , 

Pramia  fi  tollas  .?-■  Juv. 

IT  is  ufual  with  Polemical  Writers  to  objeft  ill  De- 
figns  to  their  Adverfaries.  This  turns  their  Argu-  - 
•  u  ment  1Bt0  Sat*re>  which  inflead  of  (hewing  an  Error 
inthe  Underllan  ding,  tends  only  to  expofe  the  Morals  of 

thofe 
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thofe  they  write  againft.  I  fhall  not  aft  after  this  man¬ 
ner  with  refpeft  to  the  Tree-thinkers.  Virtue,  and  the 
Happinefs  of  Society,  are  the  great  Ends  which  all  Men 
xught  to  promote,  and  fome  of  that  Seft  would  be  thought 
to  have  at  Heart  above  the  reft  of  Mankind.  But  fup- 
pofing  thofe  who  make  that  Profeftion  to  carry  on  a  good 
D-dign  in  the  Simplicity  of  their  Hearts,  and  according 
to  their  beft  Knowledge,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
thofe  well-meaning  Souls,  while  they  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
commend  Virtue,  have  in  reality  been  advancing  the 
Jnterefts  of  Vice,  which  as  I  take  to  proceed  from  their 
Ignorance  of  Human  Nature,  we  may  hope,  when  they 
become  fenfible  of  their  Miftake,  they  will,  in  confe- 
quence  of  that  beneficent  Principle,  they  pretend  to  aft 
upon,  reform  their  Praftice  for  the  future. 

THE  Sages  whom  I  have  in  my  Eye  fpeak  of  Vir¬ 
tue  as  the  moll  amiable  thing  in  the  World  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  extol  her  Beauty,  they  take  care  to 
leflen  her  Portion.  Such  Innocent  Creatures  are  they, 
and  fo  great  Strangers  to  the  World,  that  they  think  this 
a  likely  Method  ro  increafe  the  Number  of  her  Admirers. 

VI RTUE  has  in  her  felf  the  moft  engaging  Charms  ; 
and  C'hriftianity,  as  it  places  her  in  the  ftrongeft  Light, 
and  adorned  with  all  her  Native  Attraftions,  fo  it  kindles 
a  new  Fire  in  the  Soul,  by  adding  to  them  the  unutterable 
Rewards  which  attend  her  Votaries  in  an  Eternal  State. 
Or  if  there  are  Men  of  a  Saturnine  and  heavy  Com¬ 
plexion,  who  are  not  eafiiy  lifted  up  by  Hope,  there  is 
the  Profpcft  of  everlafting  Punifhments.  to  agitate  their 
Souls,  and  frighten  them  into  the  Praftice  of  Virtue,  and 
an  Averfion  from  Vice. 

WHEREAS  your  fober  free-thinkers  tell  you, 
that  Virtue  indeed  is  beautiful,  and  Vice  deformed  :  the 
former  deferves  your  Love,  and  the  latter  your  Abhor¬ 
rence  ;  but  then,  it  is  for  their  own  Sake,  or  on  Account 
cf  the  Good  and  Evil  which  immediately  attend  them, 
and  are  infeparable  from  their  refpeftive  Natures.  As 
for  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  or  Eternal  Punifhments 
and  Rewards,  thofe  are  openly  ridiculed,  or  rendered 
fufpicious  by  the  moft  fly  and  laboured  Artifice. 

I  will  not  fay,  thefe  Men  aft  treacheroufly  in  the 
Caufe  of  Virtue  j  but,  will  any  one  deny,  that  they  aft 

foolilhly. 
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foolilhly,  who  pretend  to  advance  the  Intereft  of  it  by 
deftroying  or  weakning  the  ftrongeft  Motives  to  it,  which 
are  accommodated  to  all  Capacities,  and  fitted  to  work 
on  all  Difpofitions,  and  enforcing  thofe  alone  which  can 
affeft  only  a  generous  and  exalted  Mind  ? 

SURELY  they  mull  be  deftitute  of  Paffion  them- 
felves,  and  unacquainted  with  the  Force  it  hath  on  the 
Minds  of  others,  who  can  imagine  that  the  mere  Beau¬ 
ty  of  Fortitude,  Temperance  and  Juftice,  is  fufficient  to 
fuftain  the  Mind  of  Man  in  a  fevers  Ceurfe  of  Self-denial 
againft  all  the  Temptations  of  prefent  Profit  and  Senfuality. 

I T  is  my  Opinion  the  Free-thinkers  Ihould  be  treated 
as  a  Set  of  poor  ignorant  Creatures,  that  have  not  Senfe 
to  difeover  the  Excellency  of  Religion;  it  being  evident 
thofe  Men  are  no  Witches,  nor  likely  to  be  guilty  of  any 
deepDefign,  who  proclaim  aloud  to  the  World,  that  they 
have  lefs  Motives  to  Honefly  than  the  reft  of  their  Fel- 
low-Subjefts ;  who  have  all  the  Inducements  to  th«  Exer- 
cife  of  any  Virtue  which  a  Free-thinker  can  poffibly 
have,  and  befides,  the  Expectation  of  never-ending  Hap- 
pinefsor  Mifery  as  the  Confequence  of  their  Choice. 

ARE  not  Men  a&uated  by  their  FalTions,  and  are 
rot  Hope  and  Fear  the  molt  powerful  of  our  Paffions  ? 
and  are  there  any  Objefts  which  can  roufe  and  awaken 
our  Hopes  and  Fears,  like  thole  Profpefts  that  warm  and 
penetrate  the  Heart  of  a  Chriftian,  but  are  not  regarded 
by  a  Free-thinker  ? 

I T  is  not  only  a  clear  Point,  that  a  Chriftian  break* 
through  ftronger  Engagements  whenever  he  furrendera 
himfelf  to  commit  a  criminal  Aftion,  and  is  ftung  with  a 
fharper  Remorfe  after  it,  than  a  Free-thinker ;  but  it 
Ihould  even  feem  that  a  Man  who  believes  no  future 
State,  would  aft  a  foolifh  Part  in  being  thoroughly  ho- 
neft.  For  what  Reafon  is  there  why  fuch  a  one  Ihould 


poftpone  his  own  private  Intereft  or  Pleafure  to  the  doing 
his  Duty  ?  If  a  Chriftian  foregoes  fome  prefent  Advantage 
for  the  fake  of  his  Confcience,  he  afts  accountably,  be- 
caufe  it  is  with  the  View  of  gaining  fome  greater  future 
Good.  But  he  that,  having  no  fuch  View,  fhould  yet 
confcientioufly  deny  himfelf  a  prefent  Good  in  any  Inci¬ 
dent  where  he  may  fave  Appearances,  is  altogether  a« 
iupid  ai  he  that  would  truft  him  at  fuch  a  Junfture. 

IT 
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IT  will,  perhaps,  be  faid,  that  Virtue  is  her  own  Re¬ 
ward,  that  a  Hatural  Gratification  attends  good  Actions, 
which  is  alone  fufficient  to  excite  Men  to  the  Perfor¬ 
mance  of  them.  But  although  there  is  nothing  more  lovely 
than  Virtue,  and  the  Practice  of  it  is  the  lureft  way  to 
folid,  natural  Happinefs,  even  in  this  Life;  yet  Titles, 
Ellates,  and  fantaftical  Pleafures,  are  more  ardently 
fought  after  by  moft  Men,  than  the  natural  Gratifica¬ 
tions  of  a  reafoaable  Mind ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  Virtue  and  Innocence  are  not  always  the  readied 
Methods  to  attain  that  fort  of  Happinefs.  Befides,  the 
Fumes  of  Paffion  muft  be  allayed,  and  Reafon  mull  burn 
brighter  than  ordinary,  to  enable  Men  to  fee  and  relilh 
all  the  native  Beauties  and  Delights  of  a  virtuous  Life. 
And  tho’  we  fhould  grant  our  Free-thinkers  to  be  a  Set 
of  refined  Spirits,  capable  only  of  being  enamoured .  of 
Virtue,  yet  what  would  become  of  the  Bulk  of  Mankind 
who  have  grofs  Under  Handings,  but  lively  Senfes  and 
flrong  Paffions?  What  a  Deluge  of  Lull,  and  Fraud, 
and  Violence  would  in  a  little  time  overflow  the  whole 
Nation,  if  thefe  wife  Advocates  for  Morality  were  uni- 
verfally  hearkened  to  ?  Laftly,  Opportunities  do  fome- 
times  offer  in  which  a  Man  may  wickedly  make  his  For¬ 
tune,  or  indulge  a  Pleafure,  without  fear  of  T emporal 
Damage,  either  in  Reputation,  Health,  or  Fortune.  In 
fuch  Cafes  what  Reflraint  do  they  lie  under  who  have  no 
Regards  beyond  the  Grave?  the  inward  Compunctions 
of  a  wicked,  as  well  as  the  Joys  of  an  upright  Mind, 
being  grafted  on  the  Senfe  of  another  State. 

THE  Thought,  that  our  Exigence  terminates  with 
ibis  Life ,  doth  naturally  check  the  Soul  in  any  generous 
Purfuit,  contract  her  Views,  and  fix  them  on  temporary 
and  felfifh  Ends.  It  dethrones  the  Reafon,  extinguiffies  all 
Noble  and  Heroick  Sentiments,  and  fubjeCts  the  Mind  to 
the  Slavery  of  every  prefent  Paffion.  The  wife  Heathens 
of  Antiquity  were  not  ignorant  of  this;  hence  they  en¬ 
deavour'd  by  Fables,  and  ConjeCtures,  and  the  Glimmer¬ 
ings  of  Nature,  to  poffefs  the  Minds  of  Men  with  the  Be¬ 
lief  of  a  future  State,  which  has  been  fince  brought  to 
light  by  the  Gofpel,  and  is  now  moft  inconfiftently  de- 
cry’d  by  a  few  weak  Men,  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
they  promote  Virtue  by  turning  Religion  into  Ridicule. 
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fhiid  mentem  traxijfe  polo,  quid  profuit  ahum 
Erexijfie  caput  ?  pecudum  Ji  more  per  err  ant.  Claud. 

I  Was  confidering  laft  Night,  when  I  could  not  fleep, 
how  noble  a  Part  of  the  Creation  Man  was  defigned  to 
be,  and  how  djitinguilhed  in  all  his  Actions  above  other 
Earthly  Creatures.  From  whence  I  fell  to  take  a  View  of 
the  Change  and  Corruption  which  he  has  introduced  into 
his  own  Condition,  the  grovelingAppetites,  the  mean  Cha¬ 
racters  of  Senfe,  and  wild  Courfesof  Paffions,  that  call  him 
from  the  Degree  in  which  Providence  had  placed  him, 
the  debafmg  himfelf  with  Qualifications  not  his  own,  and 
his  degenerating  into  a  lower  Sphere  of  ACtion.  This  in- 
fpired  me  with  a  Mixture  of  Contempt  and  Anger ;  which, 
however,  was  not  fo  violent  as  to  hinder  the  Return  of 
Sleep,  but  grew  coufufed  as  that  came  upon  me,  and 
made  me  end  my  Reflexions  with  giving  Mankind  the 
opprobrious  Names  of  Inconfiderate,  Mad  and  Foolilh. 

HERE  methought,  where  my  waking  Reafon  left 
the  Subjeft,  my  Fancy  purfued  it  in  a  Dream ;  and  I 
imagined  my  felf  in  a  loud  Soliloquy  of  Palfion,  railing  at 
my  Species,  and  walking  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  Compa¬ 
ny  I  defpifed  ;  when  two  Men  who  had  over-heard  me 
made  up  on  either  hand.  Thefe  I  obferved  had  many 
Features  in  common,  which  might  occafion  the  Millake 
of  one  for  the  other  in  thofe  to  whom  they  appear  An¬ 
gle  ;  but  I,  who  faw  them  together,  could  eafily  perceive, 
that  though  there  was  an  Air  of  Severity  in  each,  it  was 
tempered  with  a  natural  Sweetnefs  in  the  one,  and  by 
turns  conftrained  or  ruffled  by  the  Defigns  of  Malice  in 
the  other. 

I  was  at  a  Lofs  to  know  the  Reafon  of  their  joining 
me  fo  briskly,  when  he  whofe  Appearance  difpleafed  me 
moll,  thus  addrefled  his  Companion,  Pray  Brother  let 
him  alone,  and  we  lhall  immediately  fee  him  transformed 
into  a  Tiger.  This  {truck  me  with  Horror,  which  the 

other 
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other  perceived,  and  pitying  my  Diforder,  bid  me  be 
ef  good  Courage,  for  though  I  had  been  Savage  in  my 
Treatment  of  Mankind,  (whom  I  fhould  rather  reform 
than  rail  againft )  he  would,  however,  endeavour  to 
refcue  me  from  my  Danger.  At  this  I  looked  a  little 
more  chearful,  and  while  I  teltified  my  Refignation  to 
him,  we  faw  the  Angry  Brother  fling  away  from  us  in  a 
Pafiion  for  his  Difappointment.  Being  now  left  to  my 
Friend,  I  went  back  with  him  at  his  De lire,  that  I  might 
know  the  Meaning  of  thofe  Words  which  had  fo  af¬ 
frighted  me. 

AS  we  went  along,  To  inform  you,  fays  he,  with 
whom  you  have  this  Adventure,  my  Name  is  Reproof, 
and  his  Reproach,  both  born  of  the  fame  Mother,  but  of 
different  Fathers.  Truth  is  our  common  Parent.  Friend- 
Jbip,  who  faw  her,  fell  in  Love  with  her,  and  fhe  being 
pleafed  with  him,  he  begat  me  upon  her,  but  a  while 
after  Enmity  lying  in  Ambulh  for  her,  became  the  Father 
of  him  whom  you  faw  along  with  me.  The  Temper  of 
our  Mother  inclines  us  to  the  fame  fort  of  Bufinefs,  the 
informing  Mankind  of  their  Faults ;  but  the  different 
Complexions  of  our  Fathers  make  us  differ  in  our  De- 
figns  and  Company.  I  have  a  natural  Benevolence  in 
my  Mind  which  engages  me  with  Friends,  and  he  a  na¬ 
tural  Impetuoflty  in  his,  which  cafts  him  among  Enemies. 

A  S  he  thus  difcourfed  we  came  to  a  Place  where 
there  were  three  Entrances  into  as  many  feveral  Walks, 
which  lay  aflde  of  one  another.  We  paffed  into  the  mid- 
dlemoft,  a  plain  ftraight  regular  Walk,  fet  with  T rees, 
which  added  to  the  Beauty  of  the  Place,  but  did  not  fo 
clofe  their  Boughs  over  head  as  to  exclude  the  Light 
from  it.  Here  as  we  walked  I  was  made  to  obferve, 
how  the  Road  on  one  hand  was  full  of  Rocks  and  Pre¬ 
cipices,  over  which  Reproach  ( who  had  already  gotten 
thither)  was  furioufly  driving  unhappy  Wretches;  the 
other  fide  was  all  laid  out  in  Gardens  of  gaudy  Tulips, 
amongft  whofe  Leaves  the  Serpents  wreath’d,  and  at  the 
end  of  every  grafly  Walk  the  fnchantrefs  Flattery  was 
weaving  Bowers  to  lull  Souls  afleep  in.  We  continued 
{till  walking  on  the  middle  way,  ’till  we  arrived  at  a 
Building  in  which  it  terminated.  This  was  formerly 
erefted  by  Truth  for  a  Watch-Tower,  from  whence  fhe 
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took  a  View  of  the  Earth,  and,  as  fee  few  occafion, 
lent  out  Reproof,  or  even  Reproach ,  for  our  Reforma- 
tl0n’  j  9ver  l^e  Door  I  took  notice  that  a  Face  was 
carved  with  a  Heart  upon  the  Lips  of  it,  and  prefently 
called  to  mind  that  this  was  the  Ancients  Emblem  of 
Sincerity.  In  the  Entrance  I  met  with  Freedom  of  Speech 
and  Gomplaifance,  who  had  for  a  long  time  looked  upon 
one  another  as  Enemies ;  but  Reproof  has  fo  happily 
brought  them  together,  that  they  now  ad  as  Friends  and 
Fellow-Agents  in  the  feme  Family.  Before  I  afcended 
the  Stairs,  I  had  my  Eyes  purified  by  a  Water  which 
made  me  fee  extremely  dear,  and  I  think  they  feid  it 
prung  in  a  Fit,  from  whence  (as  Democritus  had  reported) 
they  formerly  brought  up  Truth,  who  had  hid  her  felf 
»  Jr'  }  Wa®  then  admitted  to-  the  upper  Chamber  of 
rrolped,  which  was  called  the  Knowledge  of  Mankind', 
C  Window  was  no  fooner  opened  but  I  perceived 
the  Clouds  to  roll  off  and  part  before  me,  and  a  Scene 

p  rVie  yancty  of  the  World  Ptefented  it  felf. 

B  UT  how  different  was  Mankind  in  this  View,  from 
what  it  ufed  to  appear !  Methought  the  very  Shape  of 
moft  of  them  was  loft;  feme  had  the  Heads  of  Dogs, 
ethers  of  Apes  or  Parrots,  and  in  fhort,  wherever  any 
one  took  upon  him  the  inferior  and  unworthy  Qualities 
of  other  Creatures,  the  Change  of  his  Soul  became  vifible 
in  ius  Countenance.  The  ftrutting  Pride  of  him  who  is 
endued  with  Brutality  inftead  of  Courage  made  his  Face 
ihoot  out  into  the  Form  of  a  Horfe's;  his  Eyes  became 
prominent,  his  Noftrils  widened,  and  his  Wig  untying 
flowed  down  on  one  fide  of  his  Neck  in  a  waving  Mane 
-t  he  I  alkativenefs  of  thofe  who  love  the  Ill-nature  of 
Converfetion  made  them  turn  into  AJfemhlies  of  Geefe, 
them  Lips  hardened  to  Bills  by  eternal  ufing,  they  gabbled 
for  Diverfion,  they  hilled  in  Scandal,  and  their  Ruffles 
falling  back  on  their  Arms,  a  Succeffion  oflittle  Feathers 
appeared,  which  formed  Wings  for  them  to  flutter  with 
from  one  Vifit  to  another.  The  Envious  and  Malicious 
lay  on  the  Ground  with  the  Heads  of  different  forts  of 
Serpents,  and  not  endeavouring  to  ereft  themfelves,  but 
meditating  Mifchief  to  others,  they  fuck’d  the  Poifon  of 
the  Earth,  Sharpened  their  Tongues  to  Stings  upon  the 
atones,  and  roll’d  their  Trains  unperceivably  beneath 
*  their 
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.  their  Habits.  The  Hypocritical  Oppreflors  wore  the  Face 
of  Crocodiles,  their  Mouths  were  Inftruments  of  Cruelty, 
their  Eyes  of  Deceit;  they  committed  Wickednefs,  and 
bemoaned  that  there  fhould  be  fo  much  of  it  in  the 
World;  they  devoured  the  Unwary,  and  wept  over  the 
Remains  of  them.  The  Covetous  had  fo  hooked  and  worn 
their  Fingers  by  counting  Intereft  upon  Intereft,  that  they 
were  converted  to  the  Claws  of  Harpies,  and  thefe  they 
Hill  were  ftretching  out  for  more,  yet  ftill  feem’d  unfatis- 
fy’d  with  their  Acquifitions.  The  Sharpers  had  the  Looks 
of  Camelions;  they  every  Minute  changed  their  Ap¬ 
pearance,  and  fed  on  Swarms  of  Flies  which  fell  as  fo 
many  Cullies  amongft  them.  The  Bully  feem’d  a  Dung- 
hil  Coek,  he  crefted  well,  and  bore  his  Comb  aloft;  he 
was  beaten  by  almoft  every  one,  yet  ftill  fung  for  Tri¬ 
umph  ;  and  only  the  mean  Coward  prick’d  up  the  Ears 
of  a  Hare  to  fly  before  him.  Criticks  were  turn’d  into 
Cats,  whofePleafure  and  Grumbling  go  together.  Fops 
were  Apes  in  embroider’d  Jackets.  Flatterers  were  curl’d 
Spaniels,  fawning  and  crouching.  The  Crafty  had  the 
Face  of  a  Fox,  the  Slothful  of  an  Afs,  the  Cruel  of  a 
Waif,  the  Ill-bred  of  a  Bear,  the  Leachers  were  Goats, 
and  the  Gluttons  Swine.  Drunkennefs  was  the  only  Vice 
that  did  not  change  the  Face  of  its  Profeffors  into  that  of 
another  Creature;  but  this  I  took  to  be  far  from  a  Privi¬ 
lege,  for  thefe  two  Reafons ;  becaufe  it  fufficiently  de¬ 
forms  them  of  it  felf,  and  becaufe  none  of  the  lower  Rank 
of  Beings  is  guilty  of  fo  foolilh  an  Intemperance. 

A  S  I  was  taking  a  View  of  thefe  Reprefentations  of 
Things,  without  any  more  Order  than  is  ufual  in  a  Dream, 
or  in  the  Confufton  of  the  World  it  felf,  I  perceived  a 
Concern  within  me  for  what  I  faw ;  my  Eyes  began  to 
moiften,  and  as  if  the  Virtue  of  that  Water  with  which 
they  were  purified  was  loft  for  a  time,  by  their  being 
touched  with  that  which  arofe  from  a  Paflion,  the  Clouds 
immediately  began  to  gather  again,  and  clofe  from  either 
hand  upon  theProfpeft.  I  then  turned  towards  my  Guide, 
who  addrefled  himfelf  to  me  after  this  manner.  Yoa 
have  feen  the  Condition  of  Mankind  when  it  defcends 
from  its  Dignity ;  now  therefore  guard  your  felf  from 
that  Degeneracy  by  a  modeft  Greatnefs  of  Spirit  on  one 
fide,  and  a  confcious  Shame  on  the  other.  Endeavour 
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alfo  with  a  Generality  of  Goodnefs  to  make  your  Friends 
aware  of  it  ;  let  them  know  what  Defects  you  perceiv'e 
are  growing  upon  them ;  handle  the  Matter  as  you  fee 
Reafon,  either  with  the  Airs  of  fevere  or  humourous  Af¬ 
fection  ;  fometimes  plainly  defcribing  the  Degeneracy  in 
its  full  proper  Colours,  or  at  other  times  letting  them 
know  that  if  they  proceed  as  they  have  begun,  you  give 
them  to  fuch  a  Day,  or  fo  many  Months,  to  turn  Bears, 
Wolves  or  Foxes,  6fc.  Neither  negledt  your  more  remote 
Acquaintance,  where  you  fee  any  worthy  and  fufceptible 
of  Admonition ;  expofe  the  Bealts  whofe  Qualities  yoa 
fee  them  putting  on,  where  you  have  no  mind  to  en¬ 
gage  with  their  Perfons.  The  Podibility  of  their  apply¬ 
ing  this  is  very  obvious:  The  Egyptians  law  it  fo  clearly, 
that  they  made  the  Pictures  of  Animals  explain  their 
Minds  to  one  another  inftead  of  Writing;  and  indeed  it 
is  hardly  to  be  milled,  iince  JEfop  took  them  out  of 
their  Mute  Condition,  and  taught  them  to  fpeak  for 
themfelves  with  relation  to  the  AChons  of  Mankind. 

M  Y  Guide  had  thus  concluded,  and  I  was  promiling 
to  write  down  what  was  Blown  me  for  the  Service  of  the 
World,  when  I  was  awaken’d  by  a  zealous  old  Servant 
of  mine,  who  brought  me  the  Examiner,  and  told  me 
with  Looks  full  of  Concern,  he  was  afraid  I  was  in  it 
again. 

N°  57.  Saturday,  May  16. 


Quam  multa  injujia  a<  prava  fiunt  moribus  !  Ter. 

IT  isofnofmall  Concern  tome  that  the  Interefts  of 
Virtue  are  fupplanted  by  common  Cuilom,  and  Re¬ 
gard  for  indifferent  things.  Thus  Mode  andFalhion 
defend  the  moll  abfurd  and  unjuft  Proceedings,  and  no 
Body  is  out  of  Countenance  for  doing  what  every  Body 
praCtifes,  though  at  the  fame  time  there  is  no  one  wh# 
is  not  convinced  in  his  own  Judgment  of  the  Errors  in 
V  ©  l.  I,  L  which 
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which  he  goes  on  with  the  Multitude.  My  Correfpon- 
dent,  who  writes  me  the  following  Letter,  has  put  to¬ 
gether  a  great  many  Points  which  would  deferve  ferious 
Confideranon.  as  much  as  things  which  atfiril  Appearance 
bear  a  weightier  AfpeCt.  He  recites  almofi:  all  the  little 
Arts  that  are  ufed  in  the  way  to  Matrimony,  by  the  Pa¬ 
rents  of  young  Women.  There  is  nothing  more  common 
than  for  People,  who  have  good  and  worthy  Characters, 
to  run,  without  RefpeCt  to  the  Laws  of  Gratitude,  into 
the  moft  exorbitant  Demands  for  their  Children,  upon 
no  other  Foundation  than  that  which  Ihould  incline 
them  to  the  quite  contrary,  the  unreferved  Affeftion  of 
the  Lover.  I  lhall  at  this  time,  by  inferting  my  Corre- 
fpondent’s  Letter,  lay  fuch  Offences  before  all  Parents 
and  Daughters  refpe&ively,  and  rei’erve  the  particular 
Inllances  to  be  conhdered  in  future  Precautions. 

Te  Nestor  Ironside,  Efq ; 

S  I R, 

-*  T  Have  for  fome  time  retired  my  felf  from  the  T own 
£  JL  and  Bufinefs  to  a  little  Seat,  where  a  pleafant  Cham- 

*  pian  Country,  good  Roads  and  healthful  Air  tempt  me 
£  often  Abroad,  and  being  a  fingle  Man  have  contracted 

*  more  Acquaintance  than  is  fuitable  to  my  Years,  or  a- 
£  greeableto  the  Intentions  of  Retirement  I  brought  down 
‘  with  me  hither.  Among  others,  I  have  a  young  Neigh- 

*  bour,  who,  yellerday,  imparted  to  me  the  Hiftory  of 
T  an  honourable  Amour,  which  has  been  carried  on  a 
‘  confiderable  time  with  a  great  deal  of  Love  on  his  fide, 
£  and  (as  he  fays  he  has  been  made  to  believe)  withfome- 
*■  thing  very  unlike  Averfion  on  the  young  Lady’s.  But 
£  l'o  Matters  have  been  contrived,  that  he  could  never  get 

*  to  know  her  Mind  throughly  :  When  lie  was  firll  ac- 
£  quainted  with  her,  he  might  be  as  intimate  with  her  as 
e  other  People  ;  but  fince  he  iirll  declared  his  Paflion,  he 
1  has  never  been  admitted  to  wait  upon  her,  or  to  fee  her, 
c  other  than  in  Publick.  If  he  went  to  her  Father’s  Houfe, 
‘  and  defired  to  vifit  her,  lhe  was  either  to  be  Sick,  or 
£  out  of  the  way,  and  no  body  would  come  near  him  in 
f  two  Hours,  and  then  he  Ihould  be  received  as  if  he 
c  had  committed  fome  ilrange  Ofignce.  If  he  asked  her 

*  Father’s 
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*  Father’s  leave  to  vilit  her,  the  old  Gentleman  was  mute. 

*  If  he  put  it  Negatively,  and  asked  if  he  refufed  it,  the 

*  Father  would  anfwer  with  a  Smile,  No,  I  don't  fay  ft 

*  neither.  Jf  they  talked  of  the  Fortune,  he  had  ccnfi- 

*  dered  hisCircumftances,  and  it  every  Day  diminilhed. 

*  If  the  Settlements  came  into  Debate,  he  had  confidered 

*  the  young  Gentleman’s  Eftate,  and  daily  increafed  his 

*  Expeditions  If  the  Mother  was  confulted,  fhe  was 

*  mightily  for  the  Match,  but  affedted  flrangely  the  Ihew- 

*  ingher  Cunning  in  perplexing  Matters,  ft  went  off 

*  feemingly  feveral  times,  but  my  young  Neighbour’s 

*  Paffion  was  fuch  that  it  eafily  revived  upon  theleall  En- 
‘  couragement  given  him;  but  tired  out  with  Writing 

*  (the  only  Liberty  allowed  him)  and  receiving  Anfwers, 

*  at  Crofs  Purpofes,  deftitute  of  all  Hopes,  he  at  length 

*  wrote  a  formal  Adieu;  but  it  was  very  unfortunately 

*  timed,  for  foon  after  he  had  the  long-wiih’d-for  Oppor- 

*  tunity  of  finding  her  at  a  diltance  from  her  Parents. 

‘  Struck  with  the  joyful  News,  in  heat  of  Paffion,  refo- 
‘  lute  to  do  any  thing  rather  than  leave  her,  down  he 
‘  comes  Poll,  diredtly  to  the  Houfe  where  fne  was,  vvith- 

*  out  any  preparatory  Intercelfion  after  the  Provocation 
‘  of  an  Adieu.  She,  in  a  premeditated  Anger  to  fhew 

*  her  Refentment,  refufed  to  fee  him.  He,  in  a  kind  of 

*  fond  Phrenzy,  abfent  from  himfelf,  and  exafperatedinto 

*  Rage,  curfed  her  heartily ;  but  returning  to  himfelf, 

*  was  all  Confufion,  Repentance  and  Submilfion,  but  in 

*  vain ;  the  Lady  continued  inexorable,  and  fo  the  Affair 

*  ended  in  a  manner  that  renders  them  very  unlikely  ever 

*  to  meet  again.  Through  the  Purfuit  of  the  whole  Story 

*  (whereof  I  give  but  a  Ihsrt  Abftradt)  my  young  Neigh- 

*  boar  appeared  fo  touched,  and  difcover’d  fuch  certain 

*  Marks  of  unfeigned  Love,  that  I  can’t  but  be  heartily 

*  forry  for  them  both.  When  he  was  gone,  I  fat  down 
‘  immediately  to  my  Scrutore,  to  give  you  the  Account, 

*  whofe  Bufinefs,  as  a  Guardian,  it  is  to  tell  your  Wards 

*  what  is  to  be  avoided,  as  well  as  what  is  fit  to  be  done. 

4  And  I  humbly  propofe,  that  you  will  upon  this  Occafion 
4  extend  your  Inftruftions  to  all  forts  of  People  concern- 

*  ed  in  Treaties  of  this  Nature,  (which,  of  all  others,  do 
‘  moll  nearly  concern  Human  Life)  fuch  as  Parents, 

*  Daughters,  Lovers,  and  Confidents  of  both  Sexes.  I 

L  2  ‘  defire 
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*  defire  leave  to  obferve,  that  the  Miftakes  in  this  Court- 
e  lhip  (which  might  otherwife  probably  have  fucceeded 

*  happily)  feem  chiefly  thefe  four,  viz. 

*  1 .  THE  Father’s  clefe  Equivocal  Management,  fo 
c  as  always  to  keep  a  Refervation  to  ufe  upon  Occafion, 

*  when  he  found  himfelf  preft. 

‘  2.  THE  Mother’s  a Ae fling  to  appear  extremely 
Artful. 

*  3.  A  Notion,  in  the  Daughter,  (who  is  a  Lady  of 

*  Angular  Good  Senfe  and  Virtue)  that  no  Man  can  love 
‘  her  as  he  ought,  who  can  deny  any  thing  her  Parents 

<  demand. 

‘  4.  CARRYING  on  the  Affair  by  Letters  and 

*  Confidents,  without  fufficient  Interviews. 

‘  I  think  you  cannot  fail  obliging  many  in  the  World, 

*  befides  my  young  Neighbour  and  me,  if  you  pleafe 
■*  to  give  your  Thoughts  upon  Treaties  of  this  Nature, 

*  wherein  all  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  this  Nation  (in 

*  the  unfortunate  Methods  Marriages  are  at  prefent  in) 

*  come  at  one  time  or  other  unavoidably  to  be  en- 

*  gaged  i  efpecially  it’s  my  humble  Requeft  you  will  be 

<  particular  in  fpeaking  to  the  following  Points,  to  wit, 

‘  1 .  WHETHER  Honourable  Love  ought  to  be 

*  mentioned  firft  to  the  young  Lady  or  her  Parents. 

*  2.  IF  to  the  young  Lady  firft,  whether  a  Man  is 

*  obliged  to  comply  with  all  the  Parents  demand  after- 

*  wards,  under  Pain  of  breaking  off  dilhonourably. 

‘  3.  I F  to  the  Parents  firft,  whether  the  Lover  may  in- 
c  Aft  upon  what  the  Father  pretends  to  give,  and  refufe 

*  to  make  fuch  Settlement  as  muft  incapacitate  him  for 

*  any  thing  afterwards,  without  juft  Imputation  of  being 

*  Mercenary,  or  putting  a  Slight  upon  the  Lady,  by  en- 

*  tertaining  Views  upon  the  Contingency  of  her  Death. 

‘  WHAT  InftruCtions  a  Mother  ought  to  give 

*  her  Daughter  upon  fuch  Occafions,  and  what  the  old 

*  Lady’s  Part  properly  is  in  fuch  Treaties,  her  Husband 

*  being  alive. 

*  5 .  H  O  W  far  a  young  Lady  is  in  Duty  obliged  to 

*  obferve  her  Mother’s  Directions,  and  not  to  receive  any 

*  Letters  or  Meflages  without  her  Knowledge . 

‘  6.  HOW  far  a  Daughter  is  obliged  to  exert  the  Pow¬ 
der  the  has  over  her  Lover,  for  the  Eafeand  Advantage 

of 
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*  of  her  Father  and  his  Family  ;  and  how  far  Ihe  may 
4  confult  and  endeavour  the  Intereft  of  the  Family  fhe 
‘  is  to  marry  into. 

‘  7.  HO  W  far  Letters  and  Confidents  of  both  Sexes 
4  may  regularly  be  employed,  and  wherein  they  are  im- 

*  proper. 

‘  8.  W  H  E  N  a  young  Lady’s  Pen  is  employed  about 
4  Settlements,  Fortunes,  or  the  like,  whether  it  be  an  Af- 

*  front  to  give  the  fame  Anfwers  as  if  it  had  been  in  the 
4  Hand- Writing  of  thofe  that  inftrufted  her. 

‘  LASTLY,  bepleafed  at  yourLeifure  to  correct  that 
4  too  common  way  among  Fathers,  of  publishing  in  the 
4  World,  that  they  will  give  their  Daughters  twice  the 
4  Fortune  they  really  intend,  and  thereby  draw  young 
4  Gentlemen,  whofe  Eflates  are  often  in  Debt,  into  a  Di- 
4  lemma,  either  of  eroding  a  fixed  Inclination,  contraft- 
4  ed  by  a  long  Habit  of  thinking  upon  the  fame  Perfon, 
4  and  fo  being  miferable  that  way,  or  elfe  beginning  the 
4  World  under  a  Burden  they  can  never  get  quit  of. 

4  THUS,  fage  Sir,  have  I  laid  before  you  all  that  does 
4  at  prefent  occur  to  me  on  the  important  Subjedl  of 
4  Marriage;  but  before  I  feal  up  my  Epillle,  I  mull  de~ 
4  fire  you  farther  to  confider  how  far  Treaties  of  this 

*  Sort  come  under  the  Head  of  Bargain  and  Sale.  Whe- 
4  ther  you  cannot  find  out  Meafures  to  have  the  whole 
4  tranfafted  in  fairer  and  more  open  Market  than  at  pre- 
4  fent.  How  would  it  become  you  to  put  the  Laws  in 
4  Execution  againft  Foreftallers,  who  take  up  the  young 
4  Things  of  each  Sex  before  they  are  expofed  to  an  honeft 
4  Sale,  or  the  Worth  or  Imperfection  of  the  Purchafe  is 
4  thoroughly  confider’d? 

4  W  E  mightily  want  a  Demand  for  Women  in  thefe 
4  Parts. 


I  am.  Sagacious  Sir , 

Tour  tnojl  Obedient  and 
mojl  humble  Servant", 

T.  L. 


L  3 


Monday, 
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N°  58.  Monday ,  May  18. 


Nec  Jibi  fed  toti  genitum  fe  credere  My.ndo.  Lucan. 

APublick  Spirit  is  fo  great  and  amiable  a  Character, 
that  raoft  People  pretend  to  it,  and  perhaps  think 
they  have  it  in  the  moft  ordinary  Occurrences  of 
Life.  Mrs.  Cornelia  Lizard  buys  abundance  of  Romances 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning  ;  and  Mrs.  Annahelia 
fquanders  away  her  Money  in  buying  fine  Clothes,  becaufe 
it  fets  a  great  many  poor  People  at  Work.  I  knovva 
Gentleman,  who  drinks  vaft  quantities  of  Ale  and  Otlo- 
ier,  to  encourage  our  own  Manufactures;  and  another 
wlio  takes  his  three  Bottles  of  French  Claret  every  Night, 
becaufe  it  brings  a  great  Cuftom  to  the  Crown. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  Chat,  by  reading  fome  Let¬ 
ters  upon  my  Paper  of  Fhurfday  was  fennight.  Having 
there  acquainted  the  World,  that  I  have,  by  long  Con¬ 
templation  and  Philofophy,  attained  to  fo  great  a  Strength 
of  Fancy,  as  to  believe  every  thing  to  be  my  own,  which 
other  People  poffefs  only  for  Oflentation;  it  feems  that 
fome  Perfons  have  taken  it  in  their  Heads,  that  they  are 
publick  Benefactors  to  the  World,  while  they  are  only 
indulging  their  own  Ambition  or  Infirmities.  My  firft 
Letter  is  from  an  Ingenious  Author,  who  is  a  great 
Friend  to  his  Country,  becaufe  he  can  get  neither  Vic¬ 
tuals  nor  Clothes  any  other  way. 


7i  Nestor  Ironside,  Efqi 


SIR, 


,  F  all  the  Precautionswith  which  you  have  intruded 


«  l  the  World,  I  like  that  beft,  which  is  upon  Natu- 

*  ral  and  FantaJUcal  Pleafure,  becaufe  it  falls  in  very  much 
‘  with  my  own  way  of  Thinking.  As  you  receive  real 
4  Delight  from  what  creates  only  imaginary  Satisfactions 

*  in  others;  fodo  I  raife  to  my  felf  all  the  Conveniencies 

*  of  Life  by  amufing  the  Fancy  of  the  World.  I  am. 
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4  in  a  word,  a  Member  of  that  numerous  Tribe,  who 
4  write  for  their  Daily  Bread.  I  flourifh  in  a  Dearth  of 
4  Foreign  News ;  and  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  the 

*  Spleen,  lam  never  fo  well  as  in  the  time  of  a  Wellerly 

*  Wind.  When  it  blows  from  that  aufpicious  Point,  f 
4  raife  to  my  felf  Contributions  from  the  Britijh  Jfle,  by 
‘  affrighting  my  Superftitious  Country-men  with  Printed- 

*  Relations  of  Murders,  Spirits,  Prodigies  or  Monfters. 

4  According  as  my  Neceffities  fuggeft  to  me,  I  hereby 
4  provide  for  my  Being.  ThelaASummerl  paid  alarge 

*  Debt  for  Brandy  and  Tobacco,  by  a  wonderful  Defcrip- 
‘  tion  of  a  fiery  Dragon,  and  lived  for  ten  Days  together 
‘  upon  a  Whale  and  a  Mermaid.  When  Winter  draws 

*  near,  I  generally  conjure  up  my  Spirits,  and  have  my 
‘  Apparitions  ready  againft  long  dark  Evenings.  From- 

*  November  laft  to  January  I  lived  folely  upon  Murders  r 
4  and  have,  fince  that  time,  had  a  comfortable  Subfi- 
4  ftence  from  a  Plague  and  a  Famine.  I  made  the  Pope 
4  pay  for  my  Beef  and  Mutton  laft  Lent,  out  of  pure  Spite 
4  to  the  Romijb  Religion;  and  at  prefentmy  good  Friend 
4  the  King  of  Sweden  finds  me  in  clean  Linen,  and  the 
4  Mufti  gets  me  Credit  at  the  Tavern. 

4  THE  aftonilhing  Accounts  that  I  record,  I  ufually 
4  enliven  with  Wooden  Cuts,  and  the  like  paltry  Em- 
'*  bellifhments.  They  adminifter  to  the  Curiofity  of  my 
4  Fellow-Subjedls,  and  not  only  advance  Religion  and 

*  Virtue,  but  take  reftlefs  Spirits  off  from  meddling 
4  with  the  Publick  Affairs.  I  therefore  cannot  think 
4  my  felf  an  ufelefs  Burden  upon  Earth  ;  and  that  I 
4  may  ftill  do  the  more  Good  in  my  Generation,  I 

*  fhall  give  the  World,  in  a  fhort  time,  an  Hiftory  of 
4  my  Life,  Studies,  Maxims  and  Atchievements,  pro- 
4  vided  my  Bookfeller  advances  a  round  Sum  for  my 

*  Copy. 

1  am,  SIR,  Yours , 

THE  fecond  is  from  an  old  Friend  of  mine  in  the 
Country,  who  fancies  that  he  is  perpetually  doing  Good, 
hecaufe  he  cannot  live  without  Drinking, 

Mi 


on 
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Old  Iron, 

\A/  E  take  thy  Papers  in  at  the  Bowling-Green,  where 
’  ”  the  Country  Gentlemen  meet  every  Tue/day, 
’  and  we  look  upon  thee  as  a  comical  Dog.  Sir  Harry 
'  was  hugely  plealed  at  thy  Fancy  of  growing  rich  at 
other  Folks  Coll  ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  like  my  own 
way  of  Life  the  better,  fince  I  find  I  do  my  Neigh- 

*  hours  as  much  Good  as  my  felf.  I  now  fmoke  my 
a  Pipe  with  the  greater  Pleafure,  becaufe  my  Wife  fays, 

fhe  likes  it  well  enough  at  fecond  Hand  ;  and  drink  hale 

*  Beer  the  more  hardly,  becaufe,  unlefs  I  will,  no  Body 
‘  elfe  does.  I  defign  to  hand  for  our  Borough  the  next 
r  Eledlion,  on  purpofe  to  make  the  Squire  on  t’other  fide 

*  Tap  luflily  for  the  Good  of  our  Town;  and  have  fome 
‘  thoughts  of  trying  to  get  Knighted,  becaufe  our  Neigh- 

*  hours  take  a  Pride  in  faying,  they  have  been  with  Sir 
‘  fuch  a  one. 

‘  I  have  a  Pack  of  pure  flow  Hounds  againfl  thou 

*  corn’ll  into  the  Country,  and  Nanny  my  fat  Doe  fhall 
‘  bleed  when  we  have  thee  at  Hawthorn-Hall.  Pr’ythee 

*  do  not  keep  flaring  at  Gilt  Coaches,  and  healing  Neck- 

*  laces  and  Trinkets  from  People  with  thy  Looks.  Take 

*  my  Word  fork,  a  Gallon  of  my  Oftober  will  do  thee 

*  more  Good  than  all  thou  canfl  get  by  fine  Sights  at 

*  London ,  which  I’ll  engage  thou  may’ll  put  in  the  Shine 
‘  of  thine  Eye. 

I  am,  Old  Iron, 

Ihine  to  Command, 

Nic.  Hawthorn. 

THE  third  is  from  a  Lady  who  is  going  to  ruin  her 
Family  by  Coaches  and  Liveries,  purely  out  of  Com- 
palhon  to  us  poor  People  that  cannot  go  to  the  Price  of 
them. 

SIR, 

*  T  Am  a  Lady  of  Birth  and  Fortune,  but  never  knew, 

*  till  lafl  Thurfday,  that  the  Splendor  of  my  Equi- 

*  page  was  fo  beneficial  to  my  Country.  I  wi-ll  not  deny 

‘that 
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4  that  I  have  dreft  for  fome  Years  out  of  the  Pride  of  my 
4  Heart ;  but  am  very  glad  that  you  have  fo  /ar  fettled 
4  my  Confcience  in  that  particular,  that  I  can  now  look 
4  upon  my  Vanities  as  fo  many  Virtues.  Since  I  am 
4  fatisfied  that  my  Perfon  and  Garb  give  Pleafure  to  my 
4  Fellow-Creatures,  I  (hall  not  think  the  three  Hours 
4  Bufinefs,  I  ufually  attend  at  my  Toilette,  below  the 
4  Dignity  of  a  Rational  Soul.  I  am  content  to  fuller 
4  great  Torment  from  my  Stays,  that  my  Shape  may 
4  appear  graceful  to  the  Eyes  of  others ;  and  often  mor- 
4  tify  my  feif  with  Falling,  rather  than  my  Fatnefs  fhould- 
4  give  Dillafte  to  any  Man  in  England. 

4  I  am  making  up  a  rich  Brocade  for  the  Benefit  of 
4  Mankind,  and  deiign,  in  a  little  time,  to  treat  the 
4  Town  with  a  thoufand  Pounds  worth  of  Jewels.  I 
4  have  ordered  my  Chariot  to  be  new  painted  for  your 
4  Ufe  and  the  World’s ;  and  have  prevailed  upon  my  Hus- 
4  band  to  prefentyou  with  a  Pair  of  fine  Flanders  Mares, 
4  by  driving  them  every  Evening  round  the  Ring.  Gay 
4  Pendants  for  my  Ears,  a  collly  Crofs  for  my  Neck,  a 
4  Diamond  of  the  bell  Water  for  my  Finger,  lhall  be 
4  purchafed  at  any  rate  to  enrich  you ;  and  I  am  refolved 
4  to  be  a  Patriot  in  every  Limb.  My  Husband  will  not 
4  fcruple  to  oblige  me  in  thefe  Trifles,  fince  I  have 
4  perfuaded  him  from  your  Scheme,  that  Pin  Money  is 
4  only  fo  much  fet  apart  for  charitable  Ufes-.  You  fee, 
4  Sir,  how  expenfive  you  are  to  me,  and  I  hope  you 

4  will  elleem  me  accordingly ;  efpecially  when  I  afi'arc 

5  yciuhat  I  am,  as  far  as  you  can  fee  me, 


Ihtirely  Yours, - 

Cl  e  0  Ri.*. 


fiuefday, 
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N°  59.  Tuefday ,  ilfoy  19. 


5;V  Honor  £ff  nomen  Divinis  Vatibus  atque 
Carminibus  venit -  Hor,. 

TH  E  Tragedy  of  C<z/s  has  increafed  the  Number  of 
my  Correfpondents,  but  none  of  them  can  take  it 
ill  that  I  give  the  Preference  to  the  Letters  which 
come  from  a  Learned  Body,  and  which  on  this  Occanon 
may  not  improperly  be  termed  the  Piaufus  Academici. 
The  flrit  is  from  my  Lady  Lizard's  youngelt  Son,  who 
(  as  I  mentioned  in  a  former  Precaution )  is  Fellow  of  All- 
Souls,  and  applies  himfelf  to  the  Study  of  Divinity. 

S  I  R, 

4  i  RETURN  you  Thanks  for  your  Prefent  of  Cato; 

4  A  I  have  read  it  over  feveral  times  with  the  greatefl 
4  Attention  and  Pleafure  imaginable :  You  defire  to 
4  know  my  Thoughts  of  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  com- 
4  pliment  me  upon  my  Knowledge  of  the  Ancient 
4  Poets;  perhaps  you  may  not  ailow  me  to  be  a  good 
*  Judge  of  them,  when  I  tell  you,  that  the  Tragedy 
4  of  Cato  exceeds,  in  my  Opinion,  any  of.  the  Drama- 
4  tick  Pieces  of  the  Ancients.  But  thofe  are  Books  I. 
*  have  fome  time  fince  laid  by,  being  as  you  know 
6  engaged  in  the  Reading  of  Divinity,  and  converfant 
*  chiefly  in  the  Poetry  of  the  truly  infpired  Writers.  I 
4  fcarce  thought  any  Modern  Tragedy  could  have  mixed 
4  fuitably  with  fuch  ferious  Studies,  and  little  imagined 
4  to  have  found  fuch  exquifite  Poetry,  much  lefs  fuch. 
4  exalted  Sentiments  of  Virtue,  in  the  Dramatick  Per- 
4  formance  of  a  Cotemporary.. 

4  H  O  V/  elegant,  juft  and  virtuous  is  that  Reflexion  oft 
4  fortius  ? 

The  Ways  of  Heav'n  are  dark  and  intricate , 

Puzzl/d  in i  Mazes  and  perplex' d  with  Errors', 

OfiTr 


Our  Underjlanding  traces  'em  in  vain, 

Loji  and  bewilder'd  in  the  fruitlefs  Search  ; 

Nor  fees  with  how  much  Art  the  Windings  run. 

Nor  where  the  Regular  Confufitn  ends. 

*  CATO's  Soliloquy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth » 

*  Aft  is  inimitable,  as  indeed  is  almoft  every  thing  in'* 

*  the  whole  Play  ;  but  what  I  would  observe,  by  par- 
‘  ticularly  pointing  at  thefe  Places  is,  that  fuch  virtuous 

*  and  moral  Sentiments  were  never  before  put  into  the 

*  Mouth  of  a  Britijb  Aftor  ;  and  I  congratulate  my 

*  Countrymen  on  the  Virtue  they  have  fhown  in  giving 

*  them  (as  you  tell  me)  fuch  loud  and  repeated  Applaufes. 

‘  They  have  now  cleared  themfelves  of  the  Imputation 

*  which  a  late  Writer  had  thrown  upon  them  in  his> 
*-5ozd  Speculation.  Give  me  leave  ta  tranlcribe  his 

‘  Words. 

“  IN  the  firfl  Scene  of  Terence's  Play,  the  Self-Tor- 
“  mentor,  when  one  of  the  old  Men  accufes  the  other 
“  of  Impertinence  for  interpofmg  in  his  Affairs,  he 
“  anfwers,  I  am  a  Man,  and  cannot  help  feeling  any 
“  Sorrow  that  can  arrive  at  Man.  It  is  faid  this  Sen- 
“  tence  was  received  with  Univerfal  Applaufe.  There 
“  cannot  be  a  greater  Argument  of  the  general  good 
“  Undemanding  of  a  People,  than  a  fudden  Con  lent 
“  to  give  their  Approbation  of  a  Sentiment  which  has 
“  no  Emotion  in  it. 

“  I F  it  were  fpoken  with  never  fo  great  Skill  in  the 
'*  Aftor,  the  manner  of  uttering  that  Sentence  could  have 
“  nothing  in  it  which  could  ftrike  any  but  People  of 
“  the  greatert  Humanity,  nay  People  elegant  and  ski!- 
“  ful  in  Obfervations  upon  it.  It  is  poffible  he  might 
“  have  laid  his  Hand  on  his  Bread,  and  with  a  win- 
“  ning  Infmuation  in  his  Countenance,  exprefled  to 
“  his  Neighbour,  that  he  was  a  Man  who  made  his 
“  Cafe  his  own  ;  yet  I’ll  engage  a  Player  in  Covent - 
“  Garden  might  hit  fuch  an  Attitude  a  thoufand  times 
“  before  he  would  have  been  regarded.  ”  ‘  Thefe  Obfer- 

*  vations  in  favour  of  the  Roman  People,  may  now  be 
‘  very  juftly  applied  to-  our  own  Nation, 
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Here  mill  I  held.  If  there's  a  Povur  above  us, 

( And  that  there  is  ail  Nature  cries  aloud 
through  all  her  Works )  He  muft  delight  in  Virtue ; 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  muji  be  happy. 

‘THIS  will  be  allowed,  I  hope,  to  be  as  virtuous 
‘  a  Sentiment  as  that  which  he  quotes  out  of  Terence  ; 
1  and  the  general  Applaufe  with  which  ( you  fay )  it 

*  was  received,  mull  certainly  make  this  Writer  ( not- 
‘  withhanding  his  great  Aflurance  in  pronouncing  upon 
‘  our  ill  Taile )  alter  his  Opinion  of  his  Countrymen. 

*  OUR  Poetry,  I  believe,  and  notour  Morals,  has 

*  been  generally  worle  than  that  of  the  Romans  ;  for  ’tis 
4  plain,  when  we  can  equal  the  belt  Dramatick  Perfor- 
‘  mance  of  that  polite  Age,  a  Britijh  Audience  may  vie 
‘  with  the  Roman  Theatre  in  the  Virtue  of  their  Ap- 
4  plaufes. 

‘  HOWEVER  different  in  other  Things  our  Opi- 
:  nions  may  be,  all  Parties  agree  in  doing  Honour  to 
1  a  Man  w  ho  is  an  Honour  to  our  Country  :  How  are 

4  our  Hearts  warmed  by  this  excellent  Tragedy  with  the 
‘  Love  of  Liberty  and  our  Conftitution  r  How  irrefifti- 

5  ble  is  Virtue  ia  the  Character  of  Cato  ?  Who  would. 

*  no:  fay  with  the  Numidian  Prince  to  Marcia , 

I'll  gaze  for  ever  on  thy  Godlike  Father , 
Franfplanting,  one  by  one,  into  my  Life 
His  bright  P  infections,  till  I  Jhine  like  him. 

'  Rome  herlelf  received  not  fo  great  Advantages  from 

*  her  Patriot,  as  Britain  will  from  this  admirable  Re- 
1  prefentation  of  him. :  our  Britijh  Cato  improves  our 
‘  Language  as  well  as  our  Morals,  nor  will  it  be  in  the 
‘  Power  of  Tyrants  to  rob  us  of  him,  (or,  to  ufe  the 
5  laft  Line  of  an  Epigram  to  the  Author ) 

In  vain  your  Cato  f.abs,  he  cannot  die.. 

I  am,  SIR, 

©xon.  All-Souls,  Tour  moft  Obliged , 

Cal-  May  6-.  Humble  Servant-, 

William  Lizard. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Ironstde,  Qxon.  Chrift-Church,  May  7. 

YO  U  are,  I  perceive,  a  very  wary  old  Fellow,  more 
cautious  than  a  late  Brother- Writer  of  yours,, 
who,  at  the  Rehearfal  of  a  new  Play,  would,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  Judgment,  endeavour  to,  prepoffefs  the 
Town  in  its  Favour  ;  whereas  you  very  prudently 
waited  till  the  Tragedy  of  Cato  had  gained  an  univerfal 
and  irrefiltible  Applaule,  and  then  with  great  Boldnefs 
venture  to  pronounce  your  Opinion  of  it  to  be  the 
lame  with  that  of  all  Mankind.  I’ll  leave  you  to 
confider  whether  fuch  a  Conduct  becomes  a  Guardian, 
who  ought  to  point  out  to  us  proper  Entertainments, 
and  iniiruft  us  when  to  bellow  our  Applaufe.  How¬ 
ever,  in  fo  plain  a  Cafe,  we  did  not  wait  for  your 
Directions ;  and  I  muft  tell  you,  that  none  here  were 
earlier  or  louder  in  their  Praifes  of  Cato,  than  we 
at  GhriJi’Church.  This  may,  1  hope,  convince  you,, 
that  we  don’t  deferve  the  Character  (which  envious 
dull  Fellows  give  us)'  of  allowing  no  Body  to  have 
Wit  or  Parts  but  thofe  of  our  own  Body,  efpecially 
when  I  let  you  know  that  we  are  many  of  us. 

Tour  Affectionate , 

Bumble  Servants,.. 


To  Nestor  Tr  o  n  s  i  d  e,  Efqj*' 

Mr.  Ironside,  Ox  on.  Wad.  Col.  May  7. 

WERE  the  Seat  of  the  Mufes  filent,  while  London. 

is  fo  loudun  their  Applaufe  of  Cato,  the  Univer- 
fity’s  Title  to  that  Name  might  very  well  be  fufpeffed 
—  in  Juftice  therefore  to  your  Alma.  Mater,  let  the 
World  know  our  Opinion  of  that  Tragedy  here., 
‘THE  Author’s  other  Works  had  rais’d  our  Expec¬ 
tation  of  it  to  a  very  great  Height,  yet  it  exceeds 
whatever  we  could  promife  to  our  ielves  from  fo  great 
a  Genius. 

‘  CAESAR  will  no  longer  be  a  Hera  in  our  Decla¬ 
mations  :  This  Tragedy  has  at  once  ftripp’d  him  of 
all  the  Flattery  and  falfe  Colours,  which  Hiftorians 
aljnd  the  Claffick  Authors  had  thrown  upon  him,  and 

‘  we. 
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we  (ball  for  the  future  treat  him  as  a  Murderer  of  the 
belt  Patriot  of  his  Age,  and  a  Deftroyer  of  the  Liber¬ 
ties  of  his  Country.  Cato,  as  reprefented  in  thefe 
Scenes,  will  call  a  blacker  Shade  on  the  Memory  of 
that  Ufurper,  than  the  Pi&ure  of  hjm  did  upon  his 
Triumph.  Had  this  finifh’d  Dramatick  Piece  appear’d 
fome  hundred  Years  ago,  Cesfar  would  have  loft  fo 
many  Centuries  of  Fame,  and  Monarchs  had  difdain’d 
to  let  themfelves  be  called  by  his  Name.  However  it 
will  be  an  Honour  to  the  Times  we  live  in,  to  have 
had  fucha  Work  produced  in  them,  and  a  pretty  Spe> 
culation  for  Pofterity  to  obferve  that  the  Tragedy  of 
Cato  was  adted  with  general  Applaufe  in  1713. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Tour  moji  Humble  Servant,  &c. 

A.  B. 

P.  S.  The  French  Tranflation  of  Cato,  now  in  the; 

Prefs,  will,  I  hope,  be  in  Ufunt  Delpbini. 


N°  60.  Wednefday ,  May  20. 

Nihil  legebat  quod  non  excerperet.  Piin.  Epift. 

To  Nestor  Ironside,  E/qi 

S  I  R, 

„  ~|  •  pj  e  R  E  is  nothing  in  which  Men  deceive  them- 
4  felves  more  ridiculoully,  than  in  the  Point  Of 
1  Reading,  and  which,  as  it’s  commonly  pradtifed  un- 

*  der  the  Notion  of  Improvement,  has  lefs  Advan- 
‘  tage.  The  generality  of  Readers  who  are  pleafed 
‘  with  wandring,  over  a  Number  of  Books  almoft  at  the 

*  fame  Inftant,  or  if  confined  to  one,  who  purfue  the 

*  Author  with  much  Hurry  and  Impatience  to  his  laft 

*  Page,  mult  without  doubt  be  allowed  to  be  notable 
«  Digefters.  This  unfettled.  way  of  Reading  naturally. 

i  feduces. 
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‘  feduces  us  into  as  undetermined  a  mar.ner  of  Thinking, 

‘  which  unprofitably  fatigues  the  Imagination,  when  a 

*  continued  Chain  of  Thought  would  probably  produce 

*  ineftimable  ConcJulions.  All  Authors  are  eligible  either 
‘  for  their  Matter  or  Stile;  if  for  the  firft,  the  Elucida° 
'  tion  and  Difpofition  of  it  into  proper  Lights,  ought  to 
‘  employ  a  judicious  Reader;  if  for  the  lalt,  he  ought 

*  to-  obferve  how  fome  common  Words  are  ftarted  into 

*  a  new  Signification,  how  fuch  Epithets  are  beautifully 

*  reconciled  to  things  that  feemed  incompatible,  and. 

*  mull  often  remember  the  whole  Strufture  of  Period, 

‘  becauie  by  the  leaf!  Tranlpofition,  that  Afl'emblage 
‘  of  Words  which  is  called  a  Stile,  becomes  utterly  an- 
*■  nihilated.  The  fwift  Difpatch  of  common  Readers 

*  not  only  eludes  their  Memory,  but  betrays  their  Ap- 
‘  prehenfion,  when  the  T  urn  of  Thought  and  Expreffion 
‘  would  infenfibly  grow  natural  to  them,  would  they  but 
‘  give  tfcemfelves  time  to  receive  the  Impreffion.  Sup- 

*  pofe  we  fix  one  of  thefe  Readers  in  his  eafy  Chair,  and 
*•  obferve  him  pafling  thro’  a  Book  with  a  grave  rumi- 
*■  mating  Face,  how  ridiculoufly  muic  he  look,  if  we  de- 

*  f're  him  to  give  an  Account  of  an  Author  he  has  juft 
‘  read  over,  and  how  unheeded  mull  the  general  Cha- 
‘  rafter  of  it  be,  when  given  by  one  of  thefe  Serene 

*  Unobfervers  ?  The  common  Defence  of  thefe  People  is, 

*  that  they  have  no  Defign  in  Reading  but  for  Pleafure* 

4  which  I  think  fhould  rather  arife  from  the  Reflexion 

*  and  Remembrance  of  what  one  has  read,  than  from  the 
4  tranfient  Satisfafticn  of  what  one  does,  and  we  fhould 
4  be  pleafed  proportionably  as  we  are  profited.  ’Tia 
4  prodigious  Arrogance  in  any  one  to  imagine,  that  by 
4  one  hafty  courfe  thro’  a  Book  he  can  fully  enter  into 
4  the  Soul  and  Secrets  of  a  Writer,  whofe  Life  perhaps 
4  has  been  bufiedin  the  Birth  of  l'uch  Produftion.  Books 
4  that  don’t  immediately  concern  fome  Profeflion  or 
4  Science,  are  generally  run  over  as  mere  empty  En¬ 
tertainments,  rather  than  as  matter  of  Improvement ; 

4  though  in  my  Opinion,  a  refined  Speculation  upon 
‘-Moiality,  , or  Hiftcry.  requires  as  much  Time  and 

*  Capacity  to  colleft  and  digeft,  as  the  molt  abftrufe 
lreatife of  any  Profeflion  ;  and  I  think  beiides,  there 

‘  be  sq  Book  well  written,  but  what  mult  neceiiarily 

4  improve 
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‘  improve  the  Underftanding  of  the  Reader,  even  in 

*  the  very  Profeifion  to  which  he  applies  himfelf.  For 

*  to  reafon  with  Strength,  and  exprefs  himfelf  with  Pro- 

*  priety,  mult  equally  concern  the  Divine,  the  Phyfician, 

‘  and  the  Lawyer.  My  own  courfe  of  looking  into 
4  Books  has  occafioned  thefe  Reflexions,  and  the  fol* 

‘  lowing  Account  may  fuggeft  more. 

‘HAVING  been  bred  up  under  a  Relation  that  had 

*  a  pretty  large  Study  of  Books,  it  became  my  Province 
‘  once  a  Week  to  dull  them.  In  the  performance  of 
‘  this  my  Duty,  as  I  was  obliged  to  take  down  every 
‘  particular  Book,  I  thought  there  was  no  way  to  de- 

*  ceive  the  Toil  of  my  Journey  thro’  the  different  Abodes 
‘  and  Habitations  of  thefe  Authors,  but  by  reading  fome- 
4  thing  in  every  one  of  them  ;  and  in  this  manner  to 

*  make  my  Paflage  eafy  from  the  comely  Folio  in  the 
‘  upper  Shelf  or  Region,  even  through  the  Crowd  of 
‘  Duodecimo's  in  the  lower.  By  frequent  Exercife  I  be- 
‘  came  fo  great  a  Proficient  in.  this  tranfitory  Application 

*  to  Books,  that  I  could  hold  open  half  a  dozen  fmall 

*  Authors  in  an  Hand,  grafping  them  with  as  fecure  a 
4  dexterity  as  a  Drawer  doth  his  Glaffes,  and  feafting 

*  my  curious  Eye  with  all  of  them,  at  the  fame  Inftant. 

*  Through  thefe  Methods  the  natural  Irrefolution  of  ray 
4  Youth  was  much  ftrengthened,  and  having  no  Lei- 
‘  fure,  if  I  had  had  Inclination,  to  make  pertinent  Ob- 
‘  fervations  in  Writing,  I  was  thus  confirmed  a  very 
4  early  Wanderer.  When  I  was  fent  to  Oxford,  ray 
4  chiefeft  Expence  run  upon  Books,  and  my  only  Con- 
‘  flderation  in  fuch  Expence  upon  Numbers,  fo  that 

*  you  may  be  fure  I  had  what  they  call  a  choice  Col- 
4  leftion,  fometimes  buying  by.  the  Pound,  fometiraes 
‘  by  the  dozen,  at  other  times  by  the  hundred.  For 
*■  the  more  pleafant  ufe  of  a  multitude  of  Books,  I 
‘  had,  by  frequent  Conferences  with  an  ingeniou-s 
‘  Joiner,  contrived  a  Machine  of  an  orbicular  Strudlure, 

‘  that  had  its  particular  Receptions  for  a  dozen  Authors,. 

*  and  which  with  the  lealt  touch  of  the  Finger,  would 
‘  whirle  round,  and  prefent  the  Reader  at  once  with  a. 
‘  delicious  View  of  its  full  Furniture,  Thrice  a  Day 
‘  did  I  change,  not  only  the  Books  but  the  Languages ; 

4  and  had  ufed  my  Eye  to  fuch  a  quick  Succeffioji  of 

‘  Gbjeds, . 
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‘  Obje&s,  that  in  the  moft  precipitate  Twirl  I  could 
‘  catch  a  Sentence  out  of  each  Author,  as  it  palled 

*  fleeting  by  me.  Thus  my  Hours,  Days  and  Years 

*  flew  unprofitably  away,  but  yet  were  agreeably 

*  lengthened  by  being  diitinguifhed  with  this  endearing 

*  Variety ;  and  I  can’t  but  think  my  felf  very  fortunate 
‘  in  my  Contrivance  of  this  Engine,  with  its  feveral 
‘  new  Editions  and  Amendments,  which  have  contri- 

*  buted  fo  much  to  the  Delight  of  all  ftudious  Vaga- 

*  bonds.  When  I  had  been  Refid ent  the  ufual  Time  at 

*  Oxford  that  gains  one  Admiflion  into  the  publick  Li- 

*  brary,  I  was  the  happieft  Creature  on  Earth,  pro- 
‘  miiing  to  my  felf  molt  delightful  Travels  thro’  this 
‘  new  World  of  Literature.  Sometimes  you  might  fee 

*  me  mounted  upon  a  Ladder,  in  fearch  of  fome  Ara- 
‘  hi  an  Manuscripts,  which  had  flept  in  a  certain  Cor- 

*  ner  undifturbed  for  many  Years.  Once  I  had  the  Mif- 
‘  fortune  to  fall  from  this  Eminence,  and  catching  at 
‘  the  Chains  of  the  Books  was  feen  hanging  in  a  very 

*  merry  Pollure,  with  two  or  three  large  Folio’s  rattling 
‘  about  my  Neck,  ’till  the  Humanity  of  Mr.  Crab,  the 
‘  Librarian,  difintangied  us. 

‘  AS  I  always  held  it  necefiary  to  read  in  publick 

*  Places,  by  way  of  Oiientation,  but  could  not  poffibly 

*  travel  with  a  Library  in  my  Pockets,  I  took  the  fol- 
‘  lowing  Method  to  gratify  this  Errantry  of  mine.  I 

*  contrived  a  little  Pocket-Book,  each  Leaf  of  which  was 

*  a  different  Author,  fo  that  my  wandring  was  indulged 

*  and  concealed  within  the  fame  Inclofure. 

‘THIS  extravagant  Humour,  which  Ihould  feetn 

‘  to  pronounce  me  irrecoverable,  had  the  contrary  Ef- 
'  feft  ;  and  my  Hand  and  Eye  being  thus  confined  to  a 
‘  Angle  Book,  in  a  little  time  reconciled  me  to  the 
‘  Peruial  of  a  Angle  Author.  However,  I  chofe  fuch  a 
‘  one  as  had  as  little  Connexion  as  poffible,  turning  to 
‘  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  where  the  belt  InftruiStions 
‘  are  thrown  together  in  the  moft  beautiful  Range  ima- 
‘  ginable,  and  where  I  found  all  that  Variety  which  I 
‘  had  before  fought  in  fo  many  different  Authors,  and 
‘  which  was  fo  neceflary  to  beguile  my  Attention.  By 
‘  thefe  proper  Degrees,  I  have  made  io  glorious  a  Re- 
‘  formation  in  my  Studies,  that  I  can  keep  Company 

‘  with 
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with  Tulip  in  his  mod  extended  Periods,  and  work 
through  the  continued  Narrations  of  the  molt  prolix 
Hiftcrian.  I  now  read  nothing  without  making  exadi 
Colledlions,  and  (hall  (hortly  give  the  World  an  In- 
ftance  of  this  in  the  Publication  of  the  following  Dif- 
courfes.  The  Firft  is  a  learned  Controverfy  about 
theExiftence  of  Griffins,  in  which  I  hope  to  convince 
the  World,  that  netwithftanding  fuch  a  mixt  Creature 
has  been  allowed  by  JElian,  Solinus,  Mela  and  Hero- 
detus,  that  they  have  been  perfedlly  miiiaken  in  that 
Matter,  and  lhali  fupport  my  felf  by  the  Authority  of 
Albertus,  Pliny,  Aldrovandus ,  and  Matthias  Micho- 
vius ,  which  two  laft  have  clearly  argued  that  Animal 
out  of  the  Creation. 

‘  T  El  E  Second  is  a  TreatiTe  of  Sternutation  or  Sneez¬ 
ing,  with  the  original  Cultom  of  faluting  or  bleffing 
upon  that  Adotion ;  as  alfo  with  a  Problem  from  Ari- 
Jlotle,  (hewing  why  Sneezing  from  Noon  to  Night  was 
innocent  enough,  from  Night  to  Noon  extremely  un¬ 
fortunate. 

‘THE  Third  and  moil  curious  is  my  Difcourfe  up¬ 
on  he  Nature  of  the  Lake  Afphaliiies,  or  the  Lake 
of  S.idom  being  a  very  careful  Inquiry  whether  Brick¬ 
bats  and  Iron  will  fwim  in  that  Lake,  and  Feathers 
fink  as  Pliny  and  Mandevill  have  averr’d. 

‘THE  difcuffing  thefe  Difficulties  without  Perplexity 
or  Prejudice,  the  Labour  in  colletting  and  collating 
Matters  of  this  Nature,  will,  I  hope,  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure  atone  for  the  idle  Hours  I  have  trilled  away  ia 
Matters  of  lels  Importance. 

I  am,  S I R, 

Tour  Humble  Servant. 


‘Thurfdajt 
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■-  Primdque  e  cade  ferarum 

IncaluiJJ'e  pute?n  macuhitum  fanguine  ferrnm.  Ovid, 

I  Cannot  think  it  extravagant  to  imagine.  That  Man¬ 
kind  are  no  lefs,  in  Proportion,  accountable  for  the 
ill  Ufe  of  their  Dominion  over  Creatures  of  the  lower 
Rank  of  Beings,  than  for  the  Exercife  of  Tyranny  over 
their  own  Species.  The  more  intirely  the  inferior  Crea¬ 
tion  is  fubmitted  to  our  Power,  the  more  anfwerable 
we  fhould  feem  for  our  Mifmanagement  of  it ;  and  the 
rather,  as  the  very  Condition  of  Nature  renders  thcfe 
Creatures  incapable  of  receiving  any  Recompence  in 
another  Life  for  their  ill  Treatment  in  this. 

’T I  S  obiervable  of  thofe  noxious  Animals,  which 
have  Qualities  moil  powerful  to  injure  us,  that  they  na¬ 
turally  avoid  Mankind,  and  never  hurt  us  unlefs  pro¬ 
voked,  or  neceffitated  by  Hunger.  Man,  on  the  other 
hand,  feeks  out  and  purfues  even  the  moil  inoffenlive 
Animals  on  purpofe  to  p>  fecute  and  deilroy  them. 

MO  N  TA IG  N  E  thinks  it  fome  Reflexion  upon 
Human  Nature  it  felt,  that  few  People  take  Delight  in 
feeing  Bealls  carefs  or  play  together,  but  almoft  every 
one  is  pleafed  to  fee  them  lacerate  and  worry  one  ano¬ 
ther.  1  am  forry  this  Temper  is  become  almoft  a  diftin- 
guifhing  Character  of  our  own  Nation,  from  the  Obfer- 
vation  which  is  made  by  Foreigners  of  our  beloved  Pas¬ 
times,  Bear-baiting,  Cock-fighting ,  and  the  like  We 
fhould  find  it  hard  to  vindicate  the  deftroying  of  any 
thing  that  has  Life,  merely  out  of  Wantonnefs;  yet  in 
this  Principle  our  Children  are  bred  up,  and  one  of  the 
firft  Pleafures  we  allow  them,  is  the  Licence  of  inflifting 
Pain  upon  poor  Animals :  Almoft  as  foon  as  we  are  fen- 
fible  what  Life  is  our  felves,  we  make  it  our  Sport  to 
take  it  from  other  Creatures.  I  cannot  but  believe  a  ve¬ 
ry  good  Ufe  might  be  made  of  the  Fancy  which  Chil¬ 
dren 
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dren  have  for  Birds  and  Infe&s.  Mr.  Lode  takes  notice 
of  a  Mother  who  permitted  them  to  her  Children,  but 
rewarded  or  punifhed  them  as  they  treated  them  well  or 
ill.  This  was  no  other  than  eDtring  them  betimes  into 
a  daily  Exercife  of  Humanity,  and  improving  their  ve¬ 
ry  Diverfion  to  a  Virtue. 

I  fancy  too,  fome  Advantage  might  be  taken  of  the 
common  Notion,  that  tis  ominous  or  unlucky  to  de¬ 
stroy  fome  forts  of  Birds,  as  Swallows  or  Mat-tins  ;  this 
Opinion  might  poffibly  arife  from  the  Confidence  thefe 
Birds  feem  to  put  in  us  by  building  under  our  Roofs, 
fo  that  it  is  a  kind  of  Violation  of  the  Laws  of  Hofpi- 
tality  to  murder  them.  As  for  Robin-red-breafts  in  par¬ 
ticular,  ’tis  not  improbable  they  owe  their  Security  te 
the  old  Ballad  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood.  However  it 
be,  I  don’t  know,  I  fay,  why  this  Prejudice,  well  im¬ 
proved  and  carried  as  far  as  it  would  go,  might  not  be 
made  to  conduce  to  the  Prefervation  of  many  innocent 
Creatures,  which  are  now  expofed  to  all  the  Wanton- 
nefs  of  an  ignorant  Barbarity. 

THERE  are  other  Animals  that  have  the  Misfor¬ 
tune,  for  no  manner  of  Reafon,  to  be  treated  as  com¬ 
mon  Enemies  wherever  found.  The  Conceit  that  a  Cat 
has  Nine  Lives,  has  colt  at  leaft  nine  Lives  in  ten  of  the 
whole  Race  of  them  :  Scarce  a  Boy  in  the  Streets  but  has 
in  this  Point  outdone  Hercules  himfelf,  who  was  famous 
for  killing  a  Monlter  that  had  but  Three  Lives.  Whether 
the  unaccountable  Animofity  again!!  this  ufeful  Domeftick 
may  be  any  Caufe  of  the  general  Perfecution  of  Owls , 
(who  are  a  fort  of  feather’d  Cats)  or  whether  it  be  on¬ 
ly  an  unreafonable  Pique  the  Moderns  have  taken  to  a 
ferious  Countenance,  I  fhall  not  determine.  Tho’  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  former;  fince  I  obferve  the  foie 
Reafon  alledged  for  the  Deltrufition  of  Frogs  is  becaufe 
they  are  like  Toads.  Yet  amidft  all  the  Misfortunes  of 
thefe  unfriended  Creatures,  ’tis  fome  Happinefs  that  we 
have  not  yet  taken  a  Fancy  to  eat  them  :  For  ihould 
our  Countrymen  refine  upon  the  French  never  fo  little, 
’tis  not  to  be  conceived  to  what  unheard-of  Torments 
Owls,  Cats  and  Frogs  may  be  yet  referved. 

WHEN  we  grow  up  to  Men,  we  have  another  Suc- 
ceifion  of  Sanguinary  Sports;  in  particular  Hunting.  I 

dare 
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dare  not  attack  a  Diverfion  which  has  fitch  A  uthority 
and  Cuftom  to  fupport  it,  but  muft  have  leave  to  be  of 
Opinion,  that  the  Agitation  of  that  Exercife,  with  the 
Example  and  Number  of  the  Chafers,  not  a  little  contri¬ 
bute  to  refill  thofe  Checks,  which  Compaffion  would  na¬ 
turally  fuggeft  in  behalf  of  the  Animal  purfued.  Nor 
(hall  I  fay  with  Monfieur  Eleury,  that  this  Sport  is  a  Re¬ 
main  of  the  Gothic  Barbarity  ;  but  I  muft-animadvert 
upon  a  certain  Cuftom  yet  in  Ufe  with  us,  and  barbarous 
enough  to  be  derived  from  the  Goths,  or  even  the  Scy¬ 
thians  ;  I  mean  that  Savage  Compliment  our  Huntfmen 
pafs  upon  Ladies  of  Quality,  who  are  prefent  at  the  Death 
efa  Stag,  when  they  put  the  Knife  in  their  Hands  to  cut 
the  Throat  of  a  helplefs,  trembling  and  weeping  Creature. 

— - Queftuque  crutntus, 

Atque  itnphranti  Jimilis.' - — 

BUT  if  our  Sports  are  deftruttive,  our  Gluttony  is 
more  fo,  and  in  a  more  inhuman  manner.  Lobjlers 
rojled  alive,  Pigs  uubipt  to  Death,  Fowls  few  d  up,  are 
Teftimonies  of  our  outrageous  Luxury.  Thofe  who 
(as  Seneca  exprefles  it)  divide  their  Lives  betwixt  an 
Anxious  Confcience  and  a  Naufeated  Stomach,  have  a 
juft  Reward  of  their  Gluttony  in  the  Difeafes  it  brings 
with  it :  For  Human  Savages,  like  other  wild  Beafts, 
find  Snares  and  Poifon  in  the  Proviftons  of  Life,  and 
are  allured  by  their  Appetite  to  their  Deftrudlion.  I 
know  nothing  more  Blocking  or  horrid,  than  the  Pro¬ 
pped  of  one  of  their  Kitchens  cover’d  with  Blood,  and 
filled  with  the  Cries  of  Creatures  expiring  in  Tortures. 
It  gives  one  an  Image  of  a  Giant's  Den  in  a  Romance, 
beftrow’d  with  the  fcattered  Heads  and  mangled  Limbs 
of  thofe  who  were  ilain  by  his  Cruelty. 

THE  excellent  Plutarch  ( who  has  more  Strokes  of 
Good-nature  in  his  Writings  than  I  remember  in  any 
Author)  cites  a  Saying  of  Cato  to  this  Effeft,  That  'tis 
no  eafy  Task  to  preach  to  the  Belly,  which  has  no  Ears. 

*  Yet  if  (fays  he)  we  are  afhamed  to  be  fo  out  of  Falhion 

*  as  not  to  Offend,  let  us  at  leaft  offend  with  fome 

*  Difcretion  and.  Meafure.  If  we  kill  an  Animal  for  our 

*  Provifton,  let  us  do  it  with  the  Meltings  of  Com- 

*  paflion,  and  without  tormenting  it.  Let  us  confider, 

‘  that 
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*  that  ’tis  in  its  own  Nature  Cruelty  to  put  a  living  Crea- 

*  ture  to  Death ;  we  at  leak  deftroy  a  Soul  that  has 

*  Senfe  and  Perception - In  the  Life  of  Cato  the  Cen- 

for,  he  takes  occafion  from  the  fevere  Difpofition  of 
that  Man  to  difcourfe  in  this  manner.  ‘  It  ought  to  be 
4  efteem'd  a  Happinefs  to  Mankind,  that  out  Humanity 

*  has  a  wider  Sphere  to  exert  it  felf  in,  than  bare  Juftice. 
‘  It  is  no  more  than  the  Obligation  of  our  very  Birth  to 
4  praCtile  Equity  to  our  own  Kind,  but  Humanity  may 

*  be  extended  thro’  the  whole  Order  of  Creatures,  even 

*  to  the  meaneft:  Such  Actions  of  Charity  are  the  Over- 

*  flowings  of  a  mild  Good-nature  on  all  below  us.  It 
4  is  certainly  the  part  of  a  well-natured  Man  to  take 
4  care  of  his  Horfes  and  Dogs,  not  only  in  Expectation 
4  of  their  Labour  while  they  are  Foals  and  Whelps, 
4  but  even  when  their  old  Age  has  made  them  incapable 
4  of  Service. 

HI  STORY  tells  us  of  a  wife  and  polite  Nation 
that  rejected  a  Perfon  of  the  firfl  Quality,  who  flood 
for  a  Judiciary  Offlce,  only  becaufe  he  had  been  obfer- 
ved  in  his  Youth,  to  take  Pleafure  in  tearing  and 
murdering  of  Birds.  And  of  another  that  expelled  a 
Man  out  of  the  Senate,  for  dalhing  a  Bird  againft  the 
Ground  which  had  taken  (helter  in  his  Bofom.  Every 
one  knows  how  remarkable  the  Turks  are  for  their 
Humanity  in  this  kind  :  I  remember  an  Arabian  Au¬ 
thor,  who  has  written  a  Treatife  to  fliow,  how  far  a 
Man,  fuppofed  to  have  fubfifted  in  a  Defart  Ifland, 
without  any  InftruCtion,  or  fo  much  as  the  fight  of 
any  other  Man,  may,  by  the  pure  Light  of  Nature, 
attain  the  Knowledge  of  Philofophy  and  Virtue.  One 
of  the  firfl  things  he  makes  him  obferve  is,  that  Uni- 
verfal  Benevolence  of  Nature  in  the  Protection  and  Pre- 
fervation  of  its  Creatures.  In  imitation  of  which  the 
firfl  Aft  of  Virtue  he  thinks  his  felf-taught  Philofopher 
would  of  courfe  fall  into  is,  to  Relieve  and  Aflift  all 
the  Animals  about  him  in  their  Wants  and  Diftrefles. 

OVID  has  fome  very  tender  and  pathetick  Lines 
applicable  to  this  Occafion. 

Thtid  meruifiis  onjes,  placidam  pecus ,  inqite  tegendos 
Natutn  homines,  plena  qua  fertis  in  Ubere  nefiar  ? 

8  .  Mollia 
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Mollia  qua  nobis  •vefiras  ‘velamina  lanas 
P  r abet  is ;  vitaque  magis  quam  morte  juvatis. 

£>uid  meruere  boves,  animal  fine  fraude  dolifque, 
Jnnocuum,  fimplex,  natum  tolerare  labor es  ? 
Immemor  efi  demum,  nec  frugum  munere  dignus, 
S>ui  potuit,  cur<vi  dempto  modo  pondere  aratri, 

Ruricolam  matt  are  fuum . -  ■  — 

Efiyam  male  confiuevit,  quam  fie  parat  ille  cruori 
Impius  humano,  Vituli  qui  guttura  cultro 
Rumpit,  &  immotas  prabet  mugitibus  aures! 

Aut  qui  ‘vagitus  fimiles  puerilibus  kcedum 
Edentem  jugular  e  pot  efi  ! - — 


Perhaps  that  Voice  or  Cry  fo  nearly  refembling  the  Hu¬ 
man,  with  which  Providence  has  endued  fo  many  diffe¬ 
rent  Animals,  might  purpofely  be  given  them  to  move 
our  Pity,  and  prevent  thole  Cruelties  we  are  too  apt  to 
inflift  on  our  Fellow-Creatures. 

THERE  is  a  Paffage  in  the  Book  of  Jonas,  when 
God  declares  his  Unwillingnefs  to  deftroy  Nine-veh, 
where  methinks  that  Compaffion  of  the  Creator,  which 
extends  to  the  meaneft  Rank  of  his  Creatures,  is  ex- 

preffed  with  wonderful  Tendernefs - Should  I  not  fipare 

Bineveh  the  great  City ,  wherein  are  more  than  fixficore 

thoufiand  Perfions - and  alfio  much  Cattle?  And  we 

have  in  Deuteronomy  a  Precept  of  great  Good-nature  of 
this  fort,  with  a  Bleffing  in  Form  annexed  t«  it,  in 
thofe  Words;  If  thou fihalt  find  a  Bird's  Nefi  in  the  way, 
thou  fihalt  siot  take  the  Dam  with  the  Young  :  But 
thou  fihalt  in  any  wifie  let  the  Dam  go ;  that  it  may 
be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou-  mayfi  prolong  thy 
days. 

T  O  conclude,  there  is  certainly  a  Degree  of  Grati¬ 
tude  owing  to  thofe  Animals  that  ferve  us ;  as  for  fuch 
as  are  Mortal  or  Noxious,  we  have  a  Right  to  deftroy 
them;  and  for  thofe  that  are  neither  of  Advantage  or 
Prejudice  to  us,  the  common  Enjoyment  of  Life  is 
what  I  cannot  think  we  ought  to  deprive  them  of. 

THIS  yi'hole  Matter,  with  regard  to  each  of  thefe 
Confiderations,  is  fet  in  a  very  agreeable  Light  in  one 
of  the  Perfian  Fables  of  Pilpay,  with  which  I  fhall  end 
this  Paper, 


A 
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A  Traveller  paffing  thro’  a  Thicket,  and  feeing  a 
few  Sparks  of  a  Fire,  which  fome  Paifengers  had  kin¬ 
dled  -as  they  went  that  way  before,  made  up  to  it.  On 
a  fudden  the  Sparks  caught  hold  of  a  Bulh,  in  the  midlt 
of  which  lay  an  Adder,  and  fet  it  in  Flames.  The  Ad¬ 
der  intreated  the  Traveller's  Afliftance,  who  tying  a  Bag 
to  the  end  of  his  Staff,  reached  it,  and  drew  him  out : 
He  then  bid  him  go  where  he  pleafed,  but  never  more 
be  hurtful  to  Men,  lince  he  owed  his  Life  to  a  Man’s 
Compaffion.  The  Adder,  however,  prepared  to  fling 
him,  and  when  he  expoftulated  how  unjuft  it  was  to  re¬ 
taliate  Good  with  Evil,  I  fhall  do  no  more  ( faid  the 
Adder)  than  what  you  Men  praftife  every  Day,  whofe 
Cuftom  it  is  to  requite  Benefits  with  Ingratitude.  If  you 
cannot  deny  this  Truth,  let  us  refer  it  to  the  firft  w@ 
meet.  The  Man  confented,  and  feeing  a  Tree,  put  the 
Queftion  to  it  in  what  manner  a  good  T urn  was  to  be 
recompenfed  ?  If  you  mean  according  to  the  Ufage  of 
Men  (replied  the  Tree)  by  its  contrary  :  I  have  been 
Handing  here  thefe  hundred  Tears  to  proteft  them  from 
the  fcorching  Sun,  and  in  requital  they  have  cut  down 
my  Branches,  and  are  going  to  faw  my  Body  into 
Planks.  .Upon  this  the  Adder  infulting  the  Man,  he 
appealed  to  a  fecond  Evidence,  which  was  granted,  and 
immediately  they  met  a  Cow.  The  fame  Demand  was 
made,  and  much  the  fame  Anfwer  given,  that  among 
Men  it  was  certainly  fo.  I  know  it  ( faid  the  Cow  )  by 
woful  Experience  ;  for  I  have  ferved  a  Man  this  long 
time  with  Milk,  Butter  and  Cheefe,  and  brought  him 
befides  a  Calf  every  Year  :  but  now  I  am  old,  he  turns 
me  into  this  Pafture,  with  defign  to  fell  me  to  a  Butcher, 
who  will  fhortly  make  an  end  of  me.  The  Traveller 
upon  this  flood  confounded,  but  defired,  of  Courtefy, 
®ne  Trial  more,  to  be  finally  judged  by  the  next  Beaft 
they  fhould  meet.  This  happened  to  be  the  Fox,  who 
upon  hearing  the  Story  in  all  its  Circumftances,  could 
not  be  perfuaded  it  was  poffible  for  the  Adder  to  enter 
in  fo  narrow  a  Bag.  The  Adder  to  convince  him  went 
in  again;  when  the  Fox  told  the  Man  he  had  now  his 
Enemy  in  his  Power,  and  with  that  he  faftened  the 
Bag,  and  crufhed  him  to  pieces. 
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O  Fort  unfit  os  nimiiim,  fua  Ji  bona  norint  /  Virg. 

UPON  the  late  Ele&ion  of  King' s  Scholars,  my 
Curiofity  drew  me  to  IVeJiminJier  School.  The 
fight  of  a.  Place  where  I  had  not  been  for  many 
Years,  revived  in  my  Thoughts  the  tender  Images  of  my 
Childhood,  which  by  a  great  length  of  Time  had  con¬ 
tracted  a  Softnefs  that  rendred  them  inexpreffibly  agree¬ 
able.  As  it  Is  ufual  with  me  to  draw  a  iecret  unenvied  * 
Pleafure  from  a  thoufand  Incidents  overlooked  by  other 
Men,  I  threw  my  felf  into  a  ihort  Tranfport,  forget¬ 
ting  my  Age,  and  fancying  my  felf  a  School- boy. 

THI S  Imagination  was  ilrongly  favoured  by  the  Pre¬ 
fence  of  fo  many  young  Boys,  in  whofe  Looks  we  re  legi¬ 
ble  the  fprightly  Paffions  of  that  Age,  which  railed  in 
me  a  fort  of  Sympathy.  Warm  Blood  thrilled  thro’  eve¬ 
ry  Vein  ;  the  faded  Memory  of  thofe  Enjoyments  that 
once  gave  me  Pleafure,  put  on  more  lively  Colours, 
and  a  thoufand  gay  Amufements  filled  my  Mind. 

I T  was  not  without  Regret,  that  I  was  forfaken  by 
this  waking  Dream.  The  Cheapnefs  of  Puerile  Delights, 
the  guiltlefs  Joy  they  leave  upon  the  Mind,  the  blooming 
Hopes  that  lift  up  the  Soul  in  the  afcent  of  Life,  the  Plea¬ 
fure  that  attends  the  gradual  opening  of  the  Imagination, 
and  the  Dawn  of  Reafon,  made  me  think  moil  Men  found 
that  Stage  the  moil  agreeable  Part" of  their  Journey. 

WHEN  Men  come  to  riper  Years,  the  innocent  Di- 
verfions  which  exalted  the  Spirits,  and  produced  Health 
of  Body,  Indolence  of  Mind,  and  refreihing  Slumbers,  are 
too  oft  exchanged  for  Criminal  Delights,  which  fill  the 
Soul  with  Anguiih,  and  the  Body  with  Difeafe.  The  grate¬ 
ful  Employment  of  admiring  and  raifing  themfelves  to 
an  Imitation  of  the  polite  Stile,  beautiful  Images,  and  no¬ 
ble  Sentiments  of  ancient  Authors  is  abandoned  for  Law- 
Latin,  the  Lucubrations  of  our  Paltry  News-mongers,  and 
Vo  1.  I.  M  that 
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that  fwarm  of  vile  Pamphlets  which  corrupt  our  Tafte, 
and  infed  the  Publick.  The  Ideas  of  Virtue,  which  the 
Characters  of  Heroes  had  imprinted  on  their  Minds,  in- 
fenhbly  wear  out,  and  they  come  to  be  influenced  by  the 
nearer  Examples  of  a  degenerate  Age. 

I N  the  Morning  of  Life,  when  the  Soul  firfl  ir  <es 
her  Entrance  into  the  World,  all  things  look  frefh  and 
gay  ;  their  Novelty  furprifes,  and  every  little  Glitter  or 
gaudy  Colour  tranfports  the  Stranger.  But  by  degrees 
the  Senfe  grows  callous,  and  we  lofe  that  exquiflte  Re- 
liih  of  Trifles,  by  the  Time  our  Minds  Ihould  befuppo- 
ied  ripe  for  Rational  Entertainments.  I  cannot  make 
this  Reflexion  without  being  touch’d  with  a  Commife- 
ratior.  of  that  Species  call’d  Beaus,  the  Happinefs  of  thofe 
Men  neceflarily  terminating  with  their  Childhood  ;  who, 
from  a  want  of  knowing  other  Purfuits,  continue  a  Fond- 
*efs  for  the  Delights  ef  that  Age  after  the  Relrfh  of  them 
is  decayed. 

PROVIDENCE  hath  with  a  bountiful  Hand  pre¬ 
pared  Variety  of  Pleafures  for  the  various  Stages  of  Life. 
It  behoves  us  not  to  be  wanting  to  our  felves,  in  for¬ 
warding  the  Intention  of  Nature,  by  the  Culture  of  our 
Minds,  and  a  due  Preparation  of  each  Faculty  for  the 
Enjoyment  of  thofe  Objects  it  is  capable  of  being  affected 
with. 

A  S  our  Parts  open  and  difplay  by  gentle  degrees,  we 
'rife  from  the  Gratifications  of  Senfe,  to  relifh  thofe  of 
the  Mind.  In  the  Scale  of  Pleafure  the  lowed:  are  fenfual 
Delights,  which  are  fucceeded  by  the  more  enlarged 
Views  and  gay  Portraitures  of  a  lively  Imagination;  and 
thefe  give  way  to  the  fublimer  Pleafures  of  Reafon, 
which  difcovers  the  Caufes  and  Defigns,  the  Frame, 
Connexion  and  Symmetry  of  Things,  and  fills  the  Mind 
■with  the  Contemplation  of  intellectual  Beauty,  Order  and 
Truth. 

HEN  CE  I  regard  our  publick  Schools  and  Univer- 
fities,  rot  only  as  Nurferies  of  Men  for  the  Service  of  the 
Church  and  State,  but  alfo  as  Places  defigned  to  teach 
Mankind  the  mod  refined  Luxury,  to  raife  the  Mind  to 
its  due  Perfection,  and  give  it  a  Tade  for  thofe  Enter¬ 
tainments  .which  afford  the  highed  Tranfport,  without 

the 
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the  Groffnefs  or  Remorfe  that  attend  vulgar  Enjoy¬ 
ments. 

I N-  thofe  blefled  Retreats  Men  enjoy  the  Sweets  of 
Solitude,  and  yet  converfe  with  the  greateft  Genii  that 
have  appeared  in  every  Age,  wander  through  the  deligh- 
ful  Mazes  of  every  Art  and  Science,  and  as  they  gradu¬ 
ally  enlarge  their  Sphere  of  Knowledge,  at  once  rejeke 
in  their  prefent  Pofleffions,  and  are  animated  by  the 
boundlefs  profpeft  of  future  Difcoveries.  There  a  gene¬ 
rous  Emulation,  a  noble  Third  of  Fame,  a  Love  of  Truth 
and  honourable  Regards,  reign  in  Minds  as  yet  untain¬ 
ted  from  the  World.  There  the  Stock  of  Learning  tranf- 
mitted  down  from  the  Ancients,  is  preferved,  and  re¬ 
ceives  a  daily  Increafe;  and  it  is  thence  propagated  by 
Men,  who  having  finifhed  their  Studies,  go  into  the  World, 
and  fpread  that  general  Knowledge  and  good  Tafia 
throughout  the  Land,  which  is  fo  dillant  from  the  Bar- 
barifm  of  its  ancient  Inhabitants,  or  the  fierce  Genius 
of  its  Invaders.  And  as  it  is  evident  that  our  Literature  is 
owing  to  the  Schools  and  Univerfities,  foit  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  thefe  are  owing  to  our  Religion. 

IT  was  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  upon  religious  Con- 
fiderations  that  Princes,  as  well  as  private  Perfons,  have 
eredted  Colleges  and  afligned  liberal  Endowments  to  Stu¬ 
dents  and  Profeflors ;  upon  the  fame  Account  they  meet 
with  Encouragement  and  Protedlion  from  all  Chriftian 
States,  as  being  efteemed  a  neceflary  Means  to  have  the 
Sacred  Oracles  and  Primitive  Traditions  of  Chriftianity 
preferved  and  underftood.  And  it  is  well  known  that 
after  a  long  Night  of  Ignorance  and  Superftition,  the  Re¬ 
formation  of  the  Church  and  that  of  Learning  began  to¬ 
gether,  and  made  proportionable  Advances,  the  latter 
having  been  the  Effect  of  the  former,  which  of  courfe  en¬ 
gaged  Men  in  the  Study  of  the  learned  Languages  and  of 
Antiquity. 

O  R,  if  a  Free-thinker  is  ignorant  of  thefe  Fadts,  he 
may  be  convinced  from  the  manifefi:  Reafon  of  the  thing. 
Is  it  not  plain  that  our  Skill  in  Literature  Isowing  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which  that  they 
are  ftill  preferved  among  us,  can  be  afcribed  only  to 
a  religious  Regard  ?  What  elfe  Ihould  be  the  Caufe  why 
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the  Youth  of  Chrijiendom,  above  the  reft  of  Mankind, 
are  educated  in  the  painful  Study  of  thofe  dead  Languages, 
and  that  religious  Societies  Ihould  peculiarly  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  acquiring  that  fort  of  Knowledge,  and  teaching  it 
to  others  ? 

AND  it  is  more  than  probable,  that,  in  cafe  our  Free¬ 
thinkers  could  once  atehieve  their  glorious  Defign  of  linjc- 
ing  the  Credit  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  caufing  thofe 
Revenues  to  be  withdrawn,  which  their  wifer  Forefa¬ 
thers  had  appointed  to  the  Support  and  Encouragement  of 
its  Teachers,  in  a  little  time  the  Shajler  would  be  as  in¬ 
telligible  as  th o  Greek  Teftament,  and  we,  who  want  that 
Spirit  and  Curiofity  which  diftinguifned  the  ancient  Gre¬ 
cians,  would  by  degrees  Relapfe  into  the  fame  State  of 
Barbarifm,  which  over-fpread  the  Northern  Nations  be¬ 
fore  they  were  enlightened  by  Chriflianity. 

SOME,  perhaps,  from  theill  Tendency  and  vile  Take 
which  appear  in  their  Writings,  may  fufpedt  that  the  Free¬ 
thinkers  are  carrying  on  a  malicious  Delign  again!!  the 
Belles  Lettres :  For  my  part,  I  rather  conceive  them  as 
unthinking  Wretches  of  lhort  Views  and  narrow  Capa¬ 
cities,  who  are  not  able  to  penetrate  into  the  Caufes  or 
Confequences  of  things. 


N°  63.  Saturday ,  May  23. 


Ziv  T«r«p,  clWci  ou  putreu  uV’iiep©- 
Tloitutov  ^  <Po{  <f’  otpQethy.ois’tv  icTei&J, 

’Er  3  (pdei  >y  ohiasov-  Horn. 


I  A  M  obliged,  for  many  Reafons,  to  infert  this  firft  Let¬ 
ter,  tho'  it  takes  me  out  of  my  way,  efpecially  on 
a  Saturday  ;  but  the  Ribaldry  of  fome  part  of  that 
will  be  abundantly  made  up  by  the  Quotation  in  the  fe- 
fcond. 
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fo  Nestor  Ironside,  Eff, 

SIR,  Friday,  May  22,  1713. 

*  'T'  H  E  Examiner  of  this  Day  confilts  of  Reflexions 

*  upon  the  Letter  I  writ  to  you,  pubiiihed  in  yours 
‘  of  the  1 2th  Infiant.  The  Sentence  upon  which  he 

*  fpends  moil  of  his  Invedtives,  is  this,  I  < will  give  my 

*  felf  no  manner  of  Liberty  to  make  Guejfes  at  him,  if  I 

*  may  fay  him ;  for  thd  fometimes  I  have  been  told  by  fame 

*  liar  Friends,  that  they  faw  me fuch  a  time  talking  to  the 
‘  Examiner  ;  others,  who  have  rallied  me  upon  the  Sins 
‘  of  my  Youth,  tell  me  it  is  credibly  reported  that  1  have 

*  formerly  lain  with  the  Examiner. 

‘  N  O  W,  Mr .  Ironside,  What  was  there  in  all 

*  this  but  faying,  I  cannot  tell  what  ti  do  in  this  Cafe  : 

‘  Yhere  has  been  named  for  this  Paper  one,  for  whom  I 
‘  have  a  Value,  and  another  whotn  I  cannot  but  neglect  ? 

‘  I  have  named  no  Man,  but  if  there  be  any  Gentleman, 

‘  who  wrongfully  lies  under  the  Imputation  of  being,  or 
‘  afliiling  the  Examiner,  he  would  do  well  to  do  himfelf 
‘  Juftice,  under  his  own  Hand,  in  the  Eye  of  the  World. 

‘  As  to  the  exafperated  Miilrefs,  the  Examiner  demands 
‘  in  her  behalf,  a  Reparation  for  offended  Innocence.  This 
‘  is  pleafant  Language,  when  fpoken  of  this  Perfon;  he 

*  wants  to  have  me  unfay  what  he  makes  me  to  have 

*  faid  before.  I  declare  then  it  was  a  falfe  Report,  which 
‘  was  fpread  concerning  me  and  a  Lady,  fometimes  re- 

*  puted  the  Author  of  the  Examiner  ;  and  I  can  now 
‘  make  her  no  Reparation,  but  in  begging  her  Pardon, 
‘  that  I  never  lay  with  her. 

‘  I  fpeak  all  this  only  in  regard  to  the  Examiner  s  Of- 
‘  fended  Innocence,  and  will  make  no  Reply  as  to  what 
‘  relates  merely  to  my  felf.  I  have  faid  before,  he  is  wel- 

*  come,  from  henceforward,  totreatmeas  hepleafes.  But 

*  the  bit  of  Greek,  which  I  intreatyou  to  put  at  the  Front 
‘  of  To-morrow’s  Paper,  fpeaks  all  my  Senfe  on  this  Oc- 

*  cafion.  It  is  a  Speech  put  in  the  Mouth  of  rljax,  who 
‘  is  engaged  in  the  dark ;  He  cries  out  to  Jupiter,  Give 

*  me  but  Day-light,  let  me  but  fee  my  Foe,  and  let  him 

*  deftroy  me  if  he  can. 
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‘BUT  when  he  repeats  his  Story  of  the  General  fo* 

*  Life,  I  cannot  hear  him  with  fo  much  Patience  :  He 
'  may  infinuate  what  he  pleafes  to  the  Miniftry  of  me  ; 
4  but  lam  fure  I  could  not,  if  I  would,  by  Detraftion, 

*  do  them  more  Injury  than  he  does  by  his  ill-placed,  ig- 
4  norant,  naufeous  Flattery.  One  of  them,  whole  Ta« 
4  lent  isAddrefs  and  Skill  in  the  World,  he  calls  Catoi 
4  another,  whofe  Praifeis  Converfation-Wit  and  a  Talte 

*  of  Pleafures,  is  alfo  Cato  :  Can  any  thing  in  N  ature 

*  be  more  out  of  Chara&er,  or  more  expofe  thofe  whom 
4  he  would  recommend  to  the  Rallery  of  his  Adver- 
4  faries  than  comparing  thefe  to  Cato  P  but  Gentlemen 

*  of  their  Eminence  are  to  be  treated  with  Refpeft,  and 
4  not  to  fuffer  becaufe  a  Sycophant  has  applauded  them 
‘  in  a  wrong  Place. 

4  A  S  much  as  he  fays  I  am  in  defiance  with  thofe  ia 
4  prefent  Power,  I  will  lay  before  them  one  Point  that 

*  would  do  them  more  Honour  than  any  one  Circum- 
4  fiance  in  their  whole  Adminiftrationj  which  is,  tofhew 
4  their  Refentment  of  the  Examiner  s  naufeous  Applaufe 
4  of  themfelves,  and  licentious  Calumny  of  their  Prede- 
4  ceifors  ;  till  they  do  themfelves  that  Juftice  Men  of 
4  Senfe  will  believe  they  are  pleafed  with  the  Adulation  of 
4  a  Proftitute,  who  heaps  upon  them  injudicious  Applau- 
4  fes,  for  which  he  makes  way,  by  random  Abufes  up- 
4  on  thofe  who  are  in  prefent  PofTeffion  of  all  that  is  lau- 

*  dable. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  mojl  humble  Servant, 

Richard  Steele. 

To  Mr.  Ironside. 

5  I  R, 

‘  A  Mind  fo  well  qualified  as  yours,  mull  receive 
4  A  every  Day  large  Improvements,  when  exerci- 
4  fed  upon  fuch  Truths  which  are  the  Glory  of  our 
4  Natures ;  fuch  as  thofe  which  lead  us  to  an  endlefs 
4  Happinefs  in  our  Life  fucceeding  this.  I  herewith  lend 
4  you  Dr.  Lucas’r  Practical  Chrijlianity  for  your  ferious 
4  Perufal.  If  yon  have  already  read  it,  I  defire  you  would 

4  give 
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*  give  it  to  one  of  your  Friends  who  have  not.  I  think 

*  you  cannot  recommend  it  better  than  in  Inferting,  by 

*  way  of  Specimen,  thefe  P adages  which  I  point  to  you 

*  as  follows. 

‘  T  H  A  T  I  have  in  this  State  I  am  now  in,  a  Soul  as 

*  well  as  a  Body,  whofe  Intereft  concerns  me,  is  a  Truth 

*  my  Senfe  fufficiently  dilcovers ;  for  I  feel  Joys  and  Sor- 

*  .rows,  which  do  not  make  their  Abode  in  the  Organs 
*■  of  the  Body,  but  in  the  inmoft  Recedes  of  the  Mind  i 
‘  Pains  and  Pleafures  which  Senfe  is  too  grofs  and  heavy 

*  to  partake  of,  as  the  Peace  or  trouble  of  Confcience  in 

*  the  Reflexion  upon  good  or  evil  A  ft  ions,  the  Delight  or 

*  Vexation  of  the  Mind,  in  the  contemplation  of,  or  a 
‘  fruitlefs  inquiry  after,  excellent  and  important  Truths. 

‘AND  hnce  I  have  fuch  a  Soul  capable  of  Happinefs 

*  or  Mifery,  it  naturally  follows,  that  it  were  fottifh  and 

*  unreafonable  to  lofe  this  Soul  for  the  gain  of  the  whole 

*  World.  For  my  Soul  is  Itnyfelf,  and  if  that  be  mifer- 
•*  able  /muft  needs  befo.  Outward  Circumftancesof  For- 

*  tune  may  give  the  World  occafion  to  think  me  happy, 
‘  but  they  can  never  make  me  fo.  Shall  1  call  my  f elf 

*  happy,  if  Difcontent  and  Sorrow  eat  out  the  Life  and 
‘  Spirit  of  my  Soul  ? .  if  Lulls  and  Paflions  riot  and  mutiny 

*  in  my  Bofom  ?  if  my  Sins  fcatter  an  uneafy  Shame  all 

*  o’er  me,  and  my  Guilt  appales  and  frights  me  ?  What 
‘  avails  it  me,  that  my  Rooms  are  {lately,  my  Tables 

*  full,  my  Attendants  numerous,  and  my  Attire  gaudy, 

*  if  all  this  while  my  very  Being  pines  and  languifhes 

*  away  ?  Thefe  indeed  are  rich  and  pleafant  things,  but  I 

*  neverthelefs  am  a  poor  and  miferable  Man  :  Therefore  I 

*  conclude,  that  whatever  this  thing  be  I  call  a  Soul,  tho’ 

‘  it  were  a  perifhing,  dying  thing,  and  would  not  out- 

*  live  the  Body,  yet  it  were  my  Wifdom  and  Intereft  to 
‘  prefer  its  Content  and  Satisfaction  before  all  the  World, 

‘  unlefs  I  could  choofe  to  be  miferable,  and  delight  to  be 

*  unhappy. 

‘  THIS  very  Confideration, fuppofing the Uncertain- 

*  ty  of  another  World,  would  yet  ftrongly  engage  me 

*  to  the  Service  of  Religion,  for  all  it  aims  at  is  to  banifh 
‘  Sin  out  of  the  World,  which  is  the  Source  and  Original 
4  of  all  the  Troubles  that  difquiet  the  Mind;  i.  Sin, 
‘  in  its  very  Effence  is  nothing  elfe  but  difordered,  dif- 

M  4  *  tern- 
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*  tempered  Paffions,  Affections  foolilh  and  prepoFerou3 
‘  in  their  Choice,  or  wild  and  extravagant  in  their  Pro- 
‘  portion,  which  our  own  Experience  Sufficiently  con- 

*  vinces  us  to  be  painful  and  uneafy.  2.  ft  engages  us 
‘  in  defperate  Hazards,  wearies  us  with  daily  Toils,  and 
'  often  buries  us  in  the  Ruins  we  bring  upon  our  Selves: 
4  and  lajlly,  it  fills  our  Hearts  with  DiFruF,  and  Fear, 
‘  and  Shame;  for  we  Shall  never  be  able  to  perfuade 
‘  our  Selves  fully,  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
4  Good  and  Evil,  that  there  is  no  God,  or  none  that 

*  concerns  himfelf  at  the  Actions  of  this  Life  ;  and  if 
e  we  cannot,  v/e  can  never  rid  our  Selves  of  the  Pangs  and 
4  Stings  of  a  troubled  Confcience,  u'e  Shall  never  be  able 
4  to  eltablilh  a  Peace  and  Calm  in  our  Bofoms,  and  So  en- 
‘  joy  our  Pleafure  with  a  clear  and  uninterrupted  Fres- 

*  dom.  But  if  we  could  perfuade  our  Selves  into  the  ut- 
‘  moll  height  of  Atheifm,  yet  Fill  we  Shall  be  under  thefe 

<  two  Frange  Inconveniencies  :  1.  That  a  Life  of  Sin 
.  will  be  Fill  irregular  and  diforderly,  and  therefore  trou- 

<  blefom  ;  2.  That  we  (hall  have  dismantled  our  Souls 
.  of  their  greateF  Strengths,  difarm’ d  them  of  that  Faith 
,  which  only  can  Support  them  under  the  Afflictions  of 
.  this  prefent  Life. 


N°  64.  Monday,  May  25. 


- Levium  fpeSlacula  rerum.  Virg. 

I  Am  told  by  Several  Perfons  whom  I  have  taken  into 
my  Ward,  that  it  is  to  their  great  Damage  I  havedi- 
greffed  So  much  of  late  from  the  natural  Courfe  of 
my  Precautions.  They  have  Addreffed  and  Petitioned 
me  with  Appellations  and  Titles,  which  admoniffl  me 
to  be  that  fort  of  Patron  which  they  want  me  to  be,  as 
follows. 

T» 
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To  Nestor  Ironside,  Eff,  Patron  of  the  Indujlriouu 

The  humble  Petition  of  John  Longbottom,  Charles  Lil- 
ley,  Batt  Pidgeon,  and  J.  Norwood,  Capital  Artifi¬ 
cers',  mofl  humbly  Jhensoeth, 

*  TP  HAT  your  Petitioners  behold,  with  great  Sor- 

*  A  row,  your  Honour  employing  your  important 
‘  Moments  in  remedying  Matters  which  nothing  but 
‘  Time  can  cure,  and  which  do  not  Co  immediately,  or 
‘  at  leaf!  fo  profeffedly,  appertain  to  your  Office,  as  da 
‘  the  Concerns  of  us  your  Petitioners,  and  other  Han- 

*  dicraft  Perfons,  who  excel  in  their  different  and  re- 
‘  fpedlive  Dexterities. 

‘  THAT  as  all  Mechanicks  are  employed  in  ac- 

*  commcdating  the  Dwellings,  clothing  the  Perfons, 

‘  or  preparing  the  Diet  of  Mankind,  your  Petitioners 

*  ought  to  be  placed  firft  in  your  Guardianfbip,  as  be- 

*  ing  ufeful  in  a  degree  fuperior  to  all  other  Workmen, 

*  and  as  being  wholly  converfant  in  clearing,  and  adorn- 
‘  ing  the  Head  of  Man.  , 

*  THAT  the  faid  Longbottom,  above  all  the  reft  of 

*  Mankind,  is  skilful  in  taking  off  that  horrid  Ex- 

*  crefcenc*  on  the  Chins  of  all  Males,  and  calling,  by 

*  the  touch  of  his  Hand,  a  Chearfulnefs  where  that'Ejc- 

*  crefcence  grew,  an  Art  known  only  to  this  yoor  Arti- 
‘  ficer. 

‘THAT  Charles  Lilley  prepares  Snuff  and  Per- 

*  fumes  which  refrefhes  the  Brain  in  thofe  who  have  too- 
‘  much  for  their  Quiet,  and  gladdens  it  in  thofe  who. 
‘  have  too  little  to  know  their  want  of  it. 

THAT  Batt  Pidgeon  cuts  the  luxuriant  Locks. 

*  growing  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Head,  in  fo  art- 

*  ful  a  manner,  with  regard  to  the  Vifage,  that  he 
‘  makes  the  Ringlets,,  falling  by  the  Temples,  confpire 
‘  with  the  Brows  and  Lalhes  of  the  Eye,  to  heighten! 
‘  the  Expreffions  of  Modefty  and  Intimations  of  Good- 
4  will,  which  are  moft  infallibly  communicated  by 
J  Oc^ar  Glances. 

MS 
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4  THAT  7.  Norwood  forms  Periwigs  with  rgfpeft 

*  to  particular  Perfons  and  Vifages,  on  the  fame  Plan 

*  that  Batt  Pidgeon  corrects  natural  Hair  j  that  he  has 

*  a  Arid  Regard  to  the  Climate  under  which  his  Cufto- 

*  mer  was  born,  before  he  pretends  to  cover  his  Head  ; 

*  that  no  part  of  his  Wig  is  compofed  of  Hair  which 
4  grew  above  twenty  Miles  from  the  Buyer’s  Place  of 

*  Nativity ;  that  the  very  Neck-lock  grew  in  the  fame 

*  County,  and  all  the  Hair  to  the  Face  in  the  very  Pa- 
4  rifh  where  he  was  born. 

‘  THAT  thefe  your  Cephalick  Operators  humbly 

*  intreat  your  more  frequent  Attention  to  the  Mechanick. 

*  Arts,  and  that  you  would  place  your  Petitioners  at  the 

*  Head  of  the  Family  of  the  Cofmeticks,  and  your  Ped- 
4  doners  fhall  ever  pray,  &c. 

To  Nestor.  Ironsipe,  Bff,  Guardian  cf  good Fame^ 
The  Memorial  of  Efau  Ringwood  Jheweth , 

*  "Tp  HAT  tho’  Nymphs  and  Shepherds,  Sonnets  and 
'  1  Complaints,  are  no  more  to  be  feen  nor  heard 

*  in  the  Forefls  and  Chafes  of  Great-Britain,  yet  are 

*  not  the  Huntfmen  who  now  frequent  the  Woods,  fa 

*  barbarous  as  reprefented  in  the  Guardian  of  the  21  ft 
4  Inftant  j  that  the  Knife  is  not  prefented  to  the  Lady  of 

*  Quality  by  the  Huntfman  to  cut  the  Throat  of  the 
4  Deer ;  but  after  he  is  killed,  that  Inftrument  is  given 
4  her,  as  the  Animal  is  now  become  Food,  in  token 
4  that  all  our  Labour,  Joy,  and  Exultation  in  the  Pur- 
4  fuit,  were  excited  from  the  foie  Hope  of  making  the 
4  Stag  an  Offering  to  her  Table ;  That  your  Honour 
4  has  detracted  from  the  Humanity  of  Sportfmen  in  this 
4  Reprefentation ;  That  they  demand  you  would  retract 
4  your  Error,  and  diftinguifh  Britons  from  Scythians. 

P.  S,  4  Repent,  and  eat  V 'em  fan. 


The  Guardian, 
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To  Nestor  Ironside,  Efqi  Avenger  of  Detraction. 

The  Humble  Petition  o/'Sufan  How-d’ye-call  mojl  humbly 
Jheweth, 


4  T1  HAT  your  Petitioner  is  mentioned  at  all  Vifits, 
«  1  with  an  Account  of  Fads  done  by  her,  of 

*  Speeches  (he  has  made,  and  of  Journeys  (he  has  taken, 

*  to  all  which  Circumftances  your  Petitioner  is  wholly  a 

*  Stranger  ;  That  in  every  Family  in  Great-Britain, 

*  Glades  and  Cups  are  broken,  and  Utenfils  difplaced, 

*  and  all  thefe  Faults  laid  upon  Mrs.  Iiovj-d'ye-ca/l ; 

*  That  your  Petitioner  has  apply’d  to  Council,  upon 

*  thefe  Grievances ;  That  your  Petitioner  is  advifed, 
•«  that  her  Cafe  is  the  fame  with  that  of  John-a-Styles , 
4  and  that  (he  is  abufed  only  by  way  of  Form ;  your 

*  Petitioner  therefore  mod  humbly  prays,  that  in  Behalf 

*  of  her  felf,  and  all  others  defamed  under  the  Term 

*  of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Hovo-d'ye-call,  you  would  grant  her 

*  and  them  the  following  Conceflions  ;  That  no  Re- 
4  proach  fhall  take  Place  where  the  Perfon  has  not  an 
4  Opportunity  of  defending  himfelf ;  That  the  Phrafe 

*  of  a  certain  Perfon  means  no  certain  Perfon  :  That 
4  the  Hovi-d'ye-calls,  Some  People,  A  certain  Set  of 
*■  Men,  There  are  Folks  now-a-days,  and  Things  are 

*  come  to  that  pafs,  are  Words  that  (hall  concern  no 

*  Body  after  the  prefent  Monday  in  Whitfun-n veek,  1713. 

*  THAT  it  is  Bafenefs  to  offend  any  Perfon,  ex- 

*  cept  the  Offender  expofes  himfelf  to  that  Perfon’s 
‘  Examination ;  That  no  Woman  is  defamed  by  any 
‘  Man,  without  he  names  her  Name;  That  exafperated 
‘  Miftrefs,  Falfe  Fair,  and  the  like,  (hall  from  the  faid 
4  Whitfun-Mo7idayr  fignify  no  more  than  CJoe,  Corinna, 

*  or  Mrs.  Honv-cTy e-call ;  That  your  Petitioner  being  an 
*•  old  Maid,  may  be  join’d  in  Marriage  to  John  a-Nokes, 
4  or,  in  Cafe  of  his  being  refolved  upon  Celibacy,  to 
‘  Tom  Long  the  Carrier,  and  your  Petitioner  lhall  ever 
‘  pray,  tsc. 


To 
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To  Nestor  Ironside,  Efqi 


The  Humble  Petition  of  Hugh  Pounce,  of  Grubftreet, 
Jhevjetby 

H  AT  in  your  firft  Paper  you  have  touched  upon 


‘  the  Affinity  between  all  Arts  which  concern  the 
‘  Good  of  Society,  and  profefled  that  you  fhould  pro- 

*  mote  a  good  Underftanding  between  them. 

‘THAT  your  Petitioner  is  skilful  in  the  Art  and 

‘  Myftery  of  writing  Verfes  or  Diftichs. 

‘THAT  your  Petitioner  does  not  write  for  Vain- 
‘  glory,  but  for  the  Ufe  of  Society. 

‘  THAT,  like  the  Art  of  Painting  on  GlafsK  the 
‘  more  durable  Work  of  Writing  upon  Iron  is  almoft  loft. 
‘  THAT  your  Petitioner  is  retained  as  Poet  to  the 

*  Ironmonger’s  Company. 

‘  YOl'R  Petitioner  therefore  humbly  defires  you 
‘  would  protect  him  in  the  foie  making  of  Pokes  for 
‘  Knives,  and  all  manner  of  Learning  to  be  wrought  oa 
‘  Iron,  and  your  Petitioner  fhall  for  ever  pray. 


To  the  Guardian. 


SIR, 


H  O’  every  body  has  been  Talking  or  Writing  on 


*  JL  the  Subjedt  of  Qato,  ever  fince  the  World  was 
‘  obliged  with  that  Tragedy,  there  has  not,  mechinks, 
‘  been  an  Examination  of  it,  which  fuffieiently  fhows  the 

*  Skill  of  the  Author  merely  as  a  Poet.  There  are  pe- 

*  culiar  Graces  which  ordinary  Readers  ought  to  be  in- 
‘  ftrufted  how  to  admire  ;  among  others,  I  am  charmed 
4  with  his  artificial  Expreffions  in  well-adapted  Similies  : 
‘  There  is  no  Part  of  Writing  in  which  it  is  more  diffi- 
‘  cult  to  fucceed,  for  on  fublime  Occafions  it  requires  at 
‘  once  the  utmoll  Strength  of  the  Imagination,  and  the 

*  fevered  Ccrredlion  of  the  Judgment.  Thus  Syphax, 
‘  when  he  is  forming  to  himfelf  the  fudden  and  unex- 

*  pedled  Deftrudtion  which  is  to  befal  the  Man  he  hates, 
‘  exprefies  himfelf  in  an  Image  which  none  but  a  Numi - 

*  dian  could  have  a  lively  Senfe  of ;  but  yet  if  the  Author 

*  had  ranged  over  all  the  ObjedU  upon  the  Face  of  the 


Earth, 
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*  Earth,  he  could  not  have  found  a  Reprefentation  of  a 

*  Difafter  fo  great,  fo  fudden,  and  fo  dreadful  as  this ; 

So  where  our  wide  Numidian  Wafles  extend 
Sudden  th'  Impetuous  Hurricanes  defcend. 

Wheel  thro'  the  Air,  in  circling  Eddies  play, 

Hear  up  the  Sands,  and  fweep  whole  Plains  away . 
The  helplefs  Traveller,  with  wild  Surprife, 

Sees  the  dry  Defart  all  around  him  rife. 

And  fmother'd  in  the  dufy  Whirlwind  dies. 

*  When  Sempronius  promifes  himfelf  the  PofTeflion  of 

*  Martia  by  a  Rape,  he  triumphs  in  the  Profpedt,  and 

*  exults  in  his  Villany,  by  reprefenting  it  to  himfelf  in 

*  a  manner  wonderfully  fuited  to  the  Vanity  and  Im- 

*  piety  of  his  Charadler. 

So  Pluto,  feiz'd  of  Proferpine,  convey'd 
To  Hell's  tremendous  Gloom  th'  affrighted  Maid, 

There  grimly  fmil'd,  pleas'd  with  the  beauteous  Prizet 
Nor  envy'd  Jove  his  Sun-fhine  and  his  Skies. 

*  Pray,  old  Nefer,  trouble  thy  felf  no  more  with  the 
‘  Squabbles  of  old  Lovers,  tell  ’em  from  me,  now  they 

*  are  paft  the  Sins  of  the  Flefh,  they  are  got  into  thofe 
‘  of  the  Spirit ;  Defire  hurts  the  Soul  lefs  than  Malice ; 
‘  it  is  not  now  as  when  they  were  Sappho  and  Phaon. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Tour  affectionate  humble  Servant, 

A.  B. 


N°  65.  Cfuefdayi  May  26-. 


-  Inter  fcabiem  tantam  &  contagia -  Hor. 

THE  RE  is  not  any  where,  I  believe,  fo  much  Talk 
about  Religion,  as  among  us  in  England-,  nor  do 
I  think  it  poflible  for  the  Wit  of  Man  to  devise 
Forms  of  Addrefs  to  the  Almighty,  in  more  ardent  and 
forcible  Terms  than  are  every  where  to  be  found  in  our 
8  Book 
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Book  of  Common  Frayer.  And  yet  I  have  heard  it  read 
■with  fuch  a  Negligence,  Affectation,  and  Impatience, 
that  the  Efficacy  of  it  has  been  apparently  loft  to  all  the 
Congregation:  For  my  parti  make  no  fcruple  to  own 
it,  that  I  go  fometimes  to  a  particular  Place  in  the  City, 
far  aiftant  from  mine  own  Home,  to  hear  a  Gentleman, 
whofe  Manner  I  admire,  read  the  Liturgy.  I  am  pef- 
fuaded  Devotion  is  the  greateft  Pleafure  of  his  Soul,  and 
there  is  none  hear  him  read  without  the  utmoft  Reve¬ 
rence.  I  have  feen  the  young  People  who  have  been  in¬ 
terchanging  Glances  of  Paffion  to  each  other’s  Perfon, 
checked  into  an  Attention  to  the  Service  at  the  Interrup¬ 
tion  which  the  Authority  of  his  Voice  has  given  them. 
But  the  other  Morning  I  happened  to  rife  earlier  than  or¬ 
dinary,  and  thought  I  could  not  pafs  my  Time  better, 
than  to  go  upon  the  Admonition  of  the  Morning  Bell  to 
the  Church  Prayers  at  Six  of  the  Clock.  I  was  there. 
the  firft  of  any  in  the  Congregation,  and  had  the  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  however  I  made  ufe  of  it,  to  look  back  on  all 
my  Life,  and  contemplate  the  Bleffing  and  Advantage  of 
fuch  ftated  early  Hours  for  offering  our  felves  to  our  Cre¬ 
ator,  and  prepoflefs  our  felves  with  the  Love  of  Him, 
and  the  Hopes  we  have  from  Him,  againft  the  Snares  of 
Bufinefs  and  Pleafure  in  the  enfuing  Day.  But  whether 
it  be  that  People  think  fit  to  indulge  their  own  Eafe  in 
fome  fecret,  pleafing  Fault,  or  whatever  it  was,  there 
was  none  at  the  Confeffion  but  a  Set  of  poor  Scrubs  of 
us,  who  could  Sin  only  in  our  Wills,  whofe  Perfons  could- 
be  no  Temptation  to  one  another,  and  might  have,  with¬ 
out  Interruption  from  any  Body  elfe,  humble,  lowly 
Hearts,  in  frightful  Looks  and  dirty  Drelles,  at  our  Lei-  „ 
iure.  When  we  poor  Souls  had  presented  our  felves  with 
a  Contrition  fuitable  to  our  Worthlefnefs,  fome  pretty 
young  Ladies,  in  Mobbs,  popped  in  here  and  there  about 
the  Church,  clattering  the  Pew-Door  after  them,  and. 
fquattingintoa  Whifper  behind  their  Fans.  Amongothers 
one  of  Lady  Lizard's  Daughters,  and  her  hopeful  Maid, 
made  their  Entrance;  the  young  Lady  did  not  omit  the 
ardent  Form  behind  the  Fan,  while  the  Maid  immediate¬ 
ly  gaped  round  her  to  look  for  fome  other  devout  Per¬ 
fon,  whom  I  favv  at  a  Difiance  very  well  dreffed;  his 
Air  andHabit  a  little  Military,  but  in  the  Pertnefs  not  the 
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true  Pofleflion  of  the  Martial  Character.  This  Jackanapes 
was  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  Pew  with  the  utmoft  Impu¬ 
dence,  declaring,  by  a  fixed  Eye  on  that  Seat,  (where  our 
Beauty  was  placed )  theObjeft  of  his  Devotion.  This  ob- 
fcene  Sight  gave  me  all  the  Indignation  imaginable,  and  I 
could  attend  to  nothing  but  the  Reflexion  that  the  greateil 
Affronts  imaginable  are  fuch  as  no  one  can  take  notice  of. 
Before  I  was  out  of  fuch  vexatious  Inadvertencies  to  the- 
Bufinefs  of  the  Place,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  good  Com¬ 
pany  now  come  in.  There  was  a  good  number  of  very 
Janty  Slatterns,  who  gave  us  to  underftand,  that  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  Drefs  nor  Art  to  which  they  were  beholden  for  the 
Town’s  Admiration.  Befides  thefe,  there  were  alfo  by  this 
time  arrived  two  or  three  Sets  of  Whifperers,  who  carry 
on  moft  of  their  Calumnies  by  what  they  entertain  one 
another  with  in  that  Place,  and  we  were  now  all  together 
very  good  Company.  There  were  indeed  a  few,  in  whofe- 
Looks  there  appeared  an  Heavenly  Joy  and  Gladnefs 
upon  the  Entrance  of  a  new  Day,  as  if  they  had  gone  to 
Sleep  with  Expectation  of  it.  For  the  fake  of  thefe  it  is 
worth  while  that  the  Church  keeps  up  fuch  early  Mat- 
tins  throughout  the  Cities  of  London  and  Wejiminjler  & 
but  the  Generality  of  thofe  who  obferve  that  Hour,  per¬ 
form  it  with  fo  taftelefs  a  Behaviour,  that  it  appears  a. 
Task  rather  than  a  voluntary  Aft.  But  of  all  the  World, 
thofe  familiar  Ducks,  who  are,  as  it  were,  at  home  at 
the  Church,  and  by  frequently  meeting  there,  throw  the 
time  of  Prayer  very,  negligently  into  their  Common  Life, 
and  make  their  coming  together  in  that  Place  as  ordinary 
as  any  other  Aftion,  and  do  not  turn  their  Converfation 
upon  any  Improvements  fuitable  to  the  true  Defign  of 
that  Houfe,  but  on  Trifles  below  even  their  Worldly 
Concerns  and  Characters.  Thefe  are  little  Groups  o F 
Acquaintance  difperfed  in  all  parts  of  the  Town,  who 
are,  forfooth,  the  only  People  of  unfpotted  Charafters, 
and  throw  all  the  Spots  that  flick  on  thofe  of  other  Peo¬ 
ple.  Malice  is  the  ordinary  Vice  of  thofe  w'ho  live  in  the 
Mode  of  Religion,  without  the  Spirit  of  it.  The  pleafurable- 
World  are  hurried  by  their  Paffions  above  the  Confidera- 
tion  of  what  others  think  of  them,  into  a  Purfuit  of  ir¬ 
regular  Enjoyments:  while  thefe,  who  forbear  the  Gra¬ 
tifications  of  Flelh  and.  Blood,  without  having  won  over 
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the  Spirit  to  the  Interefts  of  Virtue,  are  implacable  in 
Defamations  on  the  Errors  of  fuch  who  offend  without 
refpeft  to  Fame.  But  the  Confideration  of  Perfons  whom 
one  cannot  but  take  notice  of,  when  one  fees  them  in 
that  Place,  has  drawn  me  out  of  my  intended  Talk,  which 
was  to  bewail  that  People  do  not  know  the  Pleafure  of 
early  Hours,  and  of  dedicating  their  iirft  Moments  of  the 
Day,  with  Joy  and  Singlenefs  of  Heart,  to  their  Creator. 
Experience  would  convince  us,  that  the  earlier  we  left 
our  Beds,  the  feldomer  fhould  we  be  confined  to  them. 

ONE  great  Good  which  would  alfo  accrue  from  this, 
were  it  become  a  Fafhion,  would  be,  that  ’tis  poffible 
our  Chief  Divines  would  condefcend  to  pray  themfelves, 
or  at  leaft  thofe  whom  they  fubftitute  would  be  better 
fupplied,  than  to  be  forced  to  appear  at  thofe  Oraifons 
in  a  Garb  and  Attire  which  makes  them  appear  mortify’d 
with  worldly  Want,  and  not  abftra&ed  from  the  World 
by  the  Contempt  of  it.  How  is  it  poffible  for  a  Gentle¬ 
man  under  the  Income  of  fifty  Pounds  a  Year,  to  be 
attentive  to  fublime  things?  he  mull  rife  and  drefs  like 
a  Labourer  for  a  fordid  Hire,  inltead  of  approaching  his 
Place  of  Service  with  the  utmoft  Pleafure  and  Satisfacti¬ 
on,  that  now  he  is  going  to  be  Mouth  of  a  Crowd  of 
People,  who  have  laid  aiide  all  the  Diftin&ions  of  this 
contemptible  Being,  to  befeech  a  Protection  under  its 
manifold  Pains  and  Difadvantages,  ora  Releafe  from  it, 
by  his  Favour  who  fent  them  into  it.  He  would,  with 
decent  Superiority,  look  upon  himfelf  as  Orator  before 
the  Throne  of  Grace,  for  a  Crowd,  who  hang  upon  his 
Words,  while  he  asks  for  them  all  that  is  neceffary  in 
a  tranfitory  Life,  from  the  Affurance  that  a  good  Beha¬ 
viour,  for  a  few  Moments  in  it,  will  purchafe  endlefs 
Joy  and  happy  Immortality. 

BUT  who  can  place  himfelf  in  this  View,  who,  tho’ 
not  pinched  with  Want,  is  dillraCted  with  Care  from  the 
Fear  of  it  ?  No:  A  Man  in  the  leaft  Degree  below  the 
Spirit  of  a  Saint  or  a  Martyr,  will  loll,  huddle  over  his 
Duty,  look  confufed,  or  affume  a  Refolution  in  his  Beha¬ 
viour  which  will  be  quite  as  ungraceful,  except  he.isfup- 
ported  above  the  Neceffties  of  Life.. 

Power  and  Commandment  to  bis  MiniJIer  to  declare  and 
pronounce  to  his  People,  is  mentioned  with  a  very  ungard- 

edi 
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ed  Air,  when  the  Speaker  is  known  in  his  own  private 
Condition  to  be  almoft  an  Objeft  of  their  Pity  and  Chari¬ 
ty.  Thislaft  Circumftan.ce,  with  many  others  here  loofe- 
1  y  fuggefted,  are  the  Occafion  that  one  knows  not  how 
to  recommend  to  fuch  as  have  not  already  a  fixed  Senfe 
of  Devotion,  the  Pleafure  of  palling  the  earlieft  Hours  of 
the  Day  in  a  publick  Congregation.  But  were  this  Morn¬ 
ing  Solemnity  as  much  in  Vogue,  even  as  it  is  now  at 
more  advanced  Hours  of  the  Day,  it  would  neceflarily 
have  fo  good  an  E  fie  ft  upon  us,  as  to  make  us  more 
difengaged  and  chearful  in  Converfation,  and  lefs  artful 
and  infmeere  in  Bufinefs.  The  World  would  be  quite 
another  Place  than  it  is  now  the  reft  of  the  Day,  and 
every  Face  would  have  an  Alacrity  in  it,  which  can  be 
borrowed  from  no  other  Reflexions,  but  thofe  which 
give  us  the  allured  Protection  of  Omnipotence. 


N°  66.  Wednefday ,  May  27. 


Sape  tribus  leflis  njideas  ccenare  qua  ter  nos  : 

E  quibus  unus  avet  qua-vis  afpergere  c undos, 

Prater  eum  qui  prabet  aquam :  poft  hunc  quoque — Hor. 

THE  following  Letter  is  full  oflmagination,  and,  in 
a  fabulous  manner,  fets  forth  a  Connexion  between 
Things,  and  an  Alliance  between  Perfons  that  are 
very  diftant  and  remote  to  common  Eyes.  I  think  I  know 
the  Hand  to  be  that  of  a  very  Ingenious  Man,  and  lhall 
therefore  give  it  the  Reader  without  farther  Preface. 

To  the  Guardian. 

SIR, 

*  Hp  HERE  is  a  Set  of  Mankind,  who  are  wholly  em- 
‘  A  ployed  in  the  Ill-natured  Office  of  gathering  up  a 
*  Collection  of  Stories  that  leflen  the  Reputation  of  others, 
*  and  fpreading  them  abroad  with  a  certain  Air  of  Satis- 
f  faftion.  Perhaps,  indeed,  an  innocent  unmeaning  Curi- 

‘  ofuy. 
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*  ofity,  a  Defire  of  being  informed  concerning  thofe  we 

*  live  with,  or  a  Willingnefs  to  profit  by  Reflexion  upon 
4  the  AClions  of  others,  may  fometimes  afford  an  Excufs 
‘  or  fometimes  a  Defence,  for  Inquifitivenefs  5  but  cer- 
‘  tainly  it  is,  beyond  all  Excufe,  a  Tranfgrefiion  againft 

*  Humanity,  to  carry  the  Matter  farther,  to  tear  off  the 
‘  Drefiings,  as  I  may  fay,  from  the  Wounds  of  a  Friend, 

*  and  expofe  them  to  the  Air  in  cruel  Fits  of  Diverfion  j 
'  and  yet  we  have  fomething  more  to  bemoan,  an  Out- 
‘  rage  of  a  higher  Nature,  which  Mankind  is  guilty  of 
‘  when  they  are  not  content  to  fpread  the  Stories  of  Folly, 

*  Frailty  and  Vice,  but  even  enlarge  them,  or  invent  new 

*  ones,  and  blacken  Characters,  that  we  may  appear  ri- 

*  diculous  or  hateful  to  one  another.  From  fuch  PraCti- 

*  ces  as  thefe  it  happens,  that  fome  feel  a  Sorrow,  and 

*  others  are  agitated  with  a  Spirit  of  Revenge,  that  Scan- 
‘  dais  or  Lies  are  told,  becaule  another  has  told  fuch 

*  before,  that  Refentments  and  Quarrels  arife,  and  Af- 

*  fronts  and  Injuries  are  given,  received  and  multi- 
4  plied  in  a  Scene  of  Vengeance. 

‘ALL  this  I  have  often  obferved  with  abundance  of 
4  Concern,  and  having  a  perfect  Defire  to  further  the 

*  Happinefs  of  Mankind,  I  lately  fet  my  felf  to  confi- 
‘  der  the  Caufes  from  whence  fuch  Evils  arife,  and  the 
‘  Remedies  which  may  be  applied.  Whereupon  I  fhut 

*  my  Eyes  to  prevent  a  Diffraftion  from  outward  Ob- 
‘  jefts,  and  a  while  after  (hot  away,  upon  an  Impulfe 
‘  of  Thought,  into  the  World  of  Ideas,  where  abfira&ed 

*  Qualities  became  vifible  in  fuch  Appearances  as  were 
4  agreeable  to  each  of  their  Natures. 

‘  THAT  part  of  the  Country,  where  I  happened  to 

*  light,  was  the  moft  Noify  that  I  had  ever  known.  The 
4  Winds  whiftled,  the  Leaves  ruffled,  the  Brooks  rumbled, 
4  the  Birds  chatter’d,  the  Tongues  of  Men  were  heard, 
4  and  the  Echo  mingled  fomething  of  every  Sound  in 

*  its  Repetition,  fo  that  there  was  a  ftrange  Confufion  and 
‘  Uproar  of  Sounds  about  me.  At  length,  as  the  Noife 
4  ftill  increafed,  I  could  difcern  a  Man  habited  like  a 
4  Herald  (and  as  I  afterwards  underftood)  called  Novelty, 

4  that  came  forward  proclaiming  a  Solemn  Day  to  be  kept 
4  at  the  Houfe  of  Common  Fame .  Immediately  behind  him 
4  advanced  three  Nymphs,  who  had  monftrous  Appea- 

4  ranees. 
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*  ranees.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  Curiofity,  habited  like  a 

*  Virgin,  and  having  an  hundred  Ears  upon  her  Head  to 

*  ferve  in  her  Inquiries.  The  fecond  of  thefe  was  Talka- 

*  ti<venefs,  a  little  better  grown,  fhe  feemed  to  be  like  a 
‘  young  Wife,  and  had  an  hundred  Tongues  to  fpread 
‘  her  Stories.  The  third  was  Cenforiou/nefs,  habited 

*  like  a  Widow,  and  furrounded  with  an  hundred  Squin- 

*  ting  Eyes  of  a  malignant  Influence,  which  fo  oblique- 

*  ly  darted  on  all  around  ;  that  it  was  impofiible  to 

*  fay  which  of  them  had  brought  in  the  Information  (he 
‘  boatled  of.  Thefe,  as  I  was  informed,  had  been  very 

*  inftrumental  in  preferving  and  rearing  Common  Fame , 

*  when  upon  her  Birth  day  (he  was  fhuffled  into  a  Crowd, 

*  to  efcape  the  Search  which  Truth  might  have  made 

*  after  her  and  her  Parents.  Curiojity  found  her  there, 

*  Talkativenefs  convey’d  her  away,  and  Cenforiou/nefs  fo 

*  nurfed  her  up,  that  in  a  ihort  time  fhe  grew  to  a 
‘  prodigious  Size',  and  obtained  an  Empire  over  the 

*  Univerfe  ;  wherefore  the  Power,  in  Gratitude  for  thefe 
‘  Services,  has  fince  advanced  them  to  her  higheft  Em- 

*  ployments.  The  next  who  came  forward  in  the  Pro- 
‘  ceflion  was  a  light  Damfel,  called  Credulity,  who  car- 

*  ried  behind  them  the  Lamp,  the  Silver  VelTel  with  x 

*  Spout,  and  other  Inftruments  proper  for  this  folemn 

*  Occafion.  She  had  formerly  feen  thefe  three  together, 

*  and  conjedluring  from  the  number  of  their  Ears, 

*  Tongues  and  Eyes,  that  they  might  be  the  proper  Ge- 
‘  nii  of  Attention,  Familiar  Connjerfe,  and  Ocular  De- 

*  man/ ration,  fhe  from  that  time  gave  her  felf  up  to  at- 
‘  tend  them.  The  laft  who  followed  were  forne  who 
‘  had  clofely  muffled  themfelves  in  upper  Garments,  fo 
‘  that  I  could  not  dilcern  who  they  were ;  but  jult  as  the 
‘  foremoft  of  them  was  come  up,  I  am  glad,  fays  fhe, 
‘  calling  me  by  my  Name,  to  meet  you  at  this  time, 

*  flay  clofe  by  me,  and  take  a  Arid  Obfervation  of  all 

*  that  pafles :  Her  Voice  was  fweet  and  commanding,  I 

*  thought  I  had  fomewhere  heard  it  ;  and  from  her,  as 

*  I  went  along,  I  learned  the  Meaning  of  every  thing 
‘  which  offered. 

*  W  E  now  marched  forward  through  the  Rookery  of 

*  Rumours,  which  flew  thick  and  with  a  terrible  din  all 
‘  around  us.  At  length  we  arrived  at  the  Houfe  of  Com- 

‘  mon 
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‘  man  Fame,  where  a  Hecatomb  of  Reputations  was  that 

*  day  to  fall  for  her  Pkafure.  The  Houfe  flood  upon 

*  an  Eminence,  having  a  thoufand  Paffages  to  it,  and  a 
‘  thoufand  whifpering  Holes  for  the  Conveyance  df 
‘  Sound.  The  Hall  we  entered  was  formed  with  the  Art 

*  of  a  Mufick-Chamber  for  the  Improvement  of  Noifes. 
‘  Reji  and  Silence  are  baniihed  the  Place.  Stories  of  dif- 

*  ferent  Natures  wander  in  light  Flocks  all  about,  fome- 
‘  times  Truths  and  Lies,  or  fometimes  Lies  themfelves 
f  clafhing  againft  one  another.  In  the  middle  flood  a  Ta- 
‘  ble  painted  after  the  manner  of  the  remote!!  Afiatick 
‘  Countries  upon  which  the  Lamp,  the  Silver  Veflel, 
‘  and  Cups  ofa  white  Earth,  were  planted  in  order.  Then 

*  dried  Herbs  were  brought,  colledled  for  the  Solerrtnity 
‘  in  Moon-fhine,  and  Water  being  put  to  them,  there  was 

a  greenifh  Liquor  made,  to  which  they  added  the  Flower 
‘  of  Milk,  and  an  Extraction  from  the  Canes  of  A?nerica, 

‘  for  performing  a  Libation  to  the  Infernal  Powers  of 

*  Mif chief  After  this,  Curiojity,  retiring  to  a  withdraw¬ 
ing  Room,  brought  forth  the  Pi  Aims,  being  to  Appear- 

‘  ance  a  Set  of  fmali  waxen  Images,  which  £he  laid  upon 
the  Table  one  after  another.  Immediately  then  Falka- 
‘  ti-uenefs  gave  each  of  them  the  Name  of  fome  one, 
whom  for  the  time  they  were  to  reprefent ;  and  Cen- 
forioufnefs  fluck  them  all  about  with  black  Pins,  kill 

*  pronouncing  at  every  one  !he  fluck,  fomething  to  the 
Prejudice  of  the  Perfons  reprefented.  No  fooner  were 
thefe  Rites  performed,  and  Incantations  uttered,  but 
the  Sound  of  a  Speaking-Trumpet  was  heard  in  the  Air, 
by  which  they  knew  the  Deity  of  the  Place  was  propi- 

‘  tiated  and  aififting.  Upon  this  the  Sky  grew  darker, 

‘  a  Storm  arofe,  and  Murmurs,  Sighs,  Grones,  Cries, 
and  the  Words  of  Grief  or  Refentment  were  heard 
‘  within  it.  Thus  the  three  Sorcereffes  difcovered,  that 

*  they,  whofe  Names  they  had  given  to  the  Images,  were 

*  already  affedled  with  what  was  done  to  them  in  Ef- 
‘  figy.  The  Knowledge  of  this  was  received  with  the 
‘  loudeft  Laughter,  and  in  many  Congratulatory  Words 
4  they  applauded  one  another’s  Wit  and  Power. 

‘  A  S  Matters  were  at  this  high  Point  of  Diforder,  the 

*  muffled  Lady,  whom  I  attended  on,  being  no  longer 
f  able  to  endure  fuch  barbarous  Proceedings,  threw  off 

‘  her 
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*  her  upper  Garment  of  Referve,  and  appeared  to  be 
‘  Truth.  As  loon  as  Ihe  had  confeffed  herfelf  prefent, 

*  the  Speaking-Trumpet  ceas’d  to  found,  the  Sky  cleared 

*  up,  the  Storm  abated,  the  Nodes  which  were  heard 
‘  in  it  ended,  the  Laughter  of  the  Company  was  over, 

*  and  a  ferene  Light,  till  then  unknown  to  the  Place, 

‘  diffufed  around  it.  At  thi|  the  detedled  Sorcerejfes  en- 
‘  deavoured  to  efcape  in  a  Cloud  which  I  faw  began  to 

*  thicken  round  them,  but  it  was  foon  difperfed,  their 

*  Charms  being  controlled,  and  prevailed  over  by  the 

*  fuperior  Divinity.  For  my  part  I  was  exceedingly  glad 
‘  to  fee  it  fo,  and  began  to  confider  what  Punilhments 

*  Ihe  would  inflift  upon  them.  I  fancied  it  would  be 

*  proper  to  cut  off  Curiofttys  Ears,  and  fix  them  to  the 

*  Eaves  of  the  Houfes,  to  nail  the  Tongues  of  Talkative- 
‘  nefs  to  Indian  Tables,  and  to  put  out  the  Eyes  of  Cen- 

*  forieufnefs  with  a  Flalh  of  her  Light.  In  refpedt  of  Cre- 
‘  dulityl  had  indeed  fomelittle  Pity,  and  had  I  been  Judge 
‘  Ihe  might,  perhaps,  have  efcaped  with  a  hearty  Reproof. 

‘  BUT  I  foon  found  that  the  difcerning  'Judge  had 

*  other  Defigns,  Ihe  knew  them  for  fuch  as  will  not  be 

*  deftroyed  intirely  while  Mankind  is  in  Being,  and  yet 

*  ought  to  have  a  Brand  and  Punifhment  affixed  to  them 
‘  that  they  may  be  avoided.  Wherefore  Ihe  took  a  Seat 
‘  for  Judgment,  and  had  the  Criminals  brought  forward 
‘  by  Shame  ever  bluffiing,  and  Trouble  with  a  Whip  of 
‘  many  Lalhes,  two  Phantoms  who  had  dogged  the  Pro- 

*  cejjlon  in  Difguife,  and  waited  till  they  had  an  Autho- 

*  rity  from  Truth  to  lay  Hands  upon  them.  Immedi- 

*  ately  then  Ihe  ordered  Curiojity  and  Talkativenefs  to  be 
‘  fetter'd  together,  that  the  one  ffiould  never  fuffer  the 
‘  other  to  relt,  nor  the  other  ever  let  her  remain  undifco- 

*  vered.  Light  Credulity  Ihe  linkt  to  Shame  at  the  Tor- 
‘  mentor’s  own  Requeft,  who  was  pleafed  to  be  thus  fe- 

*  cure  that  her  Prifoner  could  not  efcape ;  and  this  was 
‘  done  partly  for  her  Punifhment,  and  partly  for  her 

*  Amendment.  Cenforioufnefs  was  alfo  in  like  manner 
‘  begged  by  Trouble,  and  had  her  affigned  for  an  eternal 
.*  Companion.  After  they  were  thus  chain’d  with  one  ano- 
‘  ther,  by  the  Judge’s  Order,  ffie  drove  them  from  the 
‘  Prefence  to  wander  for  ever  thro’  the  World,  with  No- 
f  vdty  talking  before  them. 
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‘THE  Caule  being  now  over,  Ihe  retreated  from 
'*  fight  within  the  Splendor  of  her  own  Glory,  which 
‘  leaving  the  Houfe  it  had  brightened,  the  Sounds  that 

*  were  proper  to  the  Place  began  to  be  as  loud  and  con- 

*  fufed  as  when  we  entered,  and  there  being  no  longer 
‘  a  clear  diftinguilhed  Appearance  of  any  Obje&s  re- 
4  prefented  to  me,  I  returned  from  the  E^curfion  I  had 
4  made  in  Fancy. 


N°  67.  Thurfday ,  May  28. 


«■  -  ■  -  —  «  "  "  —  ■'  ne  forte  pudari 
Sit  tibi  Mufa  lyra  filers,  &  cantor  Apollo.  Hor. 

IT  has  been  remarked,  by  curious  Obfervers,  that  Poets 
are  generally  long-lived,  and  run  beyond  the  ufual 
Age  of  Man,  if  not  cut  off  by  fome  Accident  or  Ex- 
cefs,  as  Anacreon ,  in  the  midft  of  a  very  merry  old  Age, 
was  choked  with  a  Grape-Hone.  The  fame  Redundan¬ 
cy  of  Spirits,  that  produces  the  Poetical  Flame,  keeps  up 
the  vital  Warmth,  and  adminifters  uncommon  Fuel  to 
Life.  I  queftion  not  but  feveral  Inftances  will  occur  to 
my  Reader’s  Memory,  from  Homer  down  to  Mr.  Dryden, 
I  ihall  only  take  notice  of  two  who  have  excelled  in 
Lyricks,  the  one  an  Ancient,  and  the  other  a  Modern. 
The  firft  gain’d  an  immortal  Reputation  by  celebrating 
feveral  Jockeys  in  the  Olympick  Games,  the  laft  has  figna- 
lized  himfelf  on  the  fame  Occafion  by  the  Ode  that  be¬ 
gins  with - To  Horfe,  brave  Boys ,  to  New-Market,  to 

Iiorfe.  My  Reader  will,  by  this  time,  know  that  the  two 
Poets  I  have  mentioned,  are  PrWarand  Mr.  d'Urfey.  The 
former  of  thefe  is  long  fince  laid  in  his  Urn,  after  having, 
many  Years  together,  endeared  himfelf  to  all  Greece  by 
his  tuneful  Compofitions.  Our  Countryman  is  Hill  li¬ 
ving,  and  in  a  blooming  old  Age,  that  llill  promiles  ma¬ 
ny  mulical  Produftions ;  for  if  I  am  not  miltaken,  our 
Britijh  Swan  will  fing  to  the  laft  The  bell  Judges  who 
have  perufed  his  laft  Song  on  the  ivloderate  Man,  do  not 

difcover 
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difcover  any  Decay  in  his  Parts,  but  think  it  deferves  a 
Place  among  the  fineit  of  th'ofe  Works  with  which  he 
obliged  the  World  in  his  more  early  Years. 

I  am  led  into  this  Subjedt  by  a  Vifit  which  I  lately 
received  from  my  good  old  Friend  and  Contemporary.  As 
we  both  fiourifhed  together  in  King  Charles  the  Second’s 
Reign,  we  diverted  our  felves  with  the  Remembrance 
of  feveral  Particulars  that  pahed  in  the  World  before  the 
greatelt  Part  of  my  Readers  were  born,  and  could  not 
■but  fmile  to  think  how  infenfibly  we  were  grown  into  a 
Couple  of  venerable  old  Gentlemen.  Tom  obierved  to 
me,  that  after  having  written  more  Odes  than  Horace , 
and  about  four  times  as  many  Comedies  as  Terence,  he 
was  reduced  to  great  Difficulties  by  the  Importunities  of 
a  Set  of  Men,  who,  of  late  Years,  had  furnilhed  him  with 
the  Accommodations  of  Life,  and  would  not,  as  we  fay, 
be  paid  with  a  Song,  fn  order  to  extricate  my  old 
Friend,  I  immediately  fent  for  the  three  Directors  of 
the  Play-houfe,  and  deftred  them  that  they  would  in 
•their  Turn  do  a  good  Office  for  a  Man,  who,  in  Shake- 
fpear's  Phrafe,  had  often  fill’d  their  Mouths,  I  mean  with 
Pleafantry  and  popular  Conceits.  They  very  generoufly 
liftened  to  my  Propofal,  and  agreed  to  aft  the  Plotting 
Sijlers,  (a  very  taking  Play  of  my  old  Friends  compoltng) 
on  the  15  th  of  the  next  Month,  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Author. 

M  Y  Kindnefs  to  the  agreeable  Mr.  d'JJrfey  will  be 
imperfeft,  if  after  having  engaged  the  Players  in  his  Fa¬ 
vour,  I  do  not  get  the  Town  to  come  into  it.  I  muft 
therefore  heartily  recommend  to  all  the  young  Ladies, 
my  Difciples,  the  Cafe  of  my  old  Friend,  who  has  often 
made  their  Grand-mothers  merry,  and  whofe  Sonnets 
have  perhaps  lulled  afleep  many  a  prefent  Toaft,  when 
Ihe  lay  in  her  Cradle. 

I  have  already  prevailed  on  my  Lady  Lizard  to  be  at 
the  Houfe  in  one  of  the  Front  Boxes,  and  delign  if  [  am 
in  Town,  to  lead  her  in  my  felf  at  the  Head  of  her  Daugh¬ 
ters.  The  Gentleman  I  am  fpeaking  of  has  laid  Obliga¬ 
tions  on  fo  many  of  his  Countrymen,  that  I  hope  they 
will  think  this  but  a  juft  Return  to  the  good  Service  of  a 
Veteran  Poet. 
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I  my  felf  remember  King  Charles  the  Second  leaning 
on  Pom  d'Urfey'%  Shoulder  more  than  once,  and  humming 
over  a  Song  with  him.  It  is  certain  that  Monarch  was 
not  a  little  fupported  by  Joy  to  great  Cafar ,  which  gave 
the  Whigs  fuch  a  Blow  as  they  were  not  able  to  recover 
that  whole  Reign.  My  Friend  afterwards  attacked  Po¬ 
pery  with  the  fame  Succefs,  having  expofed  Bellarmine 
and  Porto-Carero  more  than  once  in  fhort  fatirical  Com- 
pofitions,  which  have  been  in  every  Body’s  Mouth.  He 
has  madeufeof  Italian  Tunes  and  Sonatas  for  promoting 
the  Proteftant  Intereft,  and  turned  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  Pope’s  Mufick  againfl  himfelf.  In  fhort,  he  has  obliged 
the  Court  with  Political  Sonnets,  the  Country  with  Dia¬ 
logues  and  Pallorals,  the  City  with  Defcriptions  of  a 
Lord-Mayor’s  Feaft,  not  to  mention  his  little  Ode  upon 
Stool  Ball,  with  many  other  of  the  like  Nature. 

SHOULD  the  very  Individuals  he  has  celebrated 
make  their  Appearance  together,  they  would  be  fuffi- 
cientto  fill  the  Play-houfe.  Pretty  Peg  o/'Windfor,  Gilian 
of  Croydon,  with  Dolly  and  Molly,  and  Tommy  and 
johny,  with  many  others  to  be  met  with  in  the  Mufical 
Mifcellanies,  entitled.  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy,  would 
make  a  good  Benefit  Night. 

AS  my  Friend,  after  the  manner  of  the  oldLyricks, 
accompanies  his  Works  with  his  own  Voice,  he  has  been 
the  Delight  of  the  moft  Polite  Companies  and  Converfa- 
tions  from  the  Beginning  of  King  Charles  the  Second’s 
Reign  to  our  prefent  Times.  Many  an  honeft  Gentle¬ 
man  has  got  a  Reputation  in  his  Country,  by  pretending 
to  have  been  in  Company  with  Pom  d'Urfey. 

I  might  here  mention  feveral  other  Merits  in  my 
Friend  ;  as  his  enriching  our  Language  with  a  Multitude 
of  Rhimes,  and  bringing  Words  together,  that,  without 
his  good  Offices,  would  never  have  been  acquainted  with 
ene  another,  folong  as  it  had  been  a  Tongue.  But  I  muft 
not  omit  that  my  old  Friend  angles  for  a  Trout  the  belt 
of  any  Man  in  England.  May  Flies  come  in  late  this 
Seafon,  or  I  my  felf  fhould,  before  now,  have  had  a 
Trout  of  his  Hooking. 

AFTER  what  I  have  laid,  and  much  more  that  I 
might  fay,  on  this  Subject,  I  queftion  not  but  the  World 
will  think  that  my  old  Friend  ought  not  to  pafs  the  Re¬ 
mainder 
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mainder  of  his  Life  in  a  Cage  like  a  Singing  Bird,  bat 
enjoy  all  that  Pindarick  Liberty  which  is  fuitable  to  a  Man 
of  his  Genius.  He  has  made  the  World  merry,  and  I 
hope  they  will  make  him  eafy  fo  long  as  he  flays  among 
us.  This  I  will  take  upon  me  to  fay,  they  cannot  do  a 
Kindnefs  to  a  more  diverting  Companion,  or  a  more 
chearful,  honefl  and  good matured  Man.  S3* * 


In/picere,  tanquam  in  fpeculum,  in  vitas  omnium 
yubet ,  atque  ex  aliis  fumere  exemplunt  Jibi.  Ter. 

TH  E  Paper  of  to-day  (hall  confxft  of  a  Letter  from 
my  Friend  Sir  Harry  Lizard,  which,  with  my  An- 
fwer,  may  be  worth  the  Perufal  of  young  Men  of 
Eftates,  and  young  Women  without  Fortunes.  It  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary,  that  in  our  firft  vigorous  Years  we 
lay  down  fome  Law  to  our  felves  for  the  Conduct  of 
future  Life,  which  may  at  lead:  prevent  effential  Misfor¬ 
tunes.  The  cutting  Cares  which  attend  fuch  an  Affec¬ 
tion  as  that  againft  which  I  forewarn  my  Friend  Sir 
Harry,  are  very  well  known  to  all  who  are  called  the 
Men  of  Pleafure ;  but  when  they  have  oppofed  their  Sa¬ 
tisfactions  to  their  Anxieties  in  an  impartial  Examina¬ 
tion,  they  will  find  their  Life  not  only  a  Dream,  but  a 
troubled  and  vexatious  one. 

Dear  Old  Man, 

*  T  Believe  you  are  very  much  furprifed,  that  in  the  fe- 
‘  veral  Letters  I  have  written  to  you,  fince  the  Re- 

*  ceipt  of  that  wherein  you  recommend  a  young  Lady 
*  for  a  Wife  to  your  humble  Servant,  I  have  not  made 
*  the  leaft  mention  of  that  Matter.  It  happens  at  this 
‘  time  that  I  am  not  much  inclin’d  to  marry ;  there  are 
*  very  many  Matches  in  our  Country,  wherein  the  Par- 
‘  ties  live  fo  infipid’y,  or  fo  vexatioufly,  that  I  am  afraid 
*  t<  :  from  their  Example.  Belides,  to  tell  you  the 
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*  Truth,  good  Nestor,  I  am  informed  your  fine  young 
‘  Woman  is  foon  to  be  difpofed  of  elfewhere.  As  to  the 

*  young  Ladies  of  my  Acquaintance  in  your  great  Town, 

*  I  do  not  know  one  whom  I  could  think  of  as  a  Wife, 
‘  who  is  not  either  prepoffelfed  with  fome  Inclination  for 

*  fome  other  Man,  or  affefts  Pleafures  and  Entertain- 
«  ments,  which  Ike  prefers  to  the  Converiation  of  any 
‘  Man  living.  Women  of  this  kind  are  the  moft  fre- 
«  quently  met  with  of  any  fort  whatfoever,  J  mean  they 
«  are  the  moft  frequent  among  People  of  Condition,  that 
«  is  to  fay,  fuch  are  eafily  to  be  had  as  would  fit  at  the 
«  Head  of  yourEftate  and  Table,  Lie  in  by  you  for  the 
«  fake  of  receiving  Vifits  in  Pomp  at  the  End  of  the 

<  Month,  and  enjoy  the  like  Gratifications  from  the  Sup- 

<  port  of  your  Fortune  ;  but  you  your  felf  would  fignify 
t  no  more  to  one  of  them  than  a  Name  in  Truft  in  a 
t  Settlement  which  conveys  Land  and  Goods,  but  has  no 

<  right  for  its  own  Ufe.  A  Woman  of  this  turn  can  no 
,  more  make  a  Wife,  than  an  ambitious  Man  can  be  a 
«  Friend  ;  they  both  facrifice  all  the  trueTaftes  of  Being, 
t  and  Motives  of  Life,  for  the  Oftentation,  the  Noile, 
,  and  the  Appearance  of  it.  Their  Hearts  are  turned  to 
4  unnatural  Objects,  and  as  the  Men  of  Defign  can  carry 
t  them  on  with  an  Exclufion  of  their  daily  Companions, 
t  fo  Women  of  this  kind  of  Gaity  can  live  at  Bed  and 
t  Board  with  a  Man,  without  any  Affedion  to  his  Perfon. 

(  As  to  any  Woman  that  you  examine  hereafter  for  my 

fake,  if  you  can  poffibly  find  a  Means  to  converfe 
°  with  her  at  fome  Country  Seat.  If  fhe  has  no  Relifh 

*  for  rural  Views,  but  is  undelighted  with  Streams,  Fields 
and  Groves,  I  defire  to  hear  no  more  of  her,  fhe  has 

*  departed  from  Nature,  and  is  irrecoverably  engaged 
in  Vanity. 

‘  I  have  ever  been  curious  to  obferve  the  Arrogance  of 

<  a  Town  Lady  when  (he  firft  comes  down  to  her  Huf- 

<  band’s  Seat,  and  beholding  her  Country  Neighbours, 
«  wants  fomebody  to  laugh  with  her  at  the  frightful 

*  things  to  whorti  fhe  herfelf  is  equally  ridiculous.  The 

*  pretty  pitty-pat  Step,  the  playing  Head,  andthefall- 
“  back  in  the  Curtefy,  fhe  does  not  imagine,  make  her  as 

unconverfable,  and  inacceffible  to  our  plain  People,  as 
the  loud  Voice,  and  ungainly  Stride,  render  one  of  our 

*  Huntrefie6 
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*  HuntrefTes  to  her.  In  a  word,  dear  Nestor,  I 
4  beg  you  to  fufpend  all  Inquiries  towards  my  Matri- 
‘  mony  till  you  hear  further  from. 


SIR, 

Your  mojl  Obliged,  and 

Mojl  Humble  Servant, 

Harry  Lizard. 


A  certain  loofe  Turn  in  this  Letter,  mixed  indeed 
with  fome  real  Exceptions  to  the  too  frequent  filly  Choice 
made  by  Country  Gentlemen,  has  given  me  no  fmall 
Anxiety  ;  And  I  have  fent  Sir  Harry  an  Account  of  my 
Sufpicions  as  follows. 


To  Sir  Harry  Lizard. 


SIR, 


OUR  Letter  I  have  read  over  two  or  three  times,' 


‘  l  and  mull  be  fo  free  with  you  as  to  tell  you  it  has 

*  in  it  fomething  which  betrays  you  have  loll  that  Sim- 

*  plicity  of  Heart  with  relation  to  Love,  which  I  pro- 
‘  mifed  my  (elf  would  crown  your  Days  with  Hap- 
4  pinefs  and  Honour.  The  Alteration  of  your  Mind  to- 
4  wards  Marriage  is  not  reprefented  as  flowing  fromDif- 

*  cretion,  and  Warinefs  in  the  Choice,  but  a  Difinclina- 
4  tion  to  that  State  in  general ;  you  feem  fecretly  to  pro- 
4  pofe  to  your  felf  (for  I  will  think  no  otherwife  of  a 
‘  Man  of  your  Age  and  Temper)  all  its  Satisfactions  out 
4  of  it,  and  to  avoid  the  Care  and  Inconveniences  that 
4  attend  thofe  who  enter  into  it.  I  will  not  urge  at  this 
4  time  the  greatell  Confideration  of  all,  to  wit,  regard  of 
4  Innocence;  but  having,  I  think,  in  my  Eye,  what  you 

*  aim  at,  I  mull,  as  I  am  your  Friend,  acquaint  you  that 

*  you  are  going  into  a  Wildernefs'of  Cares  and  Diftradli- 
4  ons,  from  which  you  will  never  be  able  to  extricate 

*  your  felf,  while  the  CompunClions  of  Honour  and 
4  Pity  are  yet  alive  in  you. 

4  WITHOUT  naming  Names,  I  have jlong  fufpefl- 
4  ed  your  Defigns  upon  a  young  Gentlewoman  in  your 
‘  Neighbourhood,  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  with  all 
‘  the  Earneltnefs  of  a  faithful  Friend,  that  to  enter  into  a 
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4  criminal  Commerce  with  a  Woman  of  Merit,  whom 

*  you  find  innocent,  is,  of  all  the  Follies  in  this  Life,  the 
4  moil  fruitful  of  Sorrow ;  you  mull  make  your  Ap- 

*  proaches  to  her  with  the  Benevolence  and  Language  of  a 
4  good  Angel,  in  order  to  bring  upon  her  Pollution  and 

*  Shame,  which  is  the  Work  of  a  Denton  :  The  Falhion 
4  of  the  World,  the  Warmth  of  Youth,  and  the  Affiu- 
4  ence  of  Fortune,  may,  perhaps,  make  you  look  upon 
4  me  in  this  Talk  like  a  poor  well-meaning  old  Man, 

4  who  is  paft  thofe  Ardencies  in  which  you  at  prefent  tri  - 

*  umph ;  but  believe  me,  Sir,  if  you  fucceed  in  what  I 

*  fear  you  delign,  you’ll  find  the  Sacrifice  of  Beauty  and 
4  Innocence fo  ltrong  an  Obligation  upon  you,  that  your 
4  whale  Life  will  pafs  away  in  the  work  Condition  ima- 
4  ginable,  that  of  Doubt  and  Irrefolution;  you  will  ever 
4  be  defigning  to  leave  her,  and  never  do  it;  or  elfe  leave 
4  her  for  another,  with  a  conflant  Longing  after  her. 

*  He  is  a  £very  unhappy  Man  who  does  not  referve  the 
4  moll  pure  and  kind  AfFedtions  of  his  Heart  for  his  Mar- 
4  riage-Bed,  he  will  otherwife  be  reduced  to  this  melan- 

*  choly  Circumltance,  that  he  gave  his  Miftrefs  that  kind 
4  of  AfFedtion  which  was  proper  for  his  Wife,  and  has 
4  not  for  his  Wife  either  that,  or  the  ufual  Inclination 
4  which  Men  bellow  upon  their  MiflrefTes.  After  fuch 
‘  an  Affair  a?  this,  you  are  a  very  lucky  Man  if  you  find 
‘  a  prudential  Marriage  is  only  infipid,  and  not  adtually 

*  miferable  ;  a  Woman,  of  as  ancient  a  Family  as  your 
«  own,  may  come  into  the  Houfe  of  the  Lizards ,  mur- 
4  mur  in  your  Bed,  growl  at  your  Table,  rate  your  Ser- 
4  vants,  and  infult  your  felf,  while  you  bear  all  this  with 
4  this  unhappy  Reflexion  at  the  bottom  of  your  Heurt, 

4  This  is  all  for  the  Injured - The  Heart  is  ungovern- 

4  able  enough,  without  being  biaffed  by  Prepoflelfions ; 

4  how  emphatically  unhappy  therefore  is  he,  who,  befides 
4  the  natural  Vagrancy  of  AfFedtion,  has  a  Paflion  to  one 
4  particular  Object  in  which  he  fees  nothing  but  what  is 
4  Lovely,  except  what  proceeds  from  his  own  Guilt  a- 
4  gainlt  it  ?  I  fpeak  to  you,  my  dear  Friend,  as  one  who 
4  tenderly  regards  your  Welfare,  and  beg  of  you  to  avoid 
4  this  great  Error,  which  has  rendered  fo  many  agreeable 
4  Men  unhappy  before  you.  When  a  Man  is  engaged  a- 

4  mong  the  Diffolute,  Gay,  and  Artful  of  the  Fair  Sex,  a  ! 

‘  Know- 1 


*  Knowledge  of  their  Manners  and  Defigns,  their  Fa- 

*  vours  unendeared  by  Truth,  their  feigned  Sorrows  and 
4  grofs  Flatteries,  mult  in  time  refcue  a  reafonable  Man 
‘  from  the  Inchantment ;  but  in  a  Cafe  wherein  you  have 

*  none  but  your  felf  to  accufe,  you’ll  find  the  belt  Part 
4  of  a  generous  Mind  torn  away  with  her  whenever  you 
4  take  your  Leave  of  an  injured,  deferving  Woman. 

*  Come  to  Town,  fly  from  Olinda,  to  your 


Obedient,  humble  Servant, 


Nestor.  Ironside. 


Lucan. 


Jupiter  efi  quodcunqut  vides 


I  Had  this  Morning  a  very  valuable  and  kind  Prefent 
fent  me,  of  a  tranllated  Work  of  a  moll  excellent 
Foreign  Writer,  who  makes  a  very  confiderable  Fi¬ 
gure  in  the  Learned  and  Chriftian  World.  It  is  Entitu- 
led,  A  Demonf  ration  of  the  Exifence,  Wifdom,  and  Omni . 
potence  of  God,  drawn  from  the  Knowledge  of  Nature, 
particularly  of  Man,  and  fitted  to  the  meanelt  Capacity, 
by  the  Archbifhop  of  Cambray,  Author  of  Felemachus, 
and  Tranllated  from  the  French  by  the  fame  Hand  that 
Englijhed  that  excellent  Piece.  This  great  Author,  in  the 
Writ'ngs  which  he  has  before  produced,  has  manifelted 
an  Heart  full  of  virtuous  Sentiments,  great  Benevolence  to- 
Mankind,  as  well  as  a  fincere  and  fervent  Piety  towards 
his  Creator.  His  Talents  and  Parts  are  a  very  great  Good 
to  the  World,  and  it  is  a  pleating  Tiling  to  behold  the 
polite  Arts  fubfervient  to  Religion,  and  recommending  it 
from  its  natural  Beauty.  Looking  over  the  Letters  of 
my  Correfpondents,  I  find  one  which  celebrates  this 
Treatife,  and  recommends  it  to  my  Readers, 
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To  the  Guardi  as. 


SIR , 

*  g  Think  I  have  fomewhere  read,  in  the  Writings  of 
«  I  one  whom  I  take  to  be  a  Friend  of  yours,  a  Say- 

*  ing  which  ftruck  me  very  much,  and  as  I  remember 

*  it  was  to  this  Purpofe:  The  Exigence  of  a  God  is  fo  far 

*  from  being  a  thing  that  wants  to  he  proved,  that  I 
«  think  it  the  only  thing  of  which  we  are  certain.  This  is 
«  a  fprightly  andjuft  Exprefiion;  however,  I  dare  fay,  you 
«  will  not  be  dilpleafed  that  I  put  you  in  mind  of  faying 
<  fomething  cn  the  Demonftration  of  the  Bilhcp  of  Cam- 

*  bray.  A  Man  ofhis  Talents  views  all  thingsina  Light 
«  different  from  that  in  which  ordinary  Men  fee  them, 

«  and  the  devout  Difpofition  of  his  Soul  turns  all  thofe 

*  Talents  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Pleafures  of  a  good 
«  Life.  His  Stile  clothes  Philcfophy  in  a  Drefs  almoft 

*  Poetick,  and  his  Readers  enjoy  in  full  Perfection  the 
«  Advantage,  while  they  are  reading  him,  of  being  what 
4  he  is-  xhe  pleating  Reprefentation  of  the  Animal 

*  Powers  in  the  beginning  of  his  Work,  and  his  Confide- 
‘  ration  of  the  Nature  of  Man  with  the  Addition  of  Rea- 

*  fon,  in  the  fubfequent  Difcourfe,  impreffes  upon  the 
«  Mj’nd  a  ffrong  Satisfaction  in  it  felf,  and  Gratitude  to- 
«  Wards  Him  who  bellowed  that  Superiority  over  the 

*  Brute  World.  Thefe  Thoughts  had  fuch  an  EffeCt  up- 

*  or,  the  Author  himfelf,  that  he  has  ended  his  Difcourfe 
4  w]th  a  prayer.  This  Adoration  has  a  Sublimity  in  it 
4  befitting  his  Character,  and  the  Emotions  of  his  Heart 

*  flow  from  Wifdcm  and  Knowledge.  1  thought  it 

*  would  be  proper  for  a  Saturday's  Paper,  and  have  tranf- 
•lated  it,  to  make  you  a  Prefent  of  it.  I  have  not,  as 

‘  the  Tranflator  was  obliged  to  do,  confined  my  felf  to 
4  an  exaa  Verflon  from  the  Original,  but  have  endea- 
‘  voured  to  exprefs  the  Spirit  of  it,  by  taking  the  Liber- 
4  ty  t0  render  his  Thoughts,  in  fuch  a  way  as  I  Ihould 
‘  have  uttered  them  if  they  had  been  my  own.  It  has 

*  been  obferved,  that  (the  private  Lettres  of  great  Men 
‘arethebeft  Pictures  of  their  Souls,  but  certainly  their 
4  private  Devotions  would  be  ftill  more  InftruCtive,  and 

*  I  know  not  why  they  Ihould  not  be  as  curious  and  en- 

*  tertaining.  ‘  ^  ^ 
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*  IF  youinfert  this  Prayer,  I  know  not  but  I  may  fend 
'  you,  for  another  Occalion,  one  ufed  by  a  very  great 

*  Wit  of  the  laft  Age,  which  has  Allufions  to  the  Er- 
‘  rors  of  a  very  wild  Life,  and  I  believe  you  will  think  is 

*  written  with  an  uncommon  Spirit.  The  Perfon  whom 
‘  I  mean  was  an  excellent  Writer,  and  the  Publication 
‘  of  this  Prayer  of  his  may  be,  perhaps,  fome  kind  of 

*  Antidote  againft  the  Infe&ion  in  his  other  Writings. 

*  But  this  Supplication  of  the  Bilhop  has  in  it  a  more 
‘  happy  and  untroubled  Spirit;  it  is  (if  that  is  not  faying 
‘  fomething  too  fond)  the  Worlhip  of  an  Angel  concern- 

*  ed  for  thofe  who  had  fallen,  but  himfelfftillm  the  State 

*  of  Glory  and  Innocence.  The  Book  ends  with  an  Adi 
‘  of  Devotion,  to  this  Effedl : 

*  O  my  God,  if  the  greater  Number  of  Mankind  do 
‘  not  difcover  Thee  in  that  glorious  Show  of  Nature 
‘  which  Thou  haft  placed  before  our  Eyes,  it  is  not  be- 
‘  caufe  Thou  art  far  from  every  one  of  us ;  Thou  art 
‘  prefent  to  us  more  than  any  Objedt  which  we  touch 

*  with  our  Hands;  but  our  Senfes,  and  the Paffions which 

*  they  produce  in  us,  turn  our  Attention  from  Thee. 
‘  Thy  Light  fhines  in  the  midft  of  Darknefs,  but  the 
‘  Darknefs  comprehends  it  not.  Thou,  OLord,  dofte- 

very  where  difplay  thy  felf.  Thou  fhineft  in  all  thy 
Works,  but  art  not  regarded  by  heedlefs  and  unthink- 
‘  ing  Man.  The  whole  Creation  talks  aloud  of  Thee, 
and  Echo’s  with  the  Repetitions  of  thy  Holy  Name. 
‘  But  fuch  is  our  Jnfenfibility,  that  we  are  deaf  to  the 
great  and  univerfal  Voice  of  Nature.  Thou  art  every 
where  about  us,  and  within  us ;  but  we  wander  from 

*  our  felves,  become  Strangers  to  our  own  Souls,  and  do 
‘  not  apprehend  thy  Prefence.  O  thou,  who  art  the  e- 
‘  ternal  Fountain  of  Light  and  Beauty,  who  art  theAn- 

*  cient  of  Days,  without  Beginning  and  without  End ;  O 
‘  T  hou,  who  art  the  Life  of  all  that  truly  live,  thofe  can 
‘  never  fail  to  find  Thee,  who  feek  for  Thee  within 
‘  themfelves.  But  alas,  the  very  Gifts  which  Thau  be- 
'  ftowelt  upon  us,  dofo  employ  our  Thoughts,  that  they 
‘  hinder  us  from  perceiving  the  Hand  which  conveys  them 
‘  to  us.  We  live  by  Thee,  and  yet  we  live  without 

thinking  on  Thee;  but  O  Lord,  what  is  Life  in  thelg- 

*  norance  of  Thee?  A  dead  unatftive  Piece  of  Matter,  a 

N  4  •  Flower 
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4  Flower  that  withers,,  a  River  that  glides  away,  a  Palace 
‘  that  hallens  to  its  Ruin,  a  Pi&ure  made  up  of  fading 
4  Colours,  a  Mafs  of  Ihining  Ore,  ftrike  our  Imaginations, 

*  and  make  us  fenfible  of  their  Exillence.  We  regard 

*  them  as  Objedls  capable  of  giving  us  Pleafure,  not  con- 
fidering  that  thou  conveyeft  through  them  all  the  Plea- 

*  fure  which  we  imagine  they  give  us.  Such  vain  empty 
‘  Objefts  that  are  only  the  Shadows  of  Being,  are  pro- 

*  portioned  to  our  low  and  groveling  Thoughts.  That 
Beauty  which  Thou  haft  poured  out  on  thy  Creation,  is 

4  as  a  Veil  which  hides  Thee  from  our  Eyes.  As  Thou 
art  a  Being  too  pure  and  exalted  to  pafs  through  our  Sen- 
4  fes,  Thou  art  not  regarded  by  Men,  who  have  debafed 
4  their  Nature,  and  have  made  themfelves  like  the  Beafts 
4  that  perifh.  So  infatuated  are  they,  that,  notwithftand- 
4  ing  they  know  what  is  Wifdora  and  Virtue,  which  have 
‘neither  Sound,  nor  Colour,  nor  Smell,  nor  Tafte,  nor 
‘Figure,  nor  any  other  fenfible  Quality,  they  can  doubt 
‘of  thy  Exillence,  becaufe  thou  art  not  apprehended  by 
'the  grolfer  Organs  of  Senfe.  Wretches  that  we  are  ! 
4  we  confider  Shadows  as  Realities,  and  Truth  asaPhan- 
‘tom.  That  which  is  Nothing  is  All  to  us,  and  that 
‘which  is  All  appears  to  us  Nothing.  What  do  we  fee 
‘in  all  Nature  tut  Thee,  O  my  God!  Thou,  and  only 
‘Thou,  appeareft  in  every  'thing.  When  I  confider  Thee, 
4  O  Lord,  I  am  fwallowed  up  and  loft  in  Contemplation 
4  of  Thee.  Every  thing  belides  Thee,  even  my  own  Ex- 

*  iftence,  vanilhes  and  difappears  in  the  Contemplation 
4  of  Thee.  J  am  loft  to  my  felf,  and  fall  into  nothing, 

4  when  I  think  on  Thee.  The  Man  who  does  not  fee 
4  Thee,  has  beheld  nothing;  he  who  does  not  tafte  Thee, 

‘has  a  Relifh  of  nothing.  His  being  is  vain,  and  his  Life 
‘but  a  Dream.  Set  up  Thy  felf,  O  Lord,  fet  up  Thy 
4  felf  that  we  may  behold  Thee.  As  Wax  confumes  be- 
4  fore  the  Fire,  and  as  the  Smoke  is  driven  away,  fo  let 
4  Thine  Enemies  vanifh  out  of  thy  Prefence.  How  un- 
4  happy  is  that  Soul  who,  without  the  Senfe  of  Thee, 

4  has  no  God,  no  Hope,  no  Comfort  to  fupport  him  ? 

4  but  how  happy  the  Man  who  fearches,  fighs.  and  thirfls 
4  after  Thee  !  But  he  only  is  fully  happy  on  whom  Thou 
‘  lifteft  up  the  Light  of  thy  Countenance,  whofe  Tears 
‘Thou  haft  wiped  away,  and  who  enjoys  wi  Thy  Loving- 

4  kindnefs 
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4  kindnefs  the  Completion  of  all  his  Defires.  How  long, 
4  how  long,  O  Lord,  Ihall  I  wait  for  that  Day,  when  I 
4  fhall  poflefs,  in  thy  Prefence,  Fulnefs  of  Joy  and  Plea- 
4  fares  for  evermore  ?  O  my  God,  in  this  pleafing  Hope, 
4  my  Bones  rejoice  and  cry  out,  Who  is  like  unto  Thee ! 
4  My  Heart  melts  away,  and  my  Soul  faints  within  me, 
4  when  I  look  up  to  Thee  who  art  the  God  of  my  Life, 
4  and  my  Portion  to  all  Eternity. 


N°  70.  Monday ,  'June  1. 


-  ■  ■  mentifque  capacius  alt  a.  Ovid. 

AS  I  was,  the  other  Day,  taking  a  folitary  Walk  in 
St.  Paul's,  I  indulged  my  Thoughts  in  the  Purfuit 
of  a  certain  Analogy  between  the  Fabrick  and  the 
Cbriftian  Church  in  the  largeft  Senfe.  The  Divine  Order 
and  Oecenomy  of  the  one  feemed  to  be  emblematically 
fet  forth  by  the  juft,  plain,  and  majeftick  Architecture  of 
the  other.  And  as  the  oneconfifts  of  a  great  Variety  of 
Parts  united  in  the  fame  regular  Defign,  according  to  the 
trueft  Art,  and  molt  exadt  Proportion;  fo  the  other  con¬ 
tains  a  decent  Subordination  of  Members,  various  facred 
Inftitutions,  fublime  Dodtrines,  and  folid  Precepts  of 
Morality  digeftcd  into  the  fame  Defign,  and  with  an  ad¬ 
mirable  Concurrence  tending  to  one  View,  the  Happi- 
nefs  and  Exaltation  of  Human  Nature. 

IN  the  midft  of  my  Contemplation  I  beheld  a  Fly  up¬ 
on  one  of  the  Pillars ;  and  it  ftraightway  came  into  my 
Head,  that  this  fame  Fly  was  a  Free-thinker.  For  it  re¬ 
quired  fome  Comprehenfien  in  the  Eye  of  the  Spectator, 
to  take  in  at  one  view  the  various  Parts  of  the  Building, 
in  order  to  obferve  their  Symmetry  and  Defign.  But  to 
the  Fly,  whole  ProfpeCt  was  confined  to  a  little  part  of 
one  of  the  Stones  of  a  fingle  Pillar,  the  joint  Beauty  of 
the  whole,  or  the  diftind  Ufe  of  its  Parts,  were  incon- 
fpicuous,  and  nothing  could  appear  but  fmall  Inequalities 
in  the  Surface  of  the  hewn  Stone,  which  in  the  View  of 
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that  Infeft  feemed  fo  many  deformed  Rocks  and  Preci¬ 
pices. 

THE  Thoughts  of  a  Free-thinker  are  employed  on 
certain  minute  Particularities  of  Religion,  the  Difficulty 
of  a  Angle  Text,  or  the  Unaccountablenefs  of  fome  Step 
of  Providence  or  Point  of  Doftrine  to  his  narrow  Facul¬ 
ties,  without  comprehending  the  Scope  and  Defign  of 
Chriftianitv,  the  Perfection  to  which  it  raifeth  human 
Nature,  the  Light  it  hath  fhed  abroad  in  the  World,  and 
the  clofe  Connexion  it  hath  as  well  with  the  Good  of 
Publick  Societies,  as  with  that  of  particular  Perfons. 

THIS  railed  in  me  fome  Reflexions  on  that  Frame 
or  Difpofition  which  is  called  Largenefs  of  Mind,  its  ne- 
ceflity  towards  forming  a  true  Judgment  of  Things,  and 
where  the  Soul  is  not  incurably  ftinted  by  Nature,  what 
are  the  likelieft  Methods  to  give  it  Enlargement. 

I  T  is  evident  that  Philofophy  doth  open  and  enlarge 
the  Mind,  by  the  general  Views  to  which  Men  are  habi¬ 
tuated  in  that  Study,  and  by  the  Contemplation  of  more 
numerous  and  diflant  Objefts,  than  fall  withi*  the  Sphere 
of  Mankind  in  the  ordinary  Purfuits  of  Life.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  Philofophers  judge  of  moft  Things 
very  differently  from  the  Vulgar.  Some  Inftances  of  this 
may  be  feen  in  the  Thecetetus  of  Plato,  where  Socrates 
makes  the  following  Remarks,  among  others  of  the  like 
Nature. 

‘  WHEN  a  Philofopher  hears  ten  thoufand  Acres 

*  mentioned  as  a  great  Eftate,  he  looks  upon  it  as  an  ia- 
'  confiderable  Spot,  having  been  ufed  to  contemplate  the 

*  whole  Globe  of  Earth.  Or  when  he  beholds  a  Man 
‘  elated  with  the  Nobility  of  his  Race,  becaufe  he  can 

*  reckon  a  Series  of  feven  rich  Ancefiors,  the  Philofopher 
‘  thinks  him  a  flupid  ignorant  Fellow',  whole  Mind  can- 
‘  net  reach  to  a  general  View  of  Human  Nature,  which 

*  would  fhew  him  that  we  have  all  innumerable  Ancef- 

*  tors,  among  whom  are  Crouds  of  Rich  and  Poor,  Kings 

*  and  Slaves,  Greeks  and  Barbariatis.'  Thus  far  Socrates , 
who  wras  accounted  wifer  than  the  reft  of  the  Heathens, 
for  Notions  which  approach  the  neareft  to  Chriftianity. 

A  S  all  Parts  and  Branches  of  Philofophy,  or  fpeculative 
Knowledge,  are  ufeful  in  that  refpedt,  Aftronomy  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted  to  remedy  a  little  and  narrow  Spirit.  In 

that 
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that  Science  there  are  good  Reafons  affigned  to  prove 
the  Sun  an  hundred  thoufand  times  bigger  than  our  Earth, 
and  the  Diitance  of  the  Stars  fo  prodigious,  that  a  Can¬ 
non-Bullet  continuing  in  its  ordinary  rapid  Motion,  would 
not  arrive  from  hence  at  the  nearelt  of  them,  in  theSpace 
of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Years.  Thefe  Ideas 
wonderfully  dilate  and  expand  the  Mind.  There  is  fome- 
thing  in  the  Immenfity  of  this  dillance,  that  (hocks  and 
overwhelms  the  Imagination,  it  is  too  big  for  the  Grafp 
of  a  human  Intellect  :  Eftates,  Provinces,  and  King¬ 
doms  vanifti  at  its  Prefence.  It  were  to  be  wilhed  a  cer¬ 
tain  Prince,  who  hath  encouraged  the  Study  of  it  in  his 
Subjedts,  had  been  himfelf  a  Proficient  in  Aftronomy. 
This  might  have  (hewed  him  how  mean  an  Ambition 
that  was,  which  terminated  in  a  fmall  Part  of  what  is  it 
felf  but  a  Point,  in  refpedt  of  that  Part  of  the  Univerfe 
which  lies  within  our  View. 

BUT  the  ChriJUan  Religion  ennobleth  and  enlargeth 
the  Mind  beyond  any  other  Profefiion  or  Science  what- 
foever.  Upon  that  Scheme,  while  the  Earth,  and  the 
tranfient  Enjoyments  of  this  Life,  (brink  into  the  nar¬ 
rowed  Dimenfions,  and  are  accounted  as  the  dujl  of  a 
Balance ,  the  drop  of  a  Bucket,  yea  lefs  than  nothing,  the 
Inteiledtual  World  opens  wider  to  our  View  :  T he  Per- 
fedtions  of  the  Deity,  the  Nature  and  Excellence  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  the  Dignity  of  the  human  Soul,  are  difplayed  in  the 
largeft  Charadlers.  The  Mind  of  Man  feems  to  adapt  it 
felf  to  the  different  Nature  of  its  Objedts ;  it  is  contracted 
and  debafed  by  being  converfant  in  little  and  low  thing  , 
and  feels  a  proportionable  Enlargement  arifing  from  the 
Contemplation  of  thefe  great  and  fublime  Ideas. 

THE  Greatnefs  of  things  is  comparative ;  and  this 
does  not  only  hold,  in  refpedt  of  Extenfion,  but  likewife 
in  refpedt  of  Dignity,  Duration,  and  all  kinds  of  Per- 
fedtion.  Aitronomy  opens  the  Mind,  and  alters  our 
Judgment,  with  regard  to  the  Magnitude  of  extended 
Beings ;  but  Chriftianity  produceth  an  univerfal  Great¬ 
nefs  of  Soul.  Philofophy  increafeth  our  Views  in  every 
Refpedt,  but  Chriftianity  extends  them  to  a  degree  be¬ 
yond  the  Light  of  Nature. 

HOW  mean  mult  the  mod  exalted  Potentate  upon 
Earth  appear  to  that  Eye  which  takes  in  innumerable  Or¬ 
ders 
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ders  of  bleffed  Spirits,  differing  in  Glory  and  Perfe&ion  ? 
How  little  mutt  the  Amufements  of  Senfe,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Occupations  of  mortal  Men,  feem  to  one  who  is 
engaged  in  fo  noble  a  Purfuit,  as  the  Affimilation  of  him- 
felf  to  the  Deity,  which  is  the  proper  Employment  of  e- 
Very  Chriflian ! 

A  N  D  the  Improvement  which  grows  from  habitua¬ 
ting  the  Mind  to  the  comprehenfive  Views  of  Religion 
mutt  not  be  thought  wholly  to  regard  the  Underltanding. 
Nothing  is  of  greater  Force  tofubdue  the  inordinate  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Heart,  and  to  regulate  the  Will.  Whether  a 
Man  be  adluated  by  his  Pafhons  or  his  Reafon,  thefe  are 
firft  wrought  upon  by  fome  Objedt,  which  flirs  the  Soul 
in  Proportion  to  its  apparent  Dimeniions.  Hence  irreli¬ 
gious  Men,  whofe  fhort  Profpedls  are  filled  with  Earth, 
and  Senfe,  and  mortal  Life,  are  invited,  by  thefe  mean 
Ideas,  to  Adlions  proportionably  little  and  low.  But  a 
Mind,  whofe  Views  are  enlightened  and  extended  by 
Religion,  is  animated  to  nobler  Purfuits  by  more  fublime 
and  remote  Objedts. 

THERE  is  not  any  Inftance  of  Weaknefs  in  the 
Free-tbinkers  that  raifes  my  Indignation  more,  than  their 
tending  to  ridicule  Chriftians,  as  Men  of  narrow  Under- 
ilandings,  and  to  pafs  themfelves  upon  the  World  for 
Perfons  of  fuperior  Senfe,  and  more  enlarged  Views. 
But  I  leave  it  to  any  impartial  Man  to  judge  which  hath 
the  nobler  Sentiments,  which  the  greater  Views ;  he 
whefe  Notions  are  ftir.ted  to  a  few  miferable  Inlets  of 
Senfe,  or  he  whofe  Sentiments  are  raifed  above  the  com¬ 
mon  Tafte  by  the  Anticipation  of  thofe  Delights  which 
will  fatrate  the  Soul,  when  the  whole  Capacity  of  her 
Nature  is  branched  out  into  new  Faculties  ?  He  who 
looks  for  nothing  beyond  this  fhort  Span  of  Duration,  or 
he  w'hofe  Aims  are  co-extended  with  the  endlefs  Length 
of  Eternity  ?  He  who  derives  his  Spirit  from  the  Ele¬ 
ments,  or  he  who  thinks  it  was  infpired  by  the  Al¬ 
mighty  ? 
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Quale  par  ten  turn  neque  Militaris 
Daunia  in  latis  alit  efculetis  ; 

Ntc  Juba  tellus  generat,  Leonum 

Arida  Nutrix.  Hor, 

IQuedion  not  but  my  Country  Cudomers  will  be  fur- 
prifed  to  hear  me  complain  that  this  Town  is,  of 
late  Years,  very  much  infeded  with  Lions ;  and  will, 
perhaps,  look  upon  it  as  a  ftrange  Piece  of  News,  whea 
I  allure  them  that  there  are  many  of  thefe  Beads  of  Prey 
who  walk  our  Streets,  in  broad  Day-light,  beating  about 
from  Coffee-houfe  to  Coffee-houfe, -and  feeking  whom 
they  may  devour. 

T  O  unriddle  this  Paradox,  I  mud  acquaint  my  Rural 
Reader  that  we  polite  Men  of  the  Town  give  the  Name 
of  a  Lion  to  any  one  that  is  a  great  Man’s  Spy.  And 
whereas  I  cannot  difcharge  my  Office  of  Guardian  with¬ 
out  fetting  a  Mark  on  fuch  a  noxious  Animal,  and  cau¬ 
tioning  my  Wards  againft  him,  I  defign  this  whole  Paper 
as  an  Effay  upon  the  Political  Lion. 

I  T  has  coll  me  a  great  deal  of  Time  to  difcover  the 
Reafon  of  this  Appellation,  but  after  many  Difquifitions 
and  Conjeftures  on  fo  obfcure  a  Subject,  I  find  there  are 
two  Accounts  of  it  more  fatisfa&ory  than  the  reft.  In 
the  Republick  of  Venice ,  which  has  been  always  the  Mo¬ 
ther  of  Politicks,  there  are  near  the  Doge's  Palace  feveral 
large  Figures  of  Lions  curioully  wrought  in  Marble,  with 
Mouths  gaping  in  a  mod  enormous  Manner.  Thofe  who 
have  a  mind  to  give  the  State  any  private  Intelligence  of 
what  paffes  in  the  City,  put  their  Hands  into  the  Mouth 
of  one  of  thefe  Lions,  and  convey  into  it  a  Paper  of 
fuch  private  Informations  as  any  way  regard  the  Intereft 
or  Safety  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  this  means  all  the 
Secrets  of  State  come  out  of  the  Lion’s  Mouth.  The  In¬ 
former  is  concealed,  it  is  the  Lion  that  tells  every  Thing. 
In  Ihoi't,  there  is  not  a  Mifmanagement  in  Office,  or  a 

Murmur 
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Murmur  in  Converfation,  which  the  Lior.  does  not  ac¬ 
quaint  the  Government  with.  for  this  Fieafon,  fay  the 
Learned,  a  Spy  is  very  properly  diftinguifhed  by  the 
Name  of  Lion. 

I  mud  confefs  this  Etymology  is  plaufible  enough,  and 
I  did  for  fome  time  acquiefce  in  it,  till  about  a  Year  or 
two  ago  I  met  with  a  little  Manuscript  which  fets  this 
whole  Matter  in  a  clear  Light.  In  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Eli/abetb,  lays  my  Author,  the  renowned  Walfingham 
had  many  Spies  in  his  Service,  from  whom  the  Govern¬ 
ment  received  great  Advantage.  Themed  eminent  among 
them  was  the  Statefman's  Barber,  whole  Sirname  was 
Lion.  Th-is  Fellow  had  an  admirable  Knack  of  fifhing 
cut  the  Secrets  of  his  Cudomers,  as  they  were  under  his 
Hands.  He  would  rub  and  lather  a  Man’s  Head,  till  he 
had  got  out  every  thing  that  was  in  it.  He  had  a  certain 
Snap  in  his  Fingers  and  a  Volubility  in  his  Tongue,  that 
would  engage  a  Man  to  talk  with  him  whether  he  would 
or  r.o.  By  this  means  he  became  an  Inextaudible  Fund 
of  Private  Intelligence,  and  fo  fignalized  himfelf  in  the 
Capacity  of  a  Spy,  that  from  his  time  a  Mader-Spy  goes 
under  the  Name  cf  a  Lion. 

W  A  LS I  KG  H  AMh  ada  mod  excellent  Penetration, 
and  never  attempted  to  turn  any  Man  into  a  Lion  whom 
he  did  not  fee  highly  qualified  for  it,  when  he  was  in  his 
Human  Condition.  Indeed  the  Speculative  Men  of  thofe 
Times  fay  of  him,  that  he  would  now  and  then  play 
them  off,  and  expofe  them  a  little  unmercifully  ;  but  that, 
in  my  Opinion,  feems  only  good  Policy,  for  otherwife 
they  might  fee  up  for  Men  again,  when  they  thought  fit, 
and  defert  his  Service.  But  however,  tho’  in  that  very 
corrupt  Age  he  made  ufe  of  thefe  Animals,  he  had  a 
great  Edeem  for  true  Men,  and  always  exerted  thehigh- 
ed  Generofity  in  offering  them  more,  without  asking 
Terms  of  them,  and  doing  more  for  them  cut  of  mere 
refpeft  for  their  Talents,  tho1  againdhim,  than  they  coaid 
expect  from  any  other  Minider  whom  they  had  feived 
never  fb  confpicioufly.  This  made  Raleigh  (who  pro- 
feffed  himfelf  his  Opponent)  fay  one  day  to  a  Friend, 
Pox  take  this  Walfingham.  he  bajfes  every  body ,  he  von  t 
fo  much  as  let  a  Man  hate  him  in  private.  T rue  it  is,  that 
by  the  Wandrmgs,  Roarings,  and  Lurkings  of  his  Lions, 
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he  knew  the  way  to  every  Man  breathing,  who  had  not 
a  Contempt  for  the  World  itfelf:  He  had  Lions  Rampant 
whom  he  ufed  for  the  Service  of  the  Church,  and  Con- 
chant  who  were  to  lie  down  for  the  Queen.  They  were 
fo  much  at  Command  that  the  Couchant  would  acl  as 
the  Rampant,  and  the  Rampant  as  Couchant,  without  be¬ 
ing  the  lead  out  of  Countenance,  and  all  this  within 
four  and  twenty  Hours.  Walfingham  had  the  pleafanteft 
Life  in  the  World,  for,  by  the  Force  of  his  Power  and 
Intelligence,  he  faw  Men  as  they  really  were,  and  not 
as  the  World  thought  of  them  :  All  this  was  principally 
brought  about  by  feeding  his  Lions  well,  or  keeping 
them  Hungry,  according  to  their  different  Conditutions. 

HAVING  given  this  (hort,  but  neceflary  Account 
of  this  Statefman  and  his  Barber,  who,  like  the  Taylor 
in  Shake/pear' s  Pyramus  and  Phisbe,  was  a  Man  made  as 
other  Men  are,  notwithdanding  he  was  a  nominal  Lion, 
I  (hall  proceed  to  the  Defcription  of  this  ftrange  Species 
of  Creatures.  Ever  fince  the  wife  IValfinghamvja.s  Se¬ 
cretary  in  this  Nation,  our  Statefmen  are  faid  to  have 
encouraged  the  Breed  among  us,  as  very  well  knowing 
that  a  Lion  in  our  Britijh  Arms  is  one  of  the  Supporters 
of  the  Crown,  and  that  it  is  impoflible  for  ar  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  there  are  fuch  a  variety  of  Fadlions  and 
Intrigues,  to  fubfid  without  this  neceflary  Animal. 

A  Lion,  or  Mafter-Spy,  hath  feveral  Jack-Calls  under 
him,  who  are  his  Retailers  in  Intelligence,  and  bring  him 
in  Materials  for  his  Report ;  his  chief  Haunt  is  a  Coffee- 
houfe,  and  as  his  Voice  is  exceeding  ftrong,  it  aggra¬ 
vates  the  Sound  of  every  thing  it  repeats. 

A  S  the  Lion  generally  thirds  after  Blood  and  is  of 
a  fierce  and  cruel  Nature,  there  are  no  Secrets  which 
he  hunts  after  with  more  delight,  than  thofe  that  cut  off 
Heads,  Hang,  Draw  and  Quarter,  or  end  in  the  Ruin 
of  the  Perfon  who  becomes  his  Prey.  If  he  gets  the 
Wind  of  any  Word  or  A&ion  that  may  do  a  Man 
good,  it  is  not  for  his  Purpofe,  he  quits  the  Chace  and 
falls  into  a  more  agreeable  Scent. 

H  E  difcovers  a  wonderful  Sagacity  in  feeking  after 
his  Prey.  He  couches  and  frisks  about  in  a  thoufand 
fportful  Motions  to  draw  it  within  his  Reach,  and  has  a 
particular  way  of  imitating  the  Sound  of  the  Creature 

whom 
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whom  he  would  enfnare  j  an  Artifice  to  be  met  with  in 
no  Beaft  of  Prey,  except  the  Hyana  and  the  Political 
Lion. 

YOU  feldom  fee  a  duller  of  News- mongers  with¬ 
out  a  Lion  in  the  midft  of  them.  He  never  milfes  ta¬ 
king  his  Stand  within  Ear-lhot  of  one  of  thofe  little  am¬ 
bitious  Men  who  fet  up  for  Orators  in  Places  of  Publicly 
Refort.  If  there  is  a  wifpering  hole,  or  any  publick- 
fpirited  Corner  in  .  a  Coffee- houfe,  you  never  fail  of 
feeing  a  Lion  couched  upon  his  Elbow  in  fome  part  of 
the  Neighbourhood. 

A  Lion  is  particularly  addided  to  the  Perufal  of  every 
loofe  Paper  that  lies  in  his  way.  He  appears  more  than 
ordinary  attentive  to  what  he  reads  while  he  liilens  to 
thofe  who  are  about  him.  He  takes  up  the  Pofi-man , 
and  fnuffs  the  Candle  that  he  may  hear  the  better  by 
it.  I  have  feen  a  Lion  pore  upon  a  fingle  Paragraph  in 
an  old  Gazette  for  two  Hours  together,  if  his  Neighbours 
have  been  talking  all  that  while. 

HAVING  given  a  full  Defcription  of  this  Monller, 
for  the  Benefit  of  fuch  Innocent  Perfons  as  may  fail 
into  his  Walks,  I  lhall  apply  a  Word  or  two  to  the 
Lion  himfelf,  whom  I  would  delire  to  confider  that  he 
is  a  Creature  hated  both  by  God  and  Man,  and  regard¬ 
ed  with  the  utmoll  Contempt  even  by  fuch  as  make  ufe 
of  him.  Hangmen  and  Executioners  are  necelfary  in  a 
State,  and  fo  may  the  Animal  I  have  been  here  men¬ 
tioning  ;  but  how  defpicable  is  the  Wretch  that  takes  on 
him  fo  vile  an  Employment  ?  There  is  fcarce  a  Being 
that  would  not  fuffer  by  a  Comparifon  with  him,  except 
that  Being  only  who  ads  the  fame  kind  of  part  and  is  both 
the  Tempter  and  Accufer  of  Mankind. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Ironfide  has,  within  five  Weeks  lafi  pafi, 
muzzled  three  Lions,  gorged  five,  and  killed  one.  On  Mon¬ 
day  next  the  Skin  ofi  the  dead  one  will  be  hung  up,  in 
Terrorem,  at  ButtonV  Cejfee-houfe  over-againfi  Tom’j 
in  Co  vent- Garden,  fip 


Wednefiday , 
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— - In  v  ilium  Libert  as  excidit,  &  mim 

Dignam  Lege  regi . -  Hof. 

OX FO  R  D  is  a  Place  which  I  am  more  inquifitive 
about  than  even  that  of  my  Nativity,  and  when 
I  have  an  Account  of  any  fprightly  Saying,  or 
rifing  Genius  from  thence,  it  brings  my  own  youth¬ 
ful  Days  into  my  Mind,  and  throws  me  Forty  Years  back 
into  Life.  It  is  for  this  Reafon,  that  I  have  thought 
my  felf  a  little  neglected  of  late  by  Jack  Lizard,  fron* 
whom  I  ufed  to  hear  at  lead  once  a  Week.  The  laft 
Poll  brought  me  his  Excufe,  which  is  that  he  hath  been 
wholly  taken  up  in  preparing  fome  Exercifes  for  the  Thea¬ 
tre.  He  tells  me  likewife,  that  the  Talk  there  is  about  a 
Publick  ACT,  and  that  the  gay  part  of  the  Univerfity 
have  great  Expectation  of  a  Terrce-jilius,  who  is  to 
lath  and  iling  all  the  World  in  afatirical  Speech.  Againft 
the  great  Licence,  which  hath  heretofore  been  t alien  in 
thefe  Libels,  he  expreffes  himfelf  with  fuch  Humanity, 
as  is  very  unufual  in  a  young  Perfon,  and  ought  to  be 
cherilhed  and  admired.  For  my  own  part,  I  fo  far 
agree  with  him,  that  if  the  Univerfity  permits  a  thing, 
which  I  think  much  better  let  alone ;  I  hope  thofe,  whole 
Duty  it  is  to  appoint  a  proper  Perfon  for  that  Office, 
will  take  care  that  he  utter  nothing  unbecoming  a  Gen¬ 
tleman,  a  Scholar,  and  a  Chrillian.  Moreover,  I  would 
have  them  confider  that  their  Learned  Body  |hath  alrea¬ 
dy  Enemies  enough,  who  are  prepared  to  aggravate  all 
irreverent  Infinuations,  and  to  interpret  all  oblique  Inde¬ 
cencies,  who  will  triumph  in  fuch  a  Victory,  and  bid 
the  Univerfity  thank  her  felf  for  the  Confequences. 

IN  my  Time  I  remember  the  Terr<e~filius  contented 
himfelf  with  being  bitter  upon  the  Pope,  or  chaftifing 
the  Turk  ;  and  raifed  a  ferious  and  manly  Mirth,  and 
adapted  to  the  Dignity  of  his  Auditory,  by  expofmg 

the 
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die  falfe  Reafoning  of  the  Heretick,  or  ridiculing  the 
clumfy  Pretenders  to  Genius  and  Politenefs.  In  the 
jovial  Reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  wherein  never 
did  more  Wit  or  more  Ribaldry  abound,  the  Falhion 
of  being  arch  upon  all  that  was  Grave,  and  waggifh 
upon  the  Ladies,  crept  into  our  Seats  of  Learning  upon, 
thefe  Occafions.  This  was  managed  grofily  and  auk- 
wardly  enough,  in  a  Place  where  the  general  Plainnefs 
and  Simplicity  of  Manners  could  ill  bear  the  Mention  of 
fueh  Crimes,  as  in  Courts  and  great  Cities  are  called  by 
thefpecious  Names  of  Air  and  Galantry.  It  is  to  me 
amazing,  that  ever  any  Man  bred  up  in  the  Knowledge 
of  Virtue  and  Humanity,  fhould  fo  far  caft  off  all  Shame 
and  Tendernefs,  as  to  ftand  up  in  the  Face  of  Thou- 
fands,  and  utter  fuch  Contumelies  as  I  have  read  and 
heard  of.  Let  fuch  an  one  know  that  he  is  making 
Fools  merry,  and  wife  Men  fick  ;  and  that  in  the  Eye 
of  considering  Perfons,  he  hath  lefs  Compunftion  than 
the  common  Hangman,  and  lefs  Shame  than  a  Profti- 
tute. 

INFAMY  is  fo  cutting  an  Evil,  that  moll  Perfons 
who  have  any  Elevation  of  Soul,  think  it  worfe  than 
Death.  Thofe,  who  have  it  not  in  their  Power  to  re¬ 
venge  it,  often  pine  away  in  Anguilh,  and  lothe  their 
Being  ;  and  thofe  who  have,  enjoy  no  Reft  till  they  have 
Vengeance.  I  ftiall  therefore  make  it  the  Bufinefs  of 
this  Paper,  to  fhow  how  bafe  and  ungenerous  it  is  to  tra¬ 
duce  the  Women,  and  how  dangerous  to  expofe  Men 
of  Learning  and  Charadter,  who  have  generally  been 
the  Subjedts  of  thefe  Invedtives. 

IT  hath  been  often  faid,  that  Women  feem  formed 
to  foften  the  boifterous  Pafiions,  and  footh  the  Cares 
and  Anxieties  to  which  Men  areexpofed  in  the  many  Per¬ 
plexities  of  Life.  That  having  weaker  Bodies,  and  lefs 
Strength  of  Mind  than  Man,  Nature  hath  poured  out  her 
Charms  upon  them,  and  given  them  fuch  Tendernefs  of 
Heart,  that  the  molt  delicate  Delight  we  receive  from 
them,  is  in  thinking  them  intirely  ours,  and  under  our 
Protedtion.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  all  Nations  have 
paid  a  decent  Homage  to  this  weaker  and  lovelier  part 
©f  the  Rational  Creation,  in  proportion  to  their  Remo¬ 
val  from  Savagenefs  and  Barbarifm.  Chaftity  and  Truth 

are 
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are  the  only  due  Returns  that  they  can  make  for  this 
generous  Difpoiition  in  the  nobler  Sex.  For  Beauty  is 
fo  far  from  fatisfying  us  of  it  felf,  that  whenever  we  think 
that  it  is  communicated  to  others,  we  behold  it  with 
Regret  and  Difdain.  Whoever  therefore  robs  a  Wo¬ 
man  of  her  Reputation,  defpoils  a  poor  defencelefs  Crea¬ 
ture  of  all  that  makes  her  valuable,  turns  her  Beauty 
into  Lothfomnefs,  and  leaves  her  friendlefs,  abandoned 
and  undone.  There  are  many  Tempers  fo  foft,  that 
the  leaft  Calumny  gives  them  Pains  they  are  not  able 
to  bear.  They  give  themfelves  up  to  ftrange  Fears, 
gloomy  Reflexions,  and  deep  Melancholy.  How  fa- 
vage  mull  he  be,  who  can  facrifice  the  Quiet  of  fuch  a 
Mind  to  a  tranfient  Burll  of  Mirth  !  Let  him  who  wan¬ 
tonly  fports  away  the  Peace  of  a  poor  Lady,  confider 
what  Difcord he  fows  in  Families;  how  often  he  wrings 
the  Heart  of  an  hoary  Parent ;  how  ofcen  he  roufes  the 
Fury  of  a  jealous  Husband  ;  how  he  extorts  from  the 
abufed  Woman  Curfes,  perhaps  not  unheard,  and  poured 
out  in  the  Bitternefs  of  her  Soul  !  What  Weapons  hath 
(he  wherewith  to  repel  fuch  an  Outrage !  How  lhall  fhe 
oppofe  her  Softnefs  and  Jmbecillity  to  the  hardened  Fore¬ 
head  of  a  Coward,  who  hath  trampled  upon  Weaknefs 
that  could  not  refill  him  ?  to  a  Buffoon,  who  hath  llan- 
dered  Innocence  toraife  the  Laughter  of  Fools  ?  who  hath 
fcattered  Firebrands,  Arrows,  and  Death,  and  faid,  am 
I  not  in  Sport  ? 

IRREVERENT  Reflexions  upon  Men  of  Learn¬ 
ing  and  Note,  if  their  Charadler  be  Sacred,  do  great  Dif- 
fervice  to  Religion,  and  betray  a  vile  Mind  in  the  Au¬ 
thor.  I  have  therefore  always  thought,  with  Indigna¬ 
tion,  upon  that  Accufer  of  the  Brethren,  thefamous  An¬ 
tiquary,  whofe  Employment  it  was,  for  feveral  Years, 
to  rake  up  all  the  ill-natured  Stories  that  had  ever  been 
faflened  upon  celebrated  Men,  and  tranfmit  them  to 
Poilerity  with  cruel  Indullry,  and  malicious  Joy. 
Though  the  good  Men,  ill  ufed,  may  out  of  a  meek  and 
Chriltian  Difpoiition,  fo  far  fubdue  their  natural  Refent- 
ment,  as  to  neglefl  and  forgive  ;  yet  the  Inventors  of 
fuch  Calumnies  will  find  generous  Perfons,  whofe  Bra¬ 
very  of  Mind  makes  them  think  themfelves  proper  In- 
ftruments  to  chaftife  fuch  Infolence.  And  I  have,  in 

my 
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my  time,  more  than  once  known  the  Difcipline  of  the 
Blanket  adminiftred  to  the  Offenders,  and  all  their  Slan¬ 
ders  anfwered  by  that  kind  of  Syllogifm  which  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans  called  the  Argumentum  Bacillinum. 

I  havelefs  Compaffion  for  Men  offprightly  Parts  and 
Genius,  whofe  Characters  are  played  upon,  becaufe  they 
have  it  in  their  Power  to  revenge  themfelves  tenfold. 
But  I  think  of  all  the  Clafles  of  Mankind,  they  are 
the  moll  pardonable  if  they  pay  the  Slanderer  in  his 
own  Coin.  For,  their  Names  being  already  blazed 
abroad  in  the  World,  the  lead  Blot  thrown  upon  them 
is  difplayed  far  and  wide ;  and  they  have  this  fad  Privi¬ 
lege  above  the  Men  in  Obfcurity,  that  the  Difhonour 
travels  as  far  as  their  Fame.  To  be  even  therefore 
with  their  Enemy,  they  are  but  too  apt  to  diffufe  his 
Infamy  as  far  as  their  own  Reputation ;  and  perhaps 
triumph  in  fecret,  that  they  have  it  in  their  Power  to 
make  his  Name  the  Scoff  and  Derifion  of  After-Ages. 
This,  I  fay,  they  are  too  apt  to  do.  For  fometimes 
they  refent  the  expofing  of  their  little  Affe&ations  or 
Slips  in  Writings  as  much  as  Wounds  upon  their  Honour. 
The  firft  are  Trifles  they  fhonld  laugh  away,  but  the 
latter  deferves  their  utmoll  Severity. 

I  mud  confefs  a  Warmth  againft  the  Buffooneries 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  Paper,  as  they  have 
fo  many  Circumftances  to  aggravate  their  Guilt.  A  Li" 
cence  for  a  Man  to  ftand  up  in  the  Schools  of  the  Pro¬ 
phets,  in  a  grave  decent  Habit,  and  audacioufly  vent  his 
Obloquies  againft  the  Doctors  of  our  Church,  and  Direc¬ 
tors  of  our  young  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy,  in  their 
hearing  and  before  their  Eyes ;  to  throw  Calumnies  up¬ 
on  poor  defencelefs  Women,  and  offend  their  Ears  with 
flaufeous  Ribaldry,  and  name  their  Names  at  length  in 
apublick  Theatre,  when  a  Queen  is  upon  the  Throne  : 
Such  a  Licence  as  this  never  yet  gained  ground  in  our 
Play-houfcs ;  and  I  hope,  will  not  need  a  Law  to  for¬ 
bid  it.  Were  I  to  advife  in  this  matter,  I  fhould  re- 
prefent  to  the  Orator  ho.w  noble  a  Field  there  lay  be¬ 
fore  him  for  Panegyrick  ;  what  a  happy  Opportunity  he 
had  of  doing  Juftice  to  the  Great  Men,  who  once  were 
of  that  famous  Body,  or  now  Ihine  forth  in  it  ;  nor 
fhould  I  negledt  to  inflnuate  the  Advantages  he  might 
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propofe  by  gaining  their  Friendlhip,  whofe  Worth,  by 
a  contrary  Treatment,  he  will  be  imagined  either  not  to 
know,  or  to  envy.  This  might  refcue  the  Name  from 
Scandal,  and  if,  as  it  ought,  this  Performance  turned 
folely  upon  Matters  of  Wit  and  Learning,  it  might  have 
the  Honour  of  being  one  of  the  firfl  Produ&ions  of  the 
magnificent  Printing-houfe,  juft  erefted  at  Oxford. 

THIS  Paper  is  written  with  a  Defign  to  make  my 
Journey  to  Oxford  agreeable  to  me,  where  I  defign  to 
be  at  the  Publick  Ad.  Jf  my  Advice  is  negle&ed,  I 
lhall  not  fcruple  to  infert  in  the  Guardian  whatever  the 
Men  of  Letters  and  Genius  tranfmit  to  me,  in  their  own 
Vindication ;  and  I  hereby  promife  that  I  my  felf  will 
draw  my  Pen  in  Defence  of  all  injured  Women. 


N°  73.  Thurfday ,  June  4. 


In  amort  htec  infunt  omnia—  Ter. 

IT  is  matter  of  great  Concern  that  there  come  fo  many 
Letters  to  me,  wherein  I  fee  Parents  make  Love  for 
their  Children,  and,  without  any  manner  of  Regard 
to  the  Seafon  of  Life,  and  the  refpedtive  Interefts  of  their 
Progeny,  judge  of  their  future  Happinefs  by  the  Rules  of 
ordinary  Commerce.  When  a  Man  falls  in  Love  in  fome 
Families,  they  ufe  him  as  if  his  Land  was  mortgaged  to 
’em,  and  he  cannot  difchargehimfelf,  but  by  really  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  fame  thing  in  an  unreafonable  Settlement,  or 
foregoing  what  is  dearer  to  him  than  his  Eftate  it  felf. 
Thefe  Extortioners  are,  of  all  others,  the  moft  cruel ;  and 
the  Sharks,  who  prey  upon  the  Inadvertency  of  young 
Heirs,  are  more  pardonable  than  thofe  who  trefpafs  upon 
the  good  Opinion  of  thofe  who  treat  with  ’em  upon  the 
foot  of  Choice  and  Refpeft.  The  following  Letters  may 
place  in  the  Reader’s  View  Unealineffes  of  this  fort,  which 
may  perhaps  be  ufeful  to  fome  under  die  Circumftances 
mentioned  by  my  Correfpondents. 

To 


3io 


The  Guardian. 
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To  Nestor  Ironside,  E/gi 


Venerable  Sir, 


From  a  certain  Town  in 
Cumberland,  May  21. 

*  T  T  is  impoffible  to  exprefs  the  univerfal  Satisfaction 
4  your  Precautions  give  in  a  Country  fo  far  North  as 

*  ours ;  and  indeed  it  were  impertinent  to  expatiate  in  a 

*  Cafe  that  is  by  no  means  particular  to  our  felves,  all  Man* 

*  kind,  who  wilh  well  to  one  another,  being  equally  concer- 

*  ned  in  their  Succefa.  However,  as  all  Nations  have  not 

*  the  Genius,  and  each  particular  Man  has  his  different 

*  Views  and  Tafte,  we  Northerns  cannot  but  ackowledge 
‘  our  Obligations,  in  a  more  efpecial  manner,  for  your  Ma- 
4  trimonial  Precautions,  which  we  more  immediately  are 
«  interefted  in.  Our  Climate  has  ever  been  recorded  as 
«  friendly  to  the  Continuation  of  our  Kind ;  and  the  an- 
«  cient  Hiftories  are  not  more  full  of  their  Goths  and  Van- 

*  dais,  that  in  Swarms  overfpread  all  Europe,  than  modern 

*  Story  of  its  Yorhjhire  Holders,  and  Attorneys,  who  are 

*  remarkably  eminent  and  beneficial  in  every  Market 

*  Town,  and  moft  Inns  of  this  Kingdom.  I  (hall  not  here 

*  prefume  to  enter,  with  the  ancient  Sages,  into  a  particu- 

*  lar  reafoning  upon  the  Cafe,  as  whether  it  proceeds  from 
‘  the  Cold  Temper  of  the  Air,  or  the  particular  Conilitu- 
‘  tions  of  the  Perfons,  or  both  :  from  the  fafhionable 

*  Want  of  Artifice  in  the  Women,  and  their  intire  Satisfac- 
4  tionin  one  Conqueft  only,  or  the  happy  Ignorance  in  the 

*  Men  ofthofe  Southern  Vices  which  effeminate  Mankind. 
‘FROM  this  Encomium,  I  do  not  queftion  but  by 

*  this  time  you  infer  me  happy  already  in  the  legal  Poffef- 

*  fionof  feme  Fair  one,  or  in  a  probable  way  of  being  fe. 

*  But  alas !  neither  is  my  Cafe,  and  from  the  cold  Damp 
4  which  this  minute  feizes  upon  my  Heart,  I  prefage  ne- 
4  ver  will.  What  fhall  I  do  ?  To  complain  here  is  to 
4  talk  to  Winds,  or  Mortals  as  regardlefs  as  they  :  The 
‘  tempeftuous  Storms,  in  the  Neighbouring  Mountains, 
‘  are  not  more  relentlefs,  or  the  Crags  more  deaf,  than 
r  the  old  Gentleman  is  to  my  Sighs  and  Prayers.  The 
1  lovely  Paf.orella  indeed  hears  and  gently  fighs,  but  ’us 

only  to  increafe  my  Tortures ;  fee  is  too  dutiful  to  dif- 
obey  a  Father,  and  I  neither  able  nor  forward  to  receive 
her  by  an  Aft  of  Difoledience. 

A  S 
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‘  A  S  to  my  felf,  my  Humour,  till  this  Accident  to  ruffle 
‘  it,  has  ever  been  gay  and  thoughtlefs,  perpetually  toying 
‘  amongit  the  Women,  dancing  briskly  and  fingingfoftly. 

*  For  I  take  it,  more  Men  miicarry  amongll  them  for  hav- 

*  ing  too  much  than  too  little  Underltanding.  Paftorella 
1  feems  willing  to  relieve  me  from  my  Frights;  and  by 
‘  her  condant  Carriage,  by  admitting  my  Vifits  at  allHours, 
‘  has  convinced  all  hereabouts  of  my  Happinefs  with  her, 

*  a°d  occafioned  a  total  Defection  amongit  her  former 
‘  Lovers,  to  my  infinite  Contentment.  Ah!  Mr.  Ironfide, 
x  could  you  but  fee  in  a  calm  Evening  the  Profuiion  of 
‘  Eafe  and  Tendernefs  betwixt  us  !  The  murmuring  Ri- 
‘  ver  that  glides  gently  by,  the  cooing  Turtles  in  the 

*  Neighbouring  Groves,  are  harlh,  compared  to  her  more 
tuneful  Voice.  The  happy  Pair,  firit  joined  in  Paradife, 

‘  not  more  enamour’d  walk’d,  more  fweetly  lov’d  1  But 

*  alas  !  what  is  all  this!  an  imaginary  Joy,  in  which  we 
‘  trifle  away  our  precious  time,  without  coming  together 

*  fl°r  ever.  That  mull  depend  upon  the  old  Gentleman, 
who  fees  I  cannot  live  without  his  Daughter,  and  knows 

*  I  cannot,  upon  his  Terms  be  ever  happy  with  her.  I 
‘  beg  of  you  to  fend  for  us  all  up  to  Town  together,  that 
‘  we  may  be  heard  before  you  (for  we  all  agree  in  a  Defe- 
‘  rence  to  your  Judgment)  upon  thefe  Heads,  Whether  the 
‘  Authority  of  a  Father  fhould  not  accommodate  it  felf  to 

*  the  Liberty  of  a  Free-born  Englijh  Woman  ? 

‘  W  H  E  T  H  E  R ,  if  you  think  fit  to  take  the  old  Gen- 

*  tleman  into  your  Care,  the  Daughter  may  not  choofe 
‘  her  Lover  for  her  Guardian  ? 

‘  W  H  E  T  H  E  R  all  Parents  are  not  obliged  to  pro- 

*  viAe  fl°r  thejull  Paffions  of  their  Children  when  grown 
‘  up,  as  well  as  Foodapd  Raiment  in  their  tender  Years? 

THESE  and  fuch  Points  being  unfettled  in  the 
‘  World,  are  Caufe  of  great  Diftraftion,  and  it  would  be 
worthy  your  great  Age  and  Experience  to  confider  them 
‘  diftindtly  for  the  Benefit  of  Domeftick  Life.  All  which, 
molt  venerable  Nejior,  is  humbly  fubmitted  by  all 

*  your  Northern  Friends,  as  well  as 

Tour  moji  Obedient,  and 
Devoted  Humble  Servant, 

Pallor  Fido. 
Mr. 
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Mr.  Ironside, 

WE  who  fubfcribe  this  are  Man  and  Wife,  and 
have  been  fo  thefe  fifteen  Years ;  but  you  mult 
*  know  we  have  quarrelled  twice  a  Day  ever  fince  we 
*  came  together,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  a  very  ten- 
«  der  Regard  for  one  another.  We  obferve  this  habitual 
*  Difputation  has  an  ill  EfFeft  upon  our  Children,  and 
*  they'  lofe  their  Refpeft  towards  us  from  this  Jangling 
*  of  ours.  We  lately  enter’d  into  an  Agreement,  that 
*  from  that  time  forward,  when  either  fhould  fall  into 
*  Paffion,  the  Party  angry  lhould  go  into  another  Room, 
*  and  write  a  Note  to  the  other  by  one  of  the  Children, 
*  and  the  Perfon  writ  to,  right  or  wrong,  beg  Pardon, 
*  becaufe  the  Writing  to  avoid  Paffion,  is  in  it  felf  aa 
*  Aft  of  Kindnefs.  This  little  Method,  with  the  Smiles 
*  of  the  Meffengers,  and  other  namelefs  Incidents  in 
*  the  Management  of  this  Correfpondence  with  the  next 
*  Room,  has  produc’d  inexpreffible  Delight,  made  aur 
*  Children  and  Servants  chearful  under  our  Care  and 
*  Protection,  and  made  us  our  felves  fenfible  of  a  thou- 
*  fand  good  Qualities  we  now  fee  in  each  other,  which 
*  'could  not  before  Ihine  out,  becaufe  of  our  mutual  Im- 
*  ‘patience. 

Tour  Humble  Servants, 

Philip  and  Mary. 

P.  S.  4  Since  the  above,  my  Wife  is  gone  out  of  the 
4  Room,*and  writes  Word  by  Billy  thatlhe  would  have, 
4  in  the  above  Letter,  the  Words  jangling  of  ours,  chan- 
4  ged  into  the  Words  thefe  our  frequent  Debates.  I  allow 
4  of  the  Amendment,  and  defire  you  would  underltand 
4  accordingly,  that  we  never  jangled,  but  went  into  fre- 
4  quent  Debates,  which  were  always  held  in  a  Com- 
4  mittee  of  the  whole  Houfe. 


To  Nestor  Ironside,  Efqi 
Sagacious  Sir, 

4  \A/  E  married  Men  reckon  our  felves  nder  your 
4  Ward,  as  well  as  thofe  who  lh  n  a  le  tegular 

4  Condition.  You  mull:  know  I  have  a  ife,  ho  is 
4  one  of  thofe  good  Women  who  are  never  \  ery  angry 

4  or 
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*  or  very  much  pleafed.  My  Dear  is  rather  inclined  to 

*  the  former,  and  will  walk  about  in  Soliloquy,  drop- 
‘  ping  Sentences  to  her  felf  of  Management.  Saying  Jhe 

*  will  Jay  nothing,  but  Jhe  knows  when  her  Head  is  laid 

*  what - and  the  reft  of  that  kind  of  half  Expreffions. 

*  I  am  never  inquifitive  to  know  what  is  her  Grievance, 

*  becaufe  I  know  it  is  only  Conftitution.  I  call  her  by 

*  the  kind  Appellation  of  My  gentle  Murmur,  and  I  am 
‘  fo  ufed  to  hear  her,  that  I  believe  I  could  not  fleep 
‘  without  it.  It  would  not  be  amifs  if  you  communi- 

*  cated  this  to  the  Publick,  that  many  who  think  their 

*  Wives  angry  may  know  they  are  only  not  pleafed,  and 

*  that  very  many  come  into  this  World,  and  go  out 

*  of  it  at  a  very  good  old  Age,  without  having  ever 

*  been  much  tranfported  with  Joy  or  Grief  in  their  whole 

*  Lives. 

Tour  Humble  Servant, 

Arthur  Smooth.1 

Mofl  Venerable  Nestor. 

*  T  AM  now  three  and  twenty,  and  in  the  utmoll 

*  *  Perplexity  how  to  behave  my  felf  towards  a  Gentle- 

*  man,  whom  my  Father  has  admitted  tovifit  me,  as  a 
«  Lover.  I  plainly  perceive  my  Father  defigns  to  take 

*  Advantage  of  his  Paffion  towards  me,  and  require 

<  Terms  of  him  which  will  make  him  fly  off.  I  have 
«  Orders  to  be  cold  to  him  in  all  my  Behaviour  ;  but  if 

<  you  infert  this  Letter  in  the  Guardian,  he  will  know  that 
«  Diftance  is  conftrained.  I  love  him  better  than  Life, 

«  am  fatisfied  with  the  Offer  he  has  made,  and  defire 
«  him  to  ftick  to  it,  that  he  may  not  hereafter  think  he 
«  has  purchafed  me  too  dear.  My  Mother  knows  I  love 
«  him,  fo  that  my  Father  mail  comply. 

Your  thankful  Ward, 

Sufanna - -  .. 

P.  S.  ‘  I  give  my  Service  to  him,  and  defire  the  Set- 

*  dement  may  be  fuch  as  (hows  I  have  my  Thoughts  fix- 
‘  ed  upon  my  Happinefs  in  being  his  Wife,  rather  than 

*  his  Widow. 

Vo  l.  I.  O  Friday, 
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Magne  Parens  fancia  quam  Majefiate  verendus  !  Buch. 

IW IL  L  make  no  Apology  for  preferring  this  Letter, 
and  the  Extrad  following,  to  any  thing  elfe  which  I 
could  pofiibly  infert. 

SIR,  Cambridge,  May  3 1  * 

4  'V7r  OU  having  been  pleafed  to  take  notice  of  what 
4  X  you  conceived  excellent  in  fome  of  our  Englijb 
4  Divines,  I  have  here  prefumed  to  fend  a  Specimen, 

*  which,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  may,  for  Acutenefs  of 
4  Judgment,  Ornament  of  Speech,  and  true  Sublime, 

4  compare  with  any  of  the  choicelt  Writings  of  the  An- 
4  cient  Fathers  or  Dodtorsof  the  Church,  who  lived  near- 
4  eft  to  the  Apoftles  Times.  TheSubjedis  no  lefs  than 
*  that  of  God  himfelf ;  and  the  Defign,  befides  doing  I 
*  fome  Honour  to  our  own  Nation,  is  to  fhew  by  a  frefh  j 
*  Example,  to  what  a  height  and  ftrength  of  Thought  i 
*  a  Perfon,  who  appears  not  to  be  by  Nature  endued  j 
4  with  the  quickelTParts,  may  arrive  through  a  fincere  ' 
4  and  fteady  Practice  of  the  Chrilban  Religion,  I  mean, 

4  as  taught  and  adminiitred  in  the  Church  of  England:  j 
4  Which  will,  at  the  fame  time,  prove  that  the  Force  of  { 
4  Spiritual  Afiiftance  is  not  at  all  abated  by  length  of  1 
4  Time,  or  the  Iniquity  of  Mankind ;  but  that  if  Men  ; 
4  were  not  wanting  to  themfelves,  and  (as  cur  excel-  I 
4  lent  Author  fpeaks )  could  but  be  perfuaded  to  con- 
4  form  to  our  Church’s  Rules,  they  might  ftill  live  as 
4  the  primitive  Chriftians  did,  and  come  fnort  of  none 
4  of  thofe  eminent  Saints  for  Virtue  and  Holinefs.  The 
4  Author  from  whom  this  Colledion  is  made,  is  Bifhop  \ 
4  Beveridge,  Vd.  2.  Serm.  I, 

Phi  lot  hem. 

IN; 
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IN  treating  upon  that  Paflage  in  the  Book  of  Exodus* 
where  Mofes  being  ordered  to  lead  the  Children  of  1/rael 
out  of  Egypt,  he  asked  God  what  Name  he  Ihould  men¬ 
tion  Him  by  to  that  People,  in  order  to  difpo'e  them  to 
obey  Him ;  and  GOD  anfwered  ,  I  Am  that  I  Am ;  and 
bade  him  tell  them,  I  Am  hath fent  me  unto  you:  The  ad¬ 
mirable  Author  thus  difcourfes ;  ‘GOD  having  oeen 
‘  pleafed  to  reveal  himfelf  to  us  under  this  Name 

*  or  Title,  I  am  that  I  Am,  He  thereby  fuggeils  to  us, 

*  that  he  would  not  have  us  apprehend  of  Him,  as  of any 

*  particular  or  limited  Being. but  as  a  Being  in  general,  or 

*  the  Being  of  all  Being*  ;  who  giveth  Being  to,  and  there* 

*  fore  exercileth  Authority  over  all  things  in  the  World- 

*  He  did  not  anfwer  Mofes,  I  am  the  Great,  the  Living, 

*  the  True,  the  Everlafting  God  ;  he  did  not  fay,  Iain 

*  the  Almighty  Creator,  Preferver  and  Governor  of  the 

*  whole  World,  but  1  Am  that  I  Am  :  Intimating  that 

*  if  Mofes  defired  fuch  a  Name  of  God  as  might  fully  de- 

*  fcribe  his  Nature  as  in  it  felf,  that  isa  thing  impoiiible, 

*  there  being  no  Words  to  be  found  in  any  Language, 

*  whereby  to  exprefs  the  Glory  of  an  infinite  Being,  ef- 
‘  pecially  fo  as  that  finite  Creatures  Ihould  be  able  fully 

*  to  conceive  it.  Yet,  however,  in  thefe  Words  He  is 
‘  pleafed  to  acquaint  us  what  kind  of  Thoughts  he  would 
4  have  us  entertain  of  him  :  Infomuch,  that  could  we 

*  but  rightly  apprehend  what  is  couch’d  under  and  in- 

*  tended  by  them,  we  fnould  doubtlefs  have  as  high  and 

*  true  Conceptions  of  God  as  it  is  poflible  for  Creatures 

*  to  have——  The  Anfwer  given  fuggeils  fartherto  us 
thefe  following  Notions  of  the  moll  High  God.  ‘  Firft 

*  that  he  is  one  Being,  exifting  in  and  of  Himfelf  :  His 

*  Unity  is  implied  in  that  he  faith  I ;  his  Exifence  in 
‘  that  he  faith,  I  Am ;  his  Exifence  in  and  of  Himfelf,  in 

*  that  he  faith,  I  Am  that  I  Am,  that  is,  I  am  in  and 
4  of  my  felf,  not  receiving  any  thing  from,  nor  depending 

*  upon  any  other——  The  fame  Expreffion  implies, 

*  that  as  GOD  is  only  One,  fo  that  He  is  a  mof  pure 
4  and fimple  Being ;  for  here,  we  fee,  He  admits  nothing 
‘  into  the  Manifeftation  of  Himfelf  but  pure  Effence,  fay- 

*  ing,  I  Am  that  I  Atn,  that  is,  Being  it  Jelf  without 

*  any  Mixture,  or  'Compofition.  And  therefore  we  mud 

*  not  conceive  of  GOD,  as  made  up  of  feveral  Parts, 

O  2  ‘  er 
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*  or  Faculties,  or  Ingredients,  but  only  as  One,  who  is 

*  that  He  is,  and  whatsoever  is  in  Him  is  Himfelf:  And 
‘  although  we  read  of  feveral  Properties  attributed  to  him 
4  in  Scripture,  as  W’ifdom,  Goodnefs,  Juftice,  &c.  we 
4  muft  not  apprehend  them  to  be  feveral  Powers,  Ha- 
4  bits  or  Qualities,  as  they  are  in  us ;  for  as  they  are  in 
‘  GOD,  they  are  neither  diftinguilhed  from  one  ano- 
4  ther,  nor  from  his  Nature  or  EJfence,  in  whom  they 

*  are  faid  to  be.  In  whom,  I  fay,  they  are  faid  to  be : 

‘  For  to  fpeak  properly,  they  are  not  in  Him,  but  are 
4  his  very  EJfence,  or  Nature  it  felf;  which  acting  feve- 

*  rally  upon  feveral  Objefts,  feems  to  us  to  adl  from 
4  feveral  Properties  or  Perfe&ions  in  Him ;  whereas  all 

*  the  Difference  is  only  in  our  different  Apprehenfions 
4  of  the  fame  thing.  GOD  in  Himfelf  is  a  moft  fimple 

*  and  pure  Adi,  and  therefore  cannot  have  any  thing  in 
4  Him  but  what  is  that  moji  Jimple  and  pure  Adi  it  felf ; 
4  which  feeing  it  bringeth  upon  every  Creature  what  it 
4  deferves,  we  conceive  of  it  as  of  feveral  Divine  Per- 

*  feftions  in  the  fame  Almighty  Being.  Whereas  GOD , 

4  whofe  Underftanding  is  infinite  as  Himfelf,  doth  not 
4  apprehend  Himfelf  under  the  diftir.ft  Notions  of  Wif 
4  dam,  or  Goodnefs,  or  Jufice,  or  the  like,  but  only  as 
4  Jehovah  :  And  therefore,  in  this  place,  he  doth  not 
4  fay,  I  am  Wife,  or  Juft,  or  Good,  but  limply,  I  am 
(  that  1  Hm. 

HAVING  thus  offered  at  fomething  towards  the 
Explication  of  the  firft  of  thefe  Myfterious  Sayings  in  the 
Anfwer  GOD  made  to  Mofes,  when  he defigned  to  en¬ 
courage  him  to  lead  his  People  out  of  Egypt,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  confider  the  other,  whereby  GOD  calls  him¬ 
felf  abfolutely  I  AM,  Concerning  which  he  takes  no¬ 
tice,  4  That  though  I  AM  be  commonly  a  Verb  of  the 
4  firft  Perfon,  yet  it  is  here  ufed  as  a  Noun  Subftantive, 
4  or  proper  Name,  and  is  the  Nominative  Cafe  to  ano- 
4  ther  Verb  of  the  third  Perfon  in  thefe  Words,  I  Am 
4  hath  fent  me  unto  you.  A  ftrange  Expreffion  !  But  when 
4  GOD  fpeaks  of  himfelf.  He  cannot  be  confined  ta 
4  Grammar  Rules,  being  infinitely  above  and  beyond 
4  the  reach  of  all  Languages  in  the  World.  And  there- 
4  fore  it  is  no  Wonder  that  when  he  would  reveal  Him- 
4  felf,  He  goes  out  of  our  common  way  of  fpeaking 

4  one 
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,  one  to  another,  and  expreffeth  Himfelf  in  a  way  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Himfelf,  and  fuch  as  is  fuitable  and  proper  to 

*  his  own  Nature  and  Glory. 

‘  HENCE  therefore,  as  when  He  fpeaks  of  Him- 
‘  felf  and  his  own  eternal  E fence,  He  faith,  I  Am  that  / 

*  Am ;  fo  when  he  fpeaks  of  Himfelf,  with  Reference 

*  to  his  Creatures,  and  efpecially  to  his  People,  He  faith, 

*  I  Am.  He  doth  not  fay  l  am  their  Light,  their  Life , 

‘  their  Guide,  their  Strength,  or  Tower,  but  only  I  am : 

*  He  fets  as  it  were  his  Hand  to  a  Blank,  that  his  Peo- 
‘  pie  may  write  under  it  what  they  pleafe  that  is  goof 

*  for  them.  As  if  He  Ihould  fay.  Are  they  weak  ?  I 

*  am  Strength  .  Are  they  poor  ?  I  am  Riches.  Are  they 

*  in  trouble?  Iam  Comfort.  Are  they  feck?  Iam  Health. 

*  Are  they  dying?  I  am  Life.  Have  they  nothing?  I  Am 

*  all  Things.  I  am  Wifdom  and  Power,  I  am  feuflice 
‘  and  Mercy,  I  am  Grace  and  Goodhefe,  I  am  Glory, 

*  Be  auto,  Holinefs,  Eminency ,  Superemincncy,  Perfection, 
*'  All fuffciency,  Eternity,  J  ehovah.  I  Am.  Whatfoever 

*  is  feuitable  to  their  Nature,  or  convenient  for  them  in 

*  their  fever al  Conditions,  that  I  Am  :  Whatfoever  is 

*  amiable  in  it  felf,  or  def  rable  unto  them,  that  I  Am  : 

‘  Whatfoe  ver  is  pure  and  holy,  whatfoever  is  great  or 

*  pleafeant ,  whatfoever  is  good  or  needful  to  make  Men 

*  happy,  that  I  Am.  So  that,  in  Ihort,  GOD  here  re- 
4  prefents  himfelf  unto  us  as  an  Univerfeal  Good,  and 
‘  leaves  us  to  make  the  Application  of  it  to  our  felves, 

‘  according  to  our  feveral  Wants,  Capacities  and  Defxres, 

*  by  faying  only  in  general,  I  Am. 

AGAIN,  Pag.  27.  he  thus  difcourfes  ;  ‘  There  is 

*  more  folid  Joy  and  Comfort,  more  real  Delight  and 

*  Satisfaction  of  Mind,  in  one  tingle  Thought  of  GOD, 

*  rightly  formed,  than  all  the  Riches,  and  Honours,  and 

*  Pleafures  of  this  World,  put  them  all  together,  are  able 

‘  to  afford - Let  us  then  call  in  for  all  ourfcatte- 

‘  red  Thoughts  from  all  things  here  below,  and  raife 

*  them  up,  and  unite  them  all  to  the  molt  High  GOD-, 

*  apprehending  Him  under  the  Idea,  Image,  or  Like- 

*  nefs  of  any  thing  elfe,  but  as  infinitely  greater,  and 
4  higher,  and  better  than  all  Things ;  as  One  exilting  in 

*  and  of  Himfelf,  and  giving  ElTence  and  Exiltence  to  all 
f  things  in  the  World  befides  Himfelf ;  as  One  fo  Pure 

O  3  ‘  and 
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and  Simple  that  there  is  nothing  in  Him  but  Rimfclf,  but 
E fence  and  Being  it  felf ;  as  One  fo  Infinite  and  Om¬ 
nipotent.  that  wherefoever  any  thing  elfeisin  the  whole 
World,  there  He  is,  and  beyond  the  World,  where  no¬ 
thing  elfe  is,  there  all  things  are,  becaufe  He  is  there ; 
as  One  fo  Wife,  fo  Knozuing,  fo  Omnifcient,  that  He  at 
this  very  Moment,  and  always,  fees  what  all  the  An¬ 
gels  are  doing  in  Heaven  ;  what  all  the  Fowls  are  do¬ 
ing  in  the  Air  ;  what  all  the  Fifties  are  doing  in  the  Wa¬ 
ters  ;  what  all  the  Devils  are  doing  in  Hell;  what  all 
the  Men  and  Bealls,  and  the  very  Infeds,  are  doing 
upon  Earth  ;  as  One  fo  Powerful  and  Omnipotent,  that 
He  can  do  whatfoever  he  will,  only  by  Willing  it 
fhould  be  done  ;  as  One  fo  Great,  fo  Good,  fo  Glorious, 
fo  Immutable,  fo  Eranfccndent,  fo  Infinite,  fo  Incompre- 
henfble,  fo  Eternal,  what  fliall  I  fay  r  fo  feho-oah,  that 
the  more  we  think  of  Him,  the  more  we  admire  Him, 
the  more  we  adore  Him,  the  more  we  love  Him,  the 
more  we  may,  and  ought ;  our  higheft  Conceptions  of 
Him  being  as  much  beneath  Him,  as  our  greateft  Ser¬ 
vices  come  (hort  of  what  we  owe  Hirn. 

*  SEEING  therefore  we  cannot  think  of  God  fo 
highly  as  He  is,  let  us  think  of  Him  as  highly  as  we 
can  :  And  for  that  end  let  us  get  above  our  lelves,  and. 
above  the  World,  and  raife  up  our  Thoughts  higher 
and  higher,  and  higher  ftill,  and  when  we  have  got 
them  up  as  high  as  polfibly  we  can,  let  us  apprehend 
a  Being  infinitely  higher  than  the  higheft  of  them  ;  and 
then  finding  our  helves  at  a  lofs,  amazed,  confounded  at. 
fuch  an  infinite  height  of  infinite  Perfedions,  let  us  fall 
down  in  humble  and  hearty  Defires  to  be  freed  from 
thefe  dark  Prifons  wherein  we  are  now  immured,  that 
we  may  take  our  Flight  into  Eternity,  and  there  ( thro’ 
the  Merits  of  our  ever  blefled  Saviour)  fee  this  infinite 
‘  Being  Face  to  Face,  and  enjoy  Him  for  ever. 


Saturday, 
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Hie  eji ,  #«/  nufquam,  quod  quarimut.  Hor» 

THIS  Paper  (hall  confift  of  Extracts  from  two  great 
Divines,  but  of  very  different  Genius.  The  one  is 
to  be  admired  for  convincing  the  Underftanding, 
the  other  for  inflaming  the  Heart.  The  former  urges' 
us  in  this  plain  and  forcible  manner  to  an  Inquiry  into 
Religion,  and  pra&ifing  its  Precepts. 

*  S  U  P  P  O  S  E  the  World  began  fome  time  to  be ;  it 
‘  muff  either  be  made  by  Counfel  and  Deflgn,  that  is, 

‘  produced  by  fome  Being  that  knew  what  it  did,  that 
*  did  Contrive  it  and  Frame  it  as  it  is  ;  which  it  is  eafy 
4  to  conceive,  a  Being  that  is  infinitely  Good,  and  Wife, 

4  and  Powerful,  might  do :  but  this  is  to  own  a  God  :  Or 
*  elfethe  Matter  of  it  being  fuppofed  to  have  been  always, 

*  and  in  continual  Motion  and  Tumult,  it  at  lalt  happen- 
*  ed  to  fall  into  this  Order,  and  the  Parts  of  Matter,  after 
4  various  Agitations,  were  at  length  entangled  and  knit 
*  together  in  this  Order,  in  which  we  fee  the  World  to 
‘  be.  But  can  any  Man  think  this  reafonable  to  imagine, 

*  that  in  the  infinite  variety  which  is  in  the  World,  ail 
*  things  fhould  happen  by  Chance,  as  well  and  as  order- 
‘  ly  as  the  greatelt  Wifdom  could  have  contrived  them? 

‘  Whoever  can  believe  this,  muff  doit  with  his  Will,  and 
*  not  with  his  Underftanding. 

*  SUPPOSING  the  Reafons  for,  and  againft  the 
4  Principles  of  Religion,  were  equal,  yet  the  danger  and 
*  hazard  is  fo  unequal,  as  would  fway  a  Prudent  Man  to 
*  the  Affirmative.  Suppofe  a  Man  believe  there  is  no 
‘  God,  nor  Life  after  this,  and  fuppofe  he  be  in  the  right, 

‘  but  not  certain  that  he  is,  (for  that  I  am  fure  in  this  Cafe 
4  is  impoflible ;  )  all  the  Advantage  he  hath  by  this  Opi- 
c  nion,  relates  only  to  this  World  and  this  prefent  Time^ 
4  for  he  cannot  be  the  better  for  it  when  he  is  not.  Now 
4  what  advantage  will  it  be  to  him  in  this  Life  ?  He  (hall 
4  have  the  more  liberty  to  do  what  he  pleafeth;  that  is, 

O  4  it 
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4  it  furnilheth  him  with  a  ftronger  Temptation  to  be 
9  Intemperate,  and  Luftful,  and  Unjuft,  that  is,  to  do 
9  thofe  things  which  prejudice  his  Body  and  his  Health, 

*  which  cloud  his  Reafon,  and  darken  his  Underhand* 

*  ing,  which  will  make  him  Enemies  in  the  World,  will 
‘  bring  him  into  Danger.  So  that  it  is  no  Advantage  to 

*  any  Man  to  be  vicious  :  and  yet  this  is  thegreateft  ufe 

*  that  is  made  of  Atheiftical  Principles  ;  to  comfort  Men 
4  in  their  vicious  Courfes.  But  if  thou  haft  a  mind  to  be 

*  Virtuous,  and  Temperate,  and1  Juft,  the  belief  of  the 
9  Principles  of  Religion  will  be  no  Obftacle,  butaFur- 
4  therance  to  thee  in  this  courfe.  All  the  Advantage  a 
4  Man  can  hope  for  by  disbelieving  the  Principles  of  Re- 

*  ligion,  is  to  efcape  Trouble  and  Perfecution  in  this 
4  World,  which  may  happen  to  him  upon  account  of 

*  Religion.  But  fuppofmg  there  be  a  God  and  a  Lifeaf- 
4  ter  this  ,*  then  what  a  vait  difference  is  there  of  the  Con- 
"  fequences  of  thefe  Opinions  ?  As  much  as  between  Fi- 
4  nite  and  Infinite,  Time  and  Eternity. 

‘  T  O  perfuade  Men  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  I  only 
4  offer  this  to  Mens  Confideration.  If  there  be  a  God, 
4  whofe  Providence  governs  the  World,  and  all  the  Crea- 
4  tures  in  it,  is  it  not  reafonable  to  think  that  he  hath  a 
‘  particular  care  of  Men,  the  nobleft  Part  of  this  vifible 
4  World?  And  feeing  he  hath  made  them  capable  of  eter- 
4  nal  duration  ;  that  he  hath  provided  for  their  eternal 

*  Happinefs,  and  fufficiently  revealed  to  them  the  way  to 
4  it,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  it  ?  Now  let  any 
4  Man  produce  any  Book  in  the  World,  that  pretends 

*  to  be  from  God,  and  to  do  this ;  that  for  the  Matter  of 
4  it  is  fo  worthy  of  God,  the  Dodlrines  whereof  are  fo 
4  ufeful,  and  the  Precepts  fo  reafonable,  and  the  Argu- 
4  ments  fo  powerful,  the  Truth  of  all  which  was  confirm- 
4  ed  by  fo  many  great  and  unqueftionable  Miracles,  the 
4  relation  of  which  has  been  tranfmitted  to  Pofterity  in 
4  Publickand  Authentick  Records,  written  by  thofe  who 

*  were  Eye  and  Ear  Witneffes  of  what  they  wrote,  and 

*  free  from  fufpicion  of  any  worldly  Intereft  and  Defign ; 
4  let  any  produce  a  Book  like  to  this,  in  all  thefe  re- 
4  fpedls ;  and  which,  over  and  befides,  hath  by  the  Power 
4  and  Reafonablenefs  of  the  Dodlrines  contained  in  it, 
4  prevailed  fo  miraculoufly  in.  the  World,  by  weak  and 

4  incoa- 
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1  inconfiderable  means,  in  oppofition  to  all  the  Wit  and 

*  Power  of  the-World,  and  under  fuch  Difcouragements 

*  as  no  other  Religion  was  ever  aflaulted  with  ;  let  any 

*  Man  bring  forth  fuch  a  Book,  and  he  hath  my  leave  to 
‘  believe  it  as  foon  as  the  Bible.  But  if  there  be  none 
‘  fuch,  as  I  am  well  allured  there  is  not,  then  every  one 
‘  that  thinks  God  hath  revealed  himfelf  to  Men,  ought 

*  to  embrace  and  entertain  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Holy 

*  Scriptures,  as  revealed  by  God. 

‘AND  now  having  prefented  Men  with  fuch  Argu- 

*  mentsand  Confiderations  as  are  propen,  and  I  think  fuf- 
‘  ficient  to  induce  Belief,  I  think  it  not  unreafonable  to 

*  intreat  and  urge  Men  diligently  and  impartially  to  con- 

*  fider  thefe  matters  j  and  if  there  be  weight  in  thefe 

*  Confiderations  to  fway  reafonable  Men,  that  they  would 

*  not  fulfer  themfelves  to  be  bialfed  by  Prejudice,  or  Paf- 

*  fion,  or  Intereft,  to  a  contrary  Ferfuaflon.  Thus  much 

*  I  may  with  Reafon  defire  of  Men  :  for  though  Men 

*  cannot  believe  what  they  will,  yet  Men  may,  if  they 
«  will,  conlider  things  ferioHlly  and  impartially,  and  yield 

*  or  withhold  their  Aflent,  as  they  fhall  fee  caufe,  after  a 

*  thorough  Search  and  Examination. 

‘  I  F  any  Man  will  offer  a  ferious  Argument  againlt 
‘  any  of  the  Principles  of  Religion  and  will  debate  the 

*  matter  foberly,  as  one  that  confiders  the  infinite  Con- 

*  fequences  of  thefe  things  one  way  or  other,  and  would 

*  gladly  be  fatisfied,  he  deferves  to  be  heard  what  he  can 

*  fay:  But  if  a  Man  will  turn  Religion  into  Rallery,  and 

*  confute  it  by  two  or  three  bold  Jells  ;  he  doth  not  make- 
‘  Religion,  but  himfelf  ridiculous,  in  the  Opinion  of 
‘  all  confiderate  Men,  becaufe  he  fports  with  his  Life. 

‘SO  that  it  concerns  every  Man  that  would  not 

*  trifle  away  his  Soul,  and  fool  himfelf  into  irrecover- 

*  able  Mifery,  with  the  greateft  Serioufnefs  to  inquire 

*  into  thefe  things,  whether  they  be  fo  or  no,  and  pa*' 

*  tiently  to  confider  the  Arguments  that  are  brought  for 
‘them. 

*  AND  when  you  are  examining  thefe  matters,  do 

*  not  take  into  confideration  any  fenfual  or  worldly  fnte- 

*  reft  ;  but  deal  fairly  and  impartially  with  your  felves. 
‘  Think  with  your  felves  that  you  have  not  the  making 
‘  of  things  true  and  falfe  ;  that  the  Principles  of  Religion, 

O  5  ‘  are 
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*  are  either  true  or  falfe,  before  you  think  of  them.  The 
5  truth  of  things  is  already  fix’d  :  either  there  is  a  God, 

*  or  no  God  ;  either  your  Souls  are  immortal,  or  they  are 
4  not ;  either  the  Scriptures  are  a  Divine  Revelation,  or 

*  an  Impodure  one  of  thefe  is  certain  and  neceffary,  and. 

*  they  are  not  now  to  be  altered  :  Things  will  not  coni- 

*  ply  with  your  Conceits,  and  bend  themfelves  to  your- 
4  Intereds :  Therefore  do  not  think  what  you  would  have 

*  to  be  :  but  confider  impartially  what  is. 

THE  other  great  Writer  is  particularly  ufeful  in  his 
rapturous  Soliloquies,  wherein  he  thinks  of  the  Deity 
with  the  highed  Admiration,  and  beholds  himfelf  with 
she  mod  contrite  Lowlinefs.  ‘  My  prefent  Bufinefs,  fays 

*  he,  is  to  treat  of  God,  his  Being  and  Attributes ;  but 

*  nvbo  is  fuffcient for  thefe  Things  ?  At  lead,who  am  I, a  filly 

*  Worm,  that  I  fhould  take  upon  me  to  fpeakof  Him,  by 
4  whom  alone  I  fpeak ;  and  being  my  felf  but  a  finite 
4  finful  Creature,  fhould  drive  to  unveil  the  Nature  of  the 
4  Infinite  and  mod  Holy  God?  Alas!  I  cannot  fo  much  as 
4  begin  to  think  of  Him,  but  immediately  my  Thoughts 
4  are  confounded,  my  Heart  is  perplexed,  my  Mindamaz» 

4  ed,  my  Head  turns  round,  my  whole  Soul  feems  to  b& 

5  unhinged  and  overwhelmed  within  me.  His  Mercy  ex- 
*■  alts  me,  His  judice  depreffeth  me,  His  Wifdom  ado- 
4  nifheth  me,  his  Power  affrights  me,  His  Glory  dazzles 

*  mine  Eyes;  and  by  reafon  of  his  Highnefs,  as  Job  fpeaks,. 
*■  I  cannot  endure  :  but  the  lead  glimpfe  of  Him  makes 
5-  me  abhor  my  felf,  and  repent  in  Duft  and  Jljkes  before 
4  Him. 


N°  76.  Monday 7  June  8. 


—  Solos  aio  bene  ’vivere,  quorum 

Confpicitur  nitidis  fundat  a  Pec  uni  a  millis.  Hor. 

IE  V  E  R  thought  it  my  Duty  to  preferve  Peace  and 
Love  among  my,  W ards.  And  fmce  I  have  fet  up  for  an 
Univerfal  Guardian,  I  have  laid  nothing  more  to  Heart 
ihm  the.  Differences  and  Quarrels  between  the  Landed 

and; 
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and  the  Trading  Interefts  of  my  Country,  which  indeed 
comprehend  the  whole.  I  lhall  always  contribute,  to  the 
utmoft  of  my  Power,  to  reconcile  thefe  Interefts  to  each 
other,  and  to  make  them  both  fenfible  that  their  mutual 
Happinefs  depends  upon  their  being  Friends. 

THEY  mutually  furnilh  each  other  with  all  the  Ne» 
ceflaries  and  Conveniences  of  Life  ;  the  Land  fupplies 
the  Traders  with  Corn,  Cattle,  Wool,  and  generally  all. 
the  Materials,  either  for  their  Subfifience  or  their  Riches; 
the  Traders  in  return  provide  the  Gentlemen  with  Houfes,. 
Clothes,  and  many  other  Things,  without  which  their 
Life  at  bell  would  be  uncomfortable.  Yet  thefe  very  In- 
terells  are  almoft  always  clalhmg;  the  Traders  confider 
every  high  Duty  upon  any  part  of  their  Trade,  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Jealoufy  in  the  Gentlemen  of  their  rivalling 
them  too  fall;  and  they  are  often  Enemies  on  this  Ac¬ 
count.  The  Gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand,  think  they 
can  never  lay  too  great  a  Burden  upon  Trade,  tho’  in 
every  thing  they  eat,  and  drink,  and  wear,  they  are  fure 
to  bear  the  greatell  Part  themfclves. 

I  lhall  endeavour,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  remove  this 
Emulation  between  the  Parties,  and  in  the  firll  place  to 
convince  the  Traders,  that  in  many  Inllances  high  Du¬ 
ties  may  be  laid  upon  their  Imports,  to  enlarge  the  ge¬ 
neral  Trade  of  the  Kingdom  :  For  Example,  if  there 
Ihould  be  laid  a  Prohibition,  or  high  Duties  which  lhall 
amount  to  a  Prohibition,  upon  the  Imports  from  any  . 
other  Country  which  takes  from  us  a  Million  Sterling 
every  Year,  and  returns  us  nothing  elfe  but  Manufactures  ■ 
for  the  Confumption  of  our  own  People,  it  is  certain  this 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  Increafe  of  our  Trade  in 
general ;  for  if  we  want  thefe  Manufactures,  we  lhall. 
either  make  them  our  felves,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
import  them  from  other  Countries  in  Exchange  for  our 
own.  In  either  of  which  Cafes  our  For&ign  or  Inland 
Trade  is  enlarged,  and  fo  many  more  of  our  own  People 
are  employed  and  fubfifled  for  that  Money  which  was  an¬ 
nually  exported,  that  is  in  all  probability  mhundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  of  our  People,  for  the  Yearly  Sum  of  on& 
Million.  If  our  Traders  would  confider  many  of  our 
Prohibitions  or  high  Duties  in  this  Light,  they  would 
think  their  Country  and  themfelves  obliged  to  the  Landed 
Intersil  fox  thefe.Reflraints.  AGAIN, 
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AGAIN,  Gentlemen  are  too  apt  to  envy  the  Traders 
every  Sum  of  Money  they  import,  and  gain  from  Abroad, 
as  if  it  was  fo  much  Lofs  to  themfelves ;  but  if  they 
could  be  convinced,  that  for  every  Million  that  lhall  be 
imported  and  gained  by  the  Traders,  more  than  twice 
that  Sum  is  gained  by  the  Landed  Intereft,  they  would 
never  be  averfe  to  the  Trading  Part  of  the  Nation.  To 
convince  them  therefore  that  this  is  the  Fail,  lhall  be 
the  remaining  Part  of  this  Difcourfe. 

L  E  T  us  fuppofe  then,  that  a  Million,  or  if  you  pleafe 
that  20  Millions  were  to  be  imported,  and  gained  by 
Trade  :  To  what  Ufes  could  it  be  applied  ?  and  which 
would  be  the  Greatell  Gainers,  the  Landed  or  the  Trad¬ 
ing  Intereft?  Suppofe  it  to  be  20  Millions. 

IT  cannot  at  aft  be  doubted,  that  a  Part  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  Sum  would  be  laid  out  in  Luxury,  fuch  as 
the  Magnificence  of  Buildings,  the  Plate  and  Furniture 
©f  Houles,  Jewels,  and  rich  Apparel,  the  Elegance  oF 
Diet,  the  Splendor  of  Coaches  and  Equipage,  and  fuch 
other  things  as  are  an  Expence  to  the  Owners,  and  bring 
intro  manner  of  Profit.  But  becaufeit  is  feldom  feen,  that 
Perfons  who  by  great  Induftry  have  gained  Eftates,  are 
extravagant  in  their  Luxury;  and  becaufe  the  Revenue 
in  aft  be  ftill  fufficient  to  fupport  the  annual  Expence,  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  that  more  than  two  of  the  20  Mil¬ 
lions  can  be  converted  into  this  dead  Stock,  at  leaft 
rj  swift.  ftill  be  left  to  raife  an  Annual  Intereft  to  the 
Owners ;  and  the  Revenue  from  the  18  Millions  at 
6  per  Centum  will  be  little  more  than  one  Million  per 
Antrum. 

AGAIN,  a  Part  of  the  20  Millions  is  very  likely 
to  be  converted  to  increafe  the  Stock  of  our  Inland 
Trade-,  in  which  is  comprehended  that  upon  all  our 
Farms.  This  is  the  Trade  which  provides  for  the  An¬ 
nual  Confumption  of  our  People,  and  a  Stock  of  the  Va¬ 
lue  of  two  Years  Confumption  is  generally  believed  to 
be  fufficient  for  this  Purpofe.  If  the  18  Millions  above- 
mentioned  will  net  raife  a  Revenue  of  more  than  one 
Million  per  Annum ,  it  is  certain  that  no  more  than  this 
laft  Value  can  be  added  to  our  Annual  Confumption, 
and  that  two  of  the  20  Millions  will  be  fufficient  to  add 
60  the  Stock  of  "our  Inland  Trade, 


OUR 
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OUR  Foreign  Trade  is  confidered  upon  another  foot; 
for  tho’  it  provides  in  part  for  the  Annual  Confumption 
of  our  own  People,  it  provides  alfo  for  the  Confumption 
of  Foreign  Nations.  It  exports  our  fuperfluous  Manufac¬ 
tures,  and  lhould  make  returns  of  Bullion,  or  other  dura¬ 
ble  Treafure.  Our  Foreign  Trade,  for  40  Years  laft 
pall,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  moll  intelligent  Perfons,  has 
been  managed  by  a  Stock  not  lefs  than  four,  and  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  eight  Millions,  with  which  laft  Sum  they  think 
it  is  driven  at  this  time,  and  that  it  cannot  be  carried 
much  farther,  unlefs  our  Merchants  fhall  endeavour  to 
open  a  Trade  to  Terra  Aujiralis  incognita,  or  fome  Place 
that  would  be  equivalent.  It  will  therefore  be  a  very 
large  Allowance,  that  one  of  the  20  Millions  can  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  Capital  Stock  of  our  Foreign  Trade. 

THERE  may  be  another  way  of  railing  Intereft,  that 
is,  by  laying  up,  at  a  cheap  time.  Corn  or  other  Goods 
or  Manufactures  that  will  keep,  for  the  Confumption  of 
future  Years,  and  when  the  Markets  may  happen  to  call 
for  them  at  an  advanced  Price.  But  as  molt  Goods  are 
perifhable,  and  walle  fomething  every  Year,  by  which 
means  a  part  of  the  Principal  is  kill  loft,  and  as  it  is  fel- 
dom  feen,  that  thefe  Engrolfers  get  more  than  their 
Principal,  and  the  common  Intereft  of  their  Money,  this 
way  is  fo  precarious  and  full  of  hazard,  that  ’tis  very  un- 
Ekely  any  more  than  three  of  the  20  Millions  will  be 
applied  to  Engroffing.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  the  En- 
groffers  were  more  profitable  Traders  for  themfelves, 
they  are  certainly  very  beneficial  for  the  Commonwealth  ; 
They  are  a  Market  for  'the  Rich  in  a  time  of  Plenty, 
and  ready  at  hand  with  Relief  for  the  Poor  in  a  time  of 
Dearth.  They  prevent  the  Exportation  of  many  Necef- 
faries  of  Life,  when  they  are  very  cheap,  fo  that  we  are  not 
at  the  charge  of  bringing  them  back  again,  when  they 
are  very  dear.  They  fave  the  Money  that  is  paid  to  Fo¬ 
reign  Countries  for  Intereft  and  Warehoufe  Room ;  but 
there  is  fo  much  Hazard,  and  fo  little  Profit  in  this  Bufi- 
nels,  that  if  20  Millions  were  to  be  imported,  fcarce  three 
ef  them  would  be  applied  to  the  making  Magazines  for 
the  Kingdom. 

I  F  any  of  the  Money  lhould  be  lent  at  Intereft  toPer- 
fons  that  ihall  apply  the  fame  to  any  of  the  Purpofes 

above- 
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above-mentioned,  it  is  dill  the  fame  thing.  If  I  have  gi¬ 
ven  good  Reafons  for  what  I  have  faid,  no  more  than 
eight  of  the  twenty  Millions  can  be  applied  either  to  our 
dead  dock  of  Luxury,  our  Stock  in  inland  or  Foreign 
Trade,  or  our  Stores  or  Magazines.  So  that  llill  there 
will  remain  twelve  Millions,  which  are  now  no  otherwife 
to  be  difpofed  of  than  in  buying  of  Lands  or  Houfes,  or 
eur  new  Parliamentary  Funds,  or  in  being  lent  out  at 
Intered  upon  Mortgages  of  thofe  Securities,  or  to  Per- 
fons  who  have  no  other  ways  to  repay  the  Value  than  by 
part  of  the  things  themfelves. 

THE  Quedion  then  is  what  Effed  thefe  twelve  Mil¬ 
lions  will  have  towards  reducing  the  Intered  of  Money,  or 
railing  the  Value  of  Eftates  ;  for  as  the  former  grows  lefs, 
the  latter  will  ever  rife  in  Proportion.  For  Example, 
while  the  Interell  of  Money  is  5  per  Cent,  per  iw.  aMan 
lends  2000  /  to  rife  a  Revenue  of  100 1.  per  Ann.  by 
the  Interell  of  his  Money;  and  for  the  fame  Reafon  he 
gives  2000/.  or  more  to  purchafe  an  Edate  of  1 00  /<.. 
per  Ann.  Again,  if  the  Interell  of  Money  lhall  fail  1  per 
Cent,  he  mud  be  forc’d  to  lend  2400  /.  to  gain  the  Re¬ 
venue  of  \ool.per  Ann.  and  for  the  fame  Reafon  he 
mull  give  at  lead  2400  l.  to  purchafe  an  Edate  of  the 
fame  yearly  Rent.  Therefore  if  thefe  1 2  Millions  newly 
gained  lhall  reduce  1  per  Cent,  of  the  prelent  Intered  of 
Money,  they  mud  of  N ecedity  increafe  every  Edate  at 
lead  four  Years  Value  in  the  Purchafe. 

IT  is  ever  eafierto  meet  with  Men  that  will  borrow. 
Money  than  fell  their  Edates.  An  Evidence  of  this  is,  that 
we  never  have  fo  good  a  Revenue  by  buying  as  by  lend¬ 
ing.  The~  fird  thing  therefore  that  will  be  attempted 
with  thefe  1 2  Millions  is  to  lend  Money  to  thofe  that  want 
it.  This  can  hardly  fail  of  reducing  1  per  Cent,  of 
the  prefent  Intered  of  Money,  and  confequently  of  railing 
every  Edate  four  "V  ears  Value  in  the  Purchafe. 

F  O  R  in  all  probability  ail  the  Money  or  Value  now  in 
England,  not  apply’d  to  any.  of  the  Ufes  above-mentioned, 
and  which  therefore  lias  dead,  or  affords  no  Revenue  to 
the  Owners,  till  it  can  be  difpofed  of  to  fuch  Ufes,  does, 
not  exceed  12  Millions,  Yet  this  Sum,  whatever  it  is, 
is  diffident  to  keep  down  Money  to  the  preient  Intered,. 
and  to  hold  up  Lands,  to  thsir  prefent  Value,  One  would 

imagine. 
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imagine  then  if  this  Sum  ihould  be  doubled,  if  i  z  Milli¬ 
ons  extraordinary  ihould  be  added  to  it,  they  ihould  re¬ 
duce  half  the  prefent  Intereft  of  Money,  and  double  the 
prefent  Value  of  Eftates.  But  it  will  eafily  be  allowed 
they  mull  reduce  one  per  Cent,  of  the  prefent  Intereft  of 
Money,  and  add  the  Value  of  four  Years  Rent  to  the  Pur- 
chafe  of  every  Eftate. 

TO  confirm  the  Belief  of  this,  an  Argument  might  be 
taken  from  what  really  happened  in  the  Province  of  Hol¬ 
land  before  the  Year  1670.  I  think  it  is  in  Sir  William 
‘Temple's  Obfervations  upon  the  United  Netherlands.  The 
Government  there  was  indebted  about  1 3  Millions,  and 
paid  the  Intereft  of  5  per  Cent,  per  Ann.  They  had  got 
a  Sum  of  Money,  I  think  not  above  a  Million,  with  which, 
they  prepared  to  difcharge  fuch  a  Part  of  the  Principal- 
The  Creditors  were  fo  unable  to  find  fo  good  an  Intereft 
elfewhere,  that  they  petitioned  the  States  to  keep  their 
Money,  with  an  abatement  of  1  per  Cent,  of  their  Inte>- 
reft.  The  fame  Money  was  offered  to  the  fame  Number 
of  other  Creditors  with  the  fame  Succefs,  till  1  per  Cent - 
®f  their  whole  Intereft  was  abated,  yet  at  laft  fuch  a  Part 
of  the  Principal  was  difcharged.  And  when  this  Sum 
came  to  be  lent  to  private  Perfons  it  had  the  fame  Effedt ; 
there  1  per  Cent,  of  the  common  Intereft  was  abated 
throughout  the  whole  Province,  as  well  between  Subjeft 
and  Subjedt.  as  between  the  Subjedtsand  their  Governors. 
And  nothing  is  fo  notorious  as  that  the  Value  ofLandsim 
that  Country  has  rifen  in  Proportion,  and  that  Eftates  are 
fold  therefor  30  Years  Value  of  their  whole  Rents.  It 
is  not  then  to  be  doubted,  that  1 2  Millions  extraordinary 
to  be  lent  at  Intereft,  or  purchafe  Lands  or  Government 
Securities,  muft  have  the  like  Effedt  in  England,  at  leaft. 
that  Lands  will  arife  4  Years  Rent  in  every  Purchafe  a- 
bove  their  prefent  Value.  And  how  great  an  Improve- 
aaent  muft  this  be  of  the  Landed  Intereft  ? 

THE  Rents  of  England ,  according  to  the  Proportion 
of  the  Land-Tax,  fhould  belittle  more  than  8  Millions, 
yet  perhaps  they  maybe  12.  If  there  is  made  an  Addi¬ 
tion  of  four  Years  Value  in  every  Purchafe ;  this,  upon  all 
the  Rents  of  England,  amounts  to  48  Millions.  So  that, 
by  the  Importation  and  clear  Gain,  of  20  Millions  by. 
Trade,  the  Landed  Intereft  gains  an  Improvement  of  48 

Millions,. 
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Millions,  at  leaft  fix  times  as  much  as  all  other  Interefts 
joined  together. 

I  fhould  think  this  Argument,  which  I  have  endeavou¬ 
red  to  fet  in  a  clear  Light,  mail  needs  be  fufficient  to  fhew 
that  the  Landed  and  the  Trading  Interefts  cannot  in  rea¬ 
lity  but  be  Friends  to  each  other. 


N°  77.  Tuefday ,  June  9. 


— 1  1  ■  Certum  <voto  -pete  Finem.  Hor. 

TH  E  Writers  of  Morality  a  Sign  two  forts  of  Goods, 
the  one  is  in  it  felf  defirable,  the  other  is  to  be  de- 
fired,  not  on  Account  of  its  own  Excellency,  but 
for  the  fake  of  fome  other  thing  which  it  is  Inftrumen- 
tal  to  obtain.  Thefe  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  by  the  Ap¬ 
pellations  of  End  and  Means.  We  are  prompted  by  Na¬ 
ture  to  defire  the  former,  but  that  we  have  any  Appetite 
for  the  latter  is  owing  to  Choice  and  Deliberation. 

BUT,  as  wife  Men  engage  in  the  Purfuit  of  Means, 
from  a  farther  View  of  fome  natural  Good  with  which 
they  are  connected  ;  Fools,  who  are  afted  by  Imitation 
and  not  by  Reafon,  blindly  purfue  the  Means,  without 
any  Defign  or  Profpefl  of  applying  them.  The  Refult 
whereof  is,  that  they  entail  upon  themfelves  the  Anxiety 
and  Toil,  but  are  debarred  from  the  fubfequent  Delights 
which  arifetowifer  Men;  fince  their  Views  not  reaching 
the  End,  terminate  in  thofe  things,  which  altho’  they 
have  a  relative  Goodnefe,  yet,  confidered  abfolutely, 
are  Indifferent,  or,  it  may  be,  Evil. 

THE  Principle  of  this  Mifcondudt  is  a  certain  Short- 
fightednefs  in  the  Mind  ;  And  as  this  Defeft  is  branched 
forth  into  innumerable  Errors  in  Life,  and  hath  infedted 
all  Ranks  and  Conditions  of  Men,  fo  it  more  eminently 
appears  in  three  Species,  the  Criticks ,  Mifers  and  Free¬ 
thinkers.  I  fhail  endeavour  to  make  good  this  Obfer- 
vation  with  regard  to  each  of  them.  And  firft  of  the 
Critick . 


PROFIT 
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P  R  O  F  I  T  and  Pleafure  are  the  Ends  that  a  reafonable 
Creature  would  propofe  to  obtain  by  Study,  or  indeed  by 
any  other  Undertaking.  Thofe  Parts  of  Learning  which 
relate  to  the  Imagination,  as  Eloquence  and  Poetry,  pro¬ 
duce  an  immediate  Pleafure  in  the  Mind.  And  fublime 
and  ufeful  Truths,  when  they  are  conveyed  in  apt  Alle¬ 
gories  or  beautiful  Images,  make  more  diftinCl  and  lad¬ 
ing  Impreffions;  by  which  means  the  Fancy  becomes 
fubfervient  to  the  Underftanding,  and  the  Mind  is  at  the 
fame  time  delighted  and  inftruCted.  The  Exercife  of  the 
Underflanding,  in  the  difcovery  of  Truth,  is  likewi'fe 
attended  with  great  Pleafure,  as  well  as  immediate  Profit. 
It  not  only  ftrengthens  our  Faculties,  purifies  the  Soul, 
fubaues  the  Paflions,  but  befides  thefe  Advantages  there 
is  alfo  a  fecret  Joy  that  flows  from  intellectual  Opera¬ 
tions.,  proportioned  to  the  Noblenefs  of  the  Faculty,  and 
not  the  lei's  affetting  becaufe  inward  and  unfeen. 

B  U  T  the  mere  Exercife  of  the  Memory  as  fuch,  in- 
ftead  of  bringing  Pleafure  or  immediate  Benefit,  is  a  thing 
of  vain  Irkfomnefs  and  Fatigue,  efpecially  when  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Acquifition  of  Languages,  which  is,  of  all 
others,  the  moftdry  and  painful  Occupation  :  There  muft 
be  therefore  fomething  further  propoled,  or  a  wife  Man 
would  never  engage  in  it.  And,  indeed,  the  very  Reafon 
of  the  thing  plainly  intimates  that  the  Motive  which  firfl 
drew  Men  to  a  fled  a  Knowledge  in  dead  Tongues,  was 
that  They  looked  on  them  as  means  to  convey  more  ufe¬ 
ful  and  entertaining  Knowledge  into  their  Minds. 

THERE  are  neverthelefs  certain  Criticks,  who,  fee¬ 
ing  that  Greek-  and  Latin  are  in  Requeft,  join  in  a  thought- 
lefs  Purfuit  of  thofe  Languages,  without  any  further 
View.  They  look  on  the  ancient  Authors,  but  it  is 
with  an  Eye  to  Pharfeology,  or  certain  minute  Particu¬ 
lars,  which  are  valuable  for  no  other  Reafon  but  becaufe 
they  are  defpifed  and  forgotten  by  the  reft  of  Mankind. 
The  divine  Maxims  of  Morality,  the  exaCt  Pictures  of 
Human  Life,  the  profound  Discoveries  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  juft  Thoughts,  bright  Images,  fublime  Senti¬ 
ments,  are  overlooked,  while  the  Mind  is  learnedly  ta¬ 
ken  up  in  verbal  Remarks. 

W  A  S  a  Critick  ever  known  to  read  Plato  with  a  con¬ 
templative  Mind  ;  or  Cicero,  in  order  to  imbibe  the  no- 

ble- 
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bis  Sentiments  of  Virtue  and  a  Publick  Spirit  which  are 
confpicuous  in  the  Writings  of  that  great  Man;  or  to  per- 
ufe  cite  Greek  or  Roman  Kiltorians,  with  an  Intention  to 
form  his  own  Life  upon  the  Plan  of  the  illuftrious  Pat¬ 
terns  they  exhibit  to  our  View  ?  Plato  wrote  in  Greek. 
Cicero's  Latin  is  fine.  And  it  often  lies  in  a  Man’s  way 
to  quote  the  Ancient  Hiftorians. 

THERE  is  no  Entertainment  upon  Earth  more  no¬ 
ble  and  befitting  a  reafonable  Mind,  than  the  Perufal  of 
good  Authors,  or  that  better  qualifies  a  Man  to  pafs  his 
Life  with  Satisfaction  to  himfelf,  or  Advantage  to  the 
Publick.  But  where  Men  of  Ihort  Views  and  mean  Souls 
give  themfelves  to  that  fort  of  Employment  which  Na¬ 
ture  never  defigned  them  for,  they,  indeed,  keep  one 
another  in  Countenance;  but  inftead  of  cultivating  and 
adorning  their  own  Minds,  or  acquiring  an  Ability  to  be 
ufeful  to  the  World,  they  reap  no  other  Advantage  from 
their  Labours  than  the  dry  Confolation  arifing  from  the 
Applaufes  they  bellow  upon  each  other. 

AND  the  fame  Weaknefs,  or  Defedt  in  the  Mind  from 
whence  Pedantry  takes  its  rife,  does  likewife  give  Birth 
to  Avarice.  Words  and  Money  are  both  to  be  regarded 
as  only  Marks  of  Things.  And  as  the  Knowledge  of  the 
one,  fo  the  Poffeffion  of  the  other  is  of  no  Lie,  unlefs 
directed  to  a  further  End.  A  mutual  Commerce  could 
not  be  carried  on  among  Men,  if  fome  common  Standard 
had  not  been  agreed  upon,  to  which  the  Value  of  all  the 
various  Products  of  Art  and  Nature  were  reducible,  and 
which  might  be  of  the  fame  ufe  in  the  conveyance  of 
Property,  as  Words  are  in  that  of  Ideas.  Gold  by  its 
Beauty,  Scarcenefs,  and  durable  Nature  teems  defigned 
by  Providence  to  a  Purpofeffo  excellent  and  advantageous 
to  Mankind.  Upon  thefe  Confi derations  that  Metal  came 
firltinco  Efteem.  But  fuch  who  cannot  fee  beyond  what 
is  neared  in  the  Purfuit,  beholding  Mankind  touched 
with  an  AffeCtion  for  Gold,  and  being  ignorant  of  the 
true  Reafon  that  introduced  this  odd  Patlion  into  Human 
Nature,  imagine  fome  intrinfick  Worth  in  the  Metal  to  be 
the  Caule  of  it.  Hence  the  lame  Men  who,  had  they 
been  turned  towards  Learning,  would  have  employed 
themfelves  in  laying  up  Words  in  their  Memory,  are  by 
a  different  Application  employed  to  as  much  purpofe  in 

treafuring 
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treafuring  up  Gold  in  their  Coffers.  They  differ  only 
i«  the  Objeft  ;  the  Principle  on  which  they  aft,  and  the 
inward  frame  of  Mind,  is  the  fame  in  the  Critick  and  the 
Mifer. 

AND  upon  a  thorough  Observation,  our  Modern Seft 
of  Free-thinkers  will  be  found  to  labour  under  the  fame 
Defeft  with  thofe  two  inglorious  Species.  Their  fhort 
Views  are  terminated  in  the  next  Objefts,  and  their  fpe- 
cious  Pretences  for  Liberty  and  Truth  are  fo  many  In- 
llancesof  miftaking  the  Means  for  the  End.  But  the  fet- 
ting  thefe  Points  in  a  clear  Light  mull  be  the  Subjeft  oF 
another  Paper. 


N°  78.  JFedneJday ,  'June  10. 


- -  -  Doceho 

Unde  parentur  opes  ;  quid  alat,  fortnetque  Poetam.  Hot. 

IT  is  no  fmall  Pleafure  to  me,  who  am  zealous  in  the 
Interelts  of  Learning.,  to  think  I  may  have  the  Honour 
of  leading  the  Town  into  a  very  new  and  uncommon 
Road  of  Crincifm.  As  that  kind  of  Literature  is  at  pre- 
fent  carried  on,  it  confiils  only  in  a  Knowledge  of  Me- 
chanick  Rules,  which  contribute  to  the  Strufture  of  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  Poetry,  as  the  Receipts^of  good  Houfewives 
do  to  the  making  Puddings  of  Flower,  Oranges,  Plumbs, 
or  any  other  Ingredients.  It  would,  methinks,  make 
thefe  my  Inllruftions  more  ealily  intelligible  to  ordinary 
Readers,  if  I  difcourfed  of  thefe  Matters  in  the  Stile  in 
which  Ladies  Learned  Oeconomicks  diftate  to  their  Pu¬ 
pils  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Kitchen  and  Larder. 

I  lhall  begin  with  Epick  Poetry,  becaufe  the  Criticks 
agree  it  is  the  greatell  Work  Human  Nature  is  capable 
of.  I  know  the  French  have  already  laid  down  many 
Mechanical  Rules  for  Compolitions  of  tLs  Sort,  but  at 
the  fame  time  they  cut  off  almolt  all  Undertakers  from 
the  Poffibility  of  ever  performing  them  ;  for  the  Irft  Qua- 
1  fication  they  unanimoully  require  in  a  Poet,  is  a  Genius. 
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I  Ihall  here  endeavour  (  for  the  Benefit  of  my  Country- 
nier')  to  make  it  manifefit,  that  Epick  Poems  may  be 
made  •antccat  a  Genius,  nay.  without  Learning  or  much 
Reading.  This  muit  netelTanly  be  of  great  U:’e  to  all 
thofe  Poets  who  confefs  the)'  never  Read,  and  or  whom 
the  ‘.Vorld  is  convinced  they  never  Leam.  What  Msliere 
obhr.es  of  making  a  Dinner,  that  any  Man  can  do  it  -uaiti 
/..baser,  and  if  a  profeft  Cook  cannot  c.; itbout,  he  has  his 
Art  for  nothing ;  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  making  a  Poem, 
’ds  eafily  brought  about  by  him  that  has  a  Genius,  but 
the  Skill  lies  in  doing  it  without  one.  InPurfuanre  of 
this  End,  I  fnall  prefen:  the  Reader  with  a  plan  and  cer¬ 
tain  Recife,  by  which  even  Sonneteers  and  Ladies  may 
be  qualified  for  this  Grand  Performance, 

I  knew  it  will  be  objected,  that  one  of  the  chief  Qua¬ 
lifications  of  an  Epick  Poet,  k  to  be  knowing  in  ail  Arts 
and  Sciences.  But  this  ought  net  to  difcoarage  thc.e 
tnat  have  no  Learning,  as  long  at  Indexes  and  Dictiona¬ 
ries  may  be  had  which  are  the  Ccmpendiumofall  know¬ 
ledge.  Befides,  fince  it  is  an  eftabli  heJ  Rule,  that  none 
of  the  Terms  of  tho  e  Arts  and  Sciencesare  ro  l  e  made 
ofe  of,  one  may  venture  to  amrm,  our  Poe:  cannot  im¬ 
pertinently  offend  in  this  Point.  The  Learning  which 
will  be  more  particularly  neceiiary  to  him.  is  the  ancient 
Geography  of  Totems,  Mountains  and  Riven:  For  this 
let  him  take  Clirverius,  Value  Four-pence. 

ANOTHER  Quality  required  is  a  complete  Skill 
in  Language*  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  notorious  Per- 
fons  of  no  Genius  have  been  oftentimes  great  Linguifts. 
To  infiance  in  the  Grech,  of  which  there  are  two  Sorts  ; 
the  Original  Greek,  and  that  from  w'bich  our  Modern 
Authors  tramlate.  I  fitould  be  unwilling  to  promife  Jm- 
poSbilities,  but  modeftiy  fpeaking,  this  may  be  learned 
in  about  an  Hour’s  time  with  Eafe.  I  have  known  one, 
who  became  a  ihdden  Profefior  of  Greek,  immediately 
uron  Application  of  the  left-hand  Page  of  the  Cambridge 
Hcrr.cr  to  his  Eye.  It  is,  in  thefe  Days,  with  Authors  as 
with  other  Men.  the  well-bred  are  Familiarly  acquainted 
with  them  a:  firm  Sight:  and  as  it  is  fin  Skier.:  for  a  good 
Genera!  to  have  fur-ve-jed  the  Ground  he  is  to  conqn'r,  m 
i:  is  enough  for  a  good  Poet  to  have  feen  the  Author  he 
is  to  be  Maker  or.  Bat  to  proceed  to  the  Porpofie  ef  this 
Paper,  A 
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A  Receipt  to  make  an  Epick  Poem. 

For  the  Fable. 

Pake  out  of  any  old  Poem,  Hifiory-backs,  Romance,  or  Le¬ 
gend  (for  infiance  Geffry  of  Monmouth  or  Don  Belianis  of 
Greece)  thofe  Parts  of  Story  which  afford  mofi  Scope  for 
long  Defcriptions :  Put  thefe  Pieces  together,  and  throw 
all  the  Adventures  you  fancy  into  me  Pale.  Phen  take  a  Hero 
•whom you  may  choofe for  the  Sound  of  his  Name,  and  put  him 
into  the  midfi  of  thefe  Adventures :  Phere  let  him  work, 
for  twelve  Books  i  at  the  end  of  which  you  may  take  him 
out,  ready  prepared  to  conquer  or  to  marry  ;  it  being  ne- 
teffary  that  the  Conclufon  of  an  Epick  Poem  be  fortunate. 

To  make  an  Epifode.  Pake  any  remaining  Adventure 
of  your  former  Collection,  in  which  you  could  no  way  in¬ 
volve  your  Hero or  any  unfortunate  Accident  that  was  too 
good  to  be  thrown  away ;  and  it  will  be  of  Ufe,  applied  to 
any  other  Perfon ;  who  may  be  loji  and  evaporate  in  the 
Courfe  of  -the  Work,  without  the  leaf  Damage  to  the 
Compoftion. 

For  the  Moral  and  Allegory.  Phefe  you  may  Extraft 
eut  of  the  Fable  afterwards  at  your  Leifurt ;  Be  fureyou 
Jlrain  them  fujficiently . 

For  the  Manners. 

For  thofe  of  the  Hero,  take  all  the  befl  Qualities'  you 
tan  find  in  all  the  celebrated  Heroes  of  Antiquity  ;  if  they 
will  not  be  reduced  to  a  Confifiency,  lay  them  all  on  a  heap 
upon  him.  But  be  fur e  they  are  Qualities  which  your 
Patron  would  be  thought  to  have  ;  and  to  prevent  any  MiJ - 
take  which  the  World  may  be  fubjeCl  to,  feleSl from  the  Al¬ 
phabet  thofe  Capital  Letters  that  compofe  his  Name,  and  v 
fet  them  at  the  Head  of  a  Dedication  before  your  Poem. 
However,  do  not  abfolutely  obferve  the  ExaCi  Quantity  of 
thefe  Virtues,  it  not  being  determined  whether  or  no  it  be 
neceffary  for  the  Hero  of  a  Poem  to  be  an  honefi  Man  — — 
For  the  Under-Charadters,  gather  them  from  Homer  cend 
Virgil,  and  change  the  Names  as  occafion  ferves. 


For 
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For  the  Machines. 

Fake  of  Deities,  Male  and  Female,  as  many  as  you  can 
life.  Separate  them  into  two  equal  Parts,  and  keep  Jupi¬ 
ter  in  the  middle.  Let  Juno  put  him  in  a  Ferment,  and 
Venus  mollify  him.  Remember  on  all  Occafions  to  make 
stfe  of  V olatile  Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of  Devils, 
draw  them  out  of  Milton’/  Paradife,  and  extrail  your 
Spirits  from  Taffo.  The  Ufe  of  thefe  Machines  is  evident ; 
for  fnce  no  Epick  Poem  can  pojftbly  fuhfif  without  them ,  the 
wifeft  way  is  to  referve  them  for  your  great  eft  NeceJJities. 
When  you  cannot  extricateyour  Hero  by  any  Human  Means, 
or  your  felf  by  your  own  Wits,  fcek  relief from  Heaven ,  and 
the  Gods  will  do  your  Bnftnefs  very  readily.  This  is  accord- 
ingto  the  direbl  Prefcription  of  Horace  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

Nec  Deus  interflt,  nifl  dignus  vindice  Nodus 
Incident"—--- 

That  is  to  fay,  a  Poet  fhould  never  call  upon  the  Gods  for 
their  Affillance,  but  when  he  is  in  great  Perplexity. 

For  the  Defcri  ptions. 

For  a  Tempeft.  Take  Euius,  Zephyr,  Aufter,  and 
Boreas,  and  caft  them  together  in  one  V ?rfe.  Add  to  thefe 
*f  Rain,  Lightning,  and  of  Thunder  {the  loudeft  you  can) 
quantum  fufficit.  Mix  your  Clouds  and  Billows  well  toge¬ 
ther  till  they  foam,  and  thicken  your  Defcription  here  and 
there  with  a  fhtickfand.  Brew  your  Tempeft  wellinyour 
Head,  before  you  fet  it  a  blovjing. 

For  a  Battle.  Pick  a  large  Quantity  of  Images  and  De- 
feriptions from  Homer’/  Iliads,  with  a  Spice  or  two  of 
Virgil,  and  if  there  remain  any  Overplus  you  may  lay  them 
by  for  a  Skirmifh.  Seafon  it  well  with  Similies,  audit 
will  make  an  Excellent  Battle. 

For  a  Burning  Town.  Iffuch  a  Defcription  be  neceffary, 
lecaufe  it  is  certain  there  is  one  in  Virgil,  Old  Troy  is 
ready  burnt  to  your  Hands.  B ut  if  you  fear  that  would 
be  thought  borrowed,  a  Chapter  or  two  of  the  Theory 
of  the  Conflagration,  well  circumftanced,  and  done  into 
Vtrfe,  will  be  a  good  Succedaneum. 
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As  for  Similies  and  Metaphors,  they  may  he  found  all 
ever  the  Creation ,  the  mojl  ignorant  may  gather  them, 
but  the  danger  is  in  applying  them.  For  this ,  ad-vift 
nvith  your  Bookfeller. 

Far  the  Language. 

( I  mean  the  Diftion. )  Here  it  will  do  well  to  he  an 
Imitator  of  Milton,  for  you'll  find  it  eafier  to  imitate 
him  in  this  than  any  thing  elfe.  Hebraifms  and  Grecifms 
are  to  be  found  in  him,  without  the  Trouble  of  Learning 
the  Languages .  I  knew  a  Painter,  who  ( like  our  Poet ) 
had  no  Genius,  make  his  Davobings  to  he  thought  Origi¬ 
nals  by  fitting  than  in  the  Smoke  :  You  may  in  the  fame 
manner  give  the  venerable  Air  of  Antiquity  to  your  Piece, 
by  darkening  it  up  and  down  with  Old  Engliih.  With 
this  you  may  be  eafily  furnijhed  upon  any  Occafion,  by  the 
Didiionary  commonly  printed  at  the  end  of  Chaucer. 

I  muft  not  conclude,  without  cautioning  all  Writers 
without  Genius  in  one  material  Point,  which  is,  never 
to  be  afraid  of  having  too  much  Fire  in  their  Works.  I 
fhould  advife  rather  to  take  their  warmeft  Thoughts,  and 
fpread  them  abroad  upon  Paper;  for  they  are' obferved 
to  cool  before  they  are  read. 


N°  79.  cIhurfday)  June  1 1. 


- - Pr «eclar a  &  pulchra  minantem 

Vivere  nec  redie,  nec  fuaviter  •  ■ —  ■«  Hor. 

IT  is  an  Employment  worthy  a  reafonable  Creature, 
to  examine  into  the  Difpofition  of  Mens  Affedtions 
towards  each  other,  and,  as  far  as  one  can,  to  im¬ 
prove  all  Tendencies  to  Good-nature  and  Charity.  No 
one  could  be  unmoved  with  this  Epiftle,  which  I  received 
the  other  Day  from  one  of  my  Correfpondents,  and 
which  is  full  of  the  molt  ardent  .Benevolence. 

Ft 
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SIR, 

4  T  Seldom  read  your  Political,  your  Critical,  your  Lu- 
‘  1  dicrous,  or  if  you  will  call  them  fo,  your  Polite  Pa- 
4  pers,  but,  when  I  obferve  any  thing  which  I  think 

*  written  for  the  Advancement  of  Good-will  amongft 

*  Men,  and  laying  before  them  Objedls  of  Charity,  I  am 

*  very  zealous  for  the  Promotion  of  fo  honeft  a  JDefign. 
4  Believe  me.  Sir,  Want  of  Wit,  or  Wifdom,  is  not  the 
4  Infitmity  of  this  Age,  it  is  the  Ihameful  Application  of 
4  both  that  is  the  crying  Evil.  As  for  my  own  part,  I 

*  am  always  endeavouring  at  lead  to  be  better,  rather 

*  than  richer  or  wifer.  But  I  never  lamented  that  1  was 
4  not  a  wealthy  Man  fo  heartily  as  the  other  Day.  You 

*  muft  underhand  that  I  now  and  then  take  a  Walk  of 
‘  Mortification,  and  pafs  a  whole  Day  in  making  my  felf 

*  profitably  Sad.  I  for  this  end  vifit  the  Hofpitals  about 
4  this  City,  and  when  I  have  rambled  about  the  Galleries 
’  at  Bedlam,  and  feen  for  an  Hour  the  utmoft  of  all  la- 
4  mentable  Obje&s,  Human  Reafon  diftradled ;  when  I 

*  have  from  Grate  to  Grate  offered  up  my  Prayers  for  a 
4  Wretch  who  has  been  reviling  me,  for  a  Figure  that 
4  has  feem’d  Petrified  with  Anguilh,  for  a  Man  that  has 
4  held  up  his  Face  in  the  Pofture  of  Adoration  toward 
4  Heaven  to  utter  Execrations  and  Blafphemies,  I  fay, 
4  when  I  have  beheld  all  thefe  things,  and  thoroughly 
4  refle&ed  on  them,  ’till  I  have  ftartled  my  felf  out  of 
4  my  prefent  ill  Courfe,  I  have  thought  fit  to  pafs  to  the 
4  Obfervation  of  lefs  Evils,  and  relieve  my  felf  by  going 
4  to  thofe  Charitable  Receptacles  about  this  Town,  ap- 
4  pointed  only  for  Bodily  Dilfrelfes.  The  gay  and  frolick 
4  part  of  Mankind  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
4  Numbers  of  their  Fellow-Creatures,  who  languilh  un- 
4  der  Pain  and  Agony,  for  want  of  a  Trifle  out  of  that 
4  Expence  by  which  thofe  fortunate  Perfons  purchafe  the 
4  Gratification  of  a  fuperfluous  Paflion  or  Appetite.  I 
4  ended  the  laft  of  thefe  Pilgrimages  which  I  made,  at 
4  St.  Thomas  s  Hofpital  in  Southwark.  I  had  feen  all  .he 
4  Variety  of  Woe  which  can  arife  from  the  Diltempers 
4  which  attend  Human  Frailty  ;  but  the  CircurrHance 
4  which  occafloned  this  Letter,  and  gave  me  the  quickeft 

4  Com- 
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*  Compaffion,  was  beholding  a  little  Boy  of  ten  Years  of 

*  Age,  who  was  juft  then  to  be  expelied  the  Houfe  as  in- 

*  curable  :  My  Heart  melted  within  me  to  think  what 
‘  would  become  of  the  poor  Child,  who,  as  I  was  in- 
4  formed,  had  not  a  Farthing  in  the  World,  nor  Father 
4  nor  Mother,  nor  Friend  to  help  it.  The  Infant  faw  my 

*  Sorrow  for  it,  and  came  towards  me,  and  bid  me  fpeak 

*  that  it  might  die  in  the  Houfe, 

4  Alas  ! 

‘  T  H  E  R  E  are  Crowds  cured  in  this  Place,  and  the 

*  ftridteft  Care  taken,  in  the  Diftribution  of  the  Charity, 
4  for  wholfom  Food,  good  Phyfick,  and  tender  Care  ia 
‘  behalf  of  the  Patients  ;  but  the  Provifion  is  not  large  e- 
‘  nough  for  thole  whom  they  do  not  defpair  of  recover- 
4  ing,  which  makes  itnecefi'ary  to  turn  out  the  Incurable, 
4  for  the  Sake  of  thofe  whom  they  can  relieve.  I  was 
4  informed  this  was  the  Fate  of  many  in  a  Year,  as  well 

*  as  of  this  poor  Child,  who,  I  fuppofe,  corrupted  away, 

*  yet  alive  in  the  Streets.  He  was  to  be  fure  removed 
4  when  he  was  only  capable  of  giving  Offence,  though 
4  avoided  when  ftill  an  Objeft  of  Compaffion.  There 
4  are  not  Words  to  give  Mankind  Compunction  enough 
4  on  fuch  an  Occafton  ;  but  I  affure  you  I  think  the  Mi- 
4  ferable  have  a  Property  in  the  fuperfluous  Poffeffions  of 

*  the  Fortunate  ;  tho’  I  defpair  of  feeing  Right  done  ’em 
4  till  the  Day  wherein  thofe  Diftindtions  lhall  ceafe  for 

*  ever,  and  they  muft  both  give  an  Account  for  their 
4  Behaviour  under  their  refpeCtive  Sufferings  and  Enjoy- 
4  ments.  However,  you  would  do  your  Part  as  a  Guar- 
4  dian,  if  you  would  mention,  in  the  moft  pathedck 
4  Terms,  thefe  miferable  ObjeCts,  and  put  the  good  part 
4  of  the  World  in  mind  of  exerting  the  moft  noble  Bene- 
4  volence  that  can  be  imagined,  in  alleviating  the  few  re- 
4  maining  Moments  of  the  Incurable. 

4  A  Gentleman  who  belong’d  to  the  Hofpital,  wa$ 
^  faying,  he  believed  it  would  be  done  as  foon  as  men- 
4  tioned,  if  it  were  propofed  that  a  Ward  might  be  erec- 
4  ted  for  the  Accommodation  @f  fuch  as  have  no  mare 
4  to  do  in  this  World,  but  refign  themfelves  to  Death.  I 
4  know  no  readier  way  of  communicating  this  Thought 
4  to  the  World,  than  by  your  Paper  :  If  you  omit  topub- 
4  lifts  this  I  Ihaii  never  efteein  you  to  be  the  Man  yoa 
Vol.  I.  P  4  pretend; 
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«  pretend  ;  and  fo  recommending  the  Incurable  to  your 
£  Guardiavjhip,  I  remain,  SIR, 

Tour  moji  humhle  Servant, 
Philanthropes. 

I  T  muftbe  confefled,  that  if  one  turns  ones  Eyes  round 
thefe  Cities  of  London  and  Wefiminjler,  one  cannot  over¬ 
look  the  exemplary  Inftances  ofHeroick  Charity,  in  pro¬ 
viding  Reftraints  for  the  Wicked,  Inftrudtions  for  the 
Young,  Food  and  Raiment  for  the  Aged,  with  regard 
alfo  to  all  other  Circumftances  and  Relations  of  Human 
.Life ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  thefe  Proviflons  are 
,made  only  by  the  middle  kind  of  People,  while  thofe  of 
Fafhion  and  Power  are  railed  above  the  Species  it  felf,  and 
-are  unacquainted  or  unmoved  with  the  Calamities  of  o- 
thers.  But  alas!  howmonllrous  is  this  Hardnefs  of  Heart? 
3row  is  it  poffible  that  the  Returns  of  Hunger  and  Thirll 
fhould  not  importune  Men,  tho’  in  the  higheft  Afiiuencd, 
to  confider  the  Mileries  of  their  Fellow-Creatures  who 
languifh  under  Necelfity  ?  But  as  1  hinted  juft  now,  the 
Dittmflions  of  Mankind  are  almoft  wholly  to  berelolved 
into  thole  of  the  Rich  and  the  Poor;  for  as  certainly  as 
Wealth  gives  Acceptance  and  Grace  to  all  that  its  Pofleflbr 
fays  or  does,  fo  Poverty  creates  Difefteem,  Scorn  and  Pre¬ 
judice  to  all  the  Undertakings  of  the  Indigent :  The  Ne- 
celFtous  Man  has  neither  Flands,  Lips,  or  Underftanding, 
for  his  own  or  Friend’s  ufe,  but  is  in  the  fame  condition 
with  the  Sick,  with  this  Difference  only,  that  his  is  an 
Infeftion  no  Man  will  relieve,  or  affift,  or  if  he  does,  ’tis 
ieldotu  with  fo  much  Pity  as  Contempt,  and  rather  for 
the  Oftehtation  of  the  Phyficiain,  than  Compaflion  on  the 
Patient  :  It  is  a  Circumftance,  wherein  a  Man  finds  all 
the  Good  he  deferves  inacceffible,  all  the  III  unavoidable ; 
and  the  Poor  Flero  is  as  certainly  Ragged,  as  the  Poor 
Villain  hang’d :  Under  thefe  Preffures  the  poor  Man  Ipeaks 
with  Hefitation,  undertakes  with  Irrefolution,  and  afts 
with  Difappointment :  Fie  is  flighted  in  Mens  Converfa- 
tions-  overlook’d  in  their  Aflemblies,  and  beaten  at  their 
Dool  s :  But  from  whence,  alas,  has  he  this  Treatment  ? 
from  a  Creature  that  has  only  the  Supply  of,  but  not  an 
Exemption  from,  the  Wants,  for  which  he  defpifes  him : ; 
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Yet  fuch  is  the  unaccountable  Infolence  of  Man,  that  he 
will  not  fee  that  he  who  is  fupported,  is  in  the  fame  Clafs 
of  Natural  Neceffity,  with  him  that  wants  a  Support;  and 
to  be  helped,  implies  to  be  indigent.  In  a  word,  after 
all  you  can  fay  of  a  Man,  conclude  that  he  is  Rich,  and 
you  have  made  him  Friends ;  nor  have  you  utterly  over¬ 
thrown  a  Man  in  the  World’s  Opinion,  till  you  have  faid 
he  is  poor  :  This  is  the  Emphatical  Expreflion  of  Praife 
and  Blame,  for  Men  fo  flupidly  forget  their  natural  Im¬ 
potence  and  Want,  that  Riches  and  Poverty  have  taken 
in  our  Imagination  the  place  of  Innocence  and  Guilt. 

REFLEXIONS  of  this  kind  do  but  v^ffe  ones 
Being,  without  Capacity  of  helping  the  Diftreffed ;  yet 
tho’  I  know  noway  to  do  any  Service  to  my  Brethren  un¬ 
der  fuch  Calamities,  I  cannot  help  having  fo  much  re- 
fpett  for  them,  as  to  fuller  with  them  in  a  fruitlefs  Fel¬ 
low  feeling. 


N°  80.  'Friday ,  ‘June  12. 


-  Caslejiibus  Ira. 


Virg, 

I  HAVE  found  by  Experience,  that ’tis  impoffibleto 
talk  didindtly  without  defining  the  Words  of  which 
we  make  ufe.  There  is  not  a  Term  in  our  Lan¬ 
guage  which  wants  Explanation  fo  much  as  the  Word 
Church  One  would  think  when  People  utter  it,  they 
fhould  have  in  their  Minds  Ideas  of  Virtue  and  Religion  ; 
but  that  important  Monofyllable  drags  all  the  other  Words 
in  the  Language  after  it,  and  it  is  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs 
both  Praife  and  Blame,  according  to  the  Character  of  him 
who  fpeaks  it.  By  this  means  it  happens,  that  no  one 
knows  what  his  Neighbour  means  when  he  fays  fuch  a 
one  is  for  or  againft  the  Church.  It  has  happened  that  the 
Perfon,  who  is  feen  every  day  at  Church,  has  not  been  in 
the  Eye  of  the  World  a  Church-man  ;  and  he  who  is  very 
zealous  to  oblige  every  Man  to  frequent  it,  but  himfelf, 
has  been  held  a  very  good  Son  of  the  Church.  This  Pre- 
pofleflion  is  the  beft  Handle  imaginable  for  Politicians  to 
make  ufe  of  for  managing  the  Loves  and  Hatreds  of 
P  2  Mankind 
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Mankind  to  the  Purpofes  to  which  they  would  lead  them. 
But  this  is  not  a  thing  for  Fools  to  meddle  with,  for  they 
only  bring  difefteem  upon  thofe  whom  they  attempt  to 
ferve,  when  they  unskilfully  pronounce  Terms  of  Art.  I 
have  obferved  great  Evils  arife  from  this  Pra&ice,  and 
not  only  the  Caufe  of  Piety,  but  alfo  the  Secular  Inte- 
relt  of  Clergymen,  has  extremely  fullered  by  the  general 
unexplained  Signification  of  the  Word  Church. 

THE  Examiner,  upon  the  Strength  of  being  a  received 
.Church- man,  has  offended  in  this  particular  more  grofsly 
than  any  other  Man  ever  did  before,  and  almoft  as  grolsly 
as  ever  he  himfelf  did,  fuppofing  the  Allegations  in  the 
following  Letter  are  juft.  To  Hander  any  Man  is  a 
very  heinous  Offence,  but  the  Crime  is  ftill  greater,  when 
it  fajls  upon  fuch  as  ought  to  give  Example  to  others.  I 
jcannot  imagine  how  the  Examiner  can  diveft  any  part  of 
the  Clergy  of  the  Refpedt  due  to  their  Charadlers,  fo  as 
to  treat  them  as  he  does,  without  an  Indulgence  unknown 
to  our  Religion,  tho’  taken  up  in  the  Name  of  it,  in  or¬ 
der  to  difparage  fuch  of  its  Communicants,  as  will  not 
Sacrifice  their  Confidence  to  their  Fortunes.  This  Con- 
fufion  and  Subdivifion  of  Interefts  and  Sentiments  among 
People  of  the  fame  Communion,  is  what  would  be  a  ve¬ 
ry  good  Subjeft  of  Mirth  ;  but  when  I  confider  againft 
whom  this  Jnfiult  is  committed,  I  think  it  too  great,  and 
of  teo  ill  a  Conference,  to  be  in  good  Humour  on  the 
©ccafion. 

SIR ,  June,  9,  1713. 

6  \7  OUR  Character  of  Univer/al  Guardian  joined  to 
'  X  the  Concern  you  ought  to  have  for  the  Caufe  of 

4  Virtue  and  Religion,  affure  me  you  will  not  think  that 

5  Clergymen,  when  injured,  have  the  leaft  Right  to  your 

*  Protection  ;  and  ’tis  from  that  Affurance  I  trouble  you 
‘  with  this,  to  complain  of  the  Examiner,  who  calumni- 

*  ates  as  freely  as  he  commends,  and  whofe  In-vedlives 
-*  are  as  groundlefs  as  his  Panegyricks. 

4  I N  his  Paper  of  the  8th  Inftant,  after  a  mod  furious 

*  Inventive  againft  nuny  noble  Lords,  a  confiderable  num- 
4  ber  of  the  Commons,  and  a  very  great  part  of  her  Ma- 

*  jefty’s  good  Subjects,  as  difaffedted  and  full  of  Difcon- 
f  teat,  £  which,  by  the  way,  is  but  an  aukward  Compli. 

8  ‘  metft 
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*  ment  to  the  Prince,  whofe  greateft  Glory  it  is  to 

*  Reign  in  the  Hearts  of  her  People)  that  th t  Clergy  may 
«  not  go  without  their  lhare  of  his  Refentment,  he  con- 

*  eludes  with  a  moll  malicious  Reflexion  upon  fome  of 
‘  them.  He  names  indeed  no  Body,  but  points  to  Windfor 

*  and  St.  Paul's ,  where  he  tells  us,  fome  are  difrefpeCtful 

*  to  the  Queen,  and  Enemies  to  her  Peace:  moll  odious 

*  Characters,  efpecially  in  Clergymen,  whofe  Profeflion 
«  is  Peace ,  and  to  whole  Duty  and  Affection  her  Majefty 
‘  has  a  more  immediate  R'ght,  by  her  lingular  Piety  and 

*  great  Goodnefs  to  them.  They  have  fuckt  in,  he 
‘  fays,  this  warlike  Principle from  their  Arbitrary  Patrons,- 
‘  ’Tis  not  enough,  it  feems,  to  caluminate  them,  unlefs 

*  their  Patrons  alfo  be  inlulted,  no  lefs  Patrons  than  the 
‘  late  King  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  T  hefe  are  his 
‘  Arbitrary  Men ;  tho’  nothing  be  more  certain  than  that 

*  without  the  King,  the  Shadow  of  a  Legal  Government 

*  had  not  been  left  to  us;  nor  did  there  ever  live  a  Man, 

*  who  in  the  Nature  and  Temper  of  him,  lefs  deferved 

*  the  Charadler  of  Arbitrary  than  the  Duke.  How  now 
‘  is  this  terrible  Charge  againftthofe  Clergymen  fupport- 
‘  ed  ?  Why,  as  to  St.  Paul's,  the  FaCt,  according  to  him,. 

‘  is  this  ;  Some  of  the  Church,  to  affront  the  ffueen,  on  the 

*  Day  the  Peace  was  proclaimed,  gave  Orders for  Parochial 

*  Prayers  only,  without  Singing,  as  is  ufed  upon  F aft -Days , 

*  tho'  in  this  particular  their  Inferiors  were  fo  very  honeft 

*  to  difobeythem.  This  the  Examiner  roundly  affirms  after 

*  his  ufual  manner,  but  without  the  lealt  regard  to  Truth  i 
‘  for  it  has  fallen  in  my  way,  without  inquiring,  to  be 

*  exactly  informed  of  this  Matter,  and  therefore  I  take 
‘  upon  me  in  their  Vindication  to  allure  you,  that  every 

*  part  of  what  is  faid  is  abfolutely  falfe,  and  the  Truth  is 
‘  juft  the  Reverfe  :  The  Inferiors  deflred  there  might  be 

*  only  Parochial  Prayers ;  but  the  Perfon  applied  to  was 

*  aware  to  what  ConftruCtion  it  might  be  liable,  and 

*  therefore  would  not  confent  to  the  Requeft,  tho’  very 

*  innocent  and  reafonable.  The  Cafe  was  this ;  the  Pro - 

*  ceffion  of  the  Ceremony  had  reached  Ludgate  juft  at  the 

*  time  of  Prayers,  and  there  was  luch  a  prodigious  Con- 

*  courfe  ofPeople  that  oneof  the  V ergers  came  to  the  Re- 

*  ftdentiary  in  waiting,  to  reprefent,  that  it  would  be  im- 
‘  pollible  to  have  Prayers  that  Afternoon;  that  the  Crowds 
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*  all  round  the  Church  were  fo  great,  there  would  be  no 

*  getting  in  :  But  it  was  infilled,  that  there  mull  be  Pray- 

*  ers,  only  the  tolling  of  the  Bell  Ihould  de  deferr’d  a  little, 

*  till  the  Head  of  the  Proceifion  was  got  beyond  the 
6  Church.  When  the  Bell  had  done,  and  none  of  the 

*  Quire  appeared,  but  one  to  read,  it  was  upon  this  again 

*  reprefented,  that  there  could  be  only  Parochial  Prayers, 

*  a  thing  that  fometimes  happens,  twice  or  thrice,  per- 
«  haps,  in  a  Year,  when  upon  fome  allowable  Occafion 

*  the  abfence  of  the  Quire-men  is  fo  great,  as  net  to  leave 

*  the  necefiary  Voices  for  Cathedral  Services,  which  very 
«■  lately  was  the  Cafe  upon  a  Performance  of  theThankf- 
‘  giving  Mufick  at  Whitehall.  So  that  had  the  Prayers,  on 
‘  this  Occafion,  been  Parochial  only,  it  had  been  neither 

*  new  nor  criminal,  but  necefiary  and  unavoidable,  unlefs 
‘  the  Examiner  can  tell  how  the  Service  may  be  fung  de- 

*  cently  without  Singing  Men.  However,  to  leave  Infor- 

*  mers  no  room  lor  Calumny,  ’twas  exprefly  urged,  that 

*  Parochial  Prayers,  on  luch  a  Day,  would  look  ill ;  that 
1  therefore,  if  pofiifcle,  it  f-.ould  be  avo.ded,  andtheSer- 

*  vice  Ihould  be  begun  as  ufual,  in  hopes  one  or  two  of  the 

*  Quire,  might  come  in  before  the  Pfalms ;  and  the  Verger 
«  was  ordei  ed  to  look  out,  if  he  could  lee  any  of  the  Quire, 

*  to  fallen  them  to  their  Places;  and  fo  it  proved,  two 

*  0f  the  befi  Voices  came  in  time  enough,  and  the  Service 
6  wras  performed  Cathedral-wife,  tho’  in  a  manner,  to 

*  hare  Walls,  with  an  Arnhem  fuitable  to  the  Day.  This 
4  is  the  Faft  on  which  the  Examiner  grounds  a  Charge  of 
6  faSious  andfeditious  Principles  again  ft  fome  at  Sc  Paul's , 

4  and  I  am  perluaded  there  is  as  little  Truth  in  what 

*  he  charges  fome  of  Windfor  with,  tho’ I  know  not  cer- 
4  tainly  whom  he  means.  Were  I  difpofed  to  expoflulate 

*  with  the  Examiner ,  I  would  ask  him  if  heferioully 

*  thinks  this  be  answering  her  Majejlf  s  Intentions?  Whe- 
«  ther  difquieting  the  Minds  ©flier  People  is  the  way  to 
«  calm  them  ?  or  "to  traduce  Men  of  Learning  and  Virtue 
«■  be  to  cultivate  the  Arts  of  Peace  ?  But  I  am  too  well  ac- 
4  quainted  with  his  Writings  not  to  fee  he  is  paft  Correc- 

4  tion  ;  nor  does  any  thing  in  his  Paper  furprife  me, 

5  merely  becaufe  it  is  falfe  ;  for,  to  ufe  his  own  Words, 

*  not  a  Day  paffes.  with  him,  hut  it  brings  forth  a  Moufeor 
c  fr  Monfer,  fome  ridiculous  Lye,  fame  vile  Calumny  or  For- 
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*  gery.  He  is  almoft  equally  falfe  in  every  thing  he  fays, 

*  but  ’tis  not  always  equally  eafy  to  make  his  Falfhood 

*  plain  and  palpable.  And  ’tis  chiefly  for  that  Reafon  I 

*  delire  you  to  give  this  Letter  a  Place  in  your  Papers, 

*  that  thofe  that  are  willing  to  be  undeceived  may  learn 
‘  from  fo  clear  an  Inftance,  what  a  faithful,  model!  Wri- 

*  ter  this  is,  who  pretends  to  teach  them  how  to  think 

*  and  {peak  of  Things  and  Perfons  they  know  nothing  of 
‘  themfelves.  As  this  is  no  way  difagreeable  toyour  Cha- 

*  rafter  of  Guardian,  your  Publication  of  it  is  a  Favour 
‘  which  I  flatter  my  felf  you  will  not  deny  to,  SIR, 

Tour  Humble  Servant,  R.  A, 


8 1.  Saturday ,  'June  13. 


Shiicte  &  pure  atjue  eleganter  alia  atatis  placida  ac 
lenis  recordatio.  Cicero^ 

THE  Paper  which  was  publifhed  on  the  30th  of  la  ft 
Month,  ended  with  a  Piece  of  Devotion  written 
by  the  Archbifhep  of  Camlray.  It  would  (ss  It 
was  hinted  in  that  Precaution )  be  of  Angular  Ufe  for  the 
Improvement  of  our  Minds,  to  have  thefecret  Thoughts 
of  Men  of  good  Talents  on  luch  Occaflons.  I  fhall  for 
the  Entertainment  of  this  Day  give  my  Reader  two  Pieces, 
which,  if  he  is  curious,  will  be  pleaflng  for  that  Reafon,  if 
they  prove  to  have  no  other  EfFe ft  upon  him.  One  of 
them  was  found  in  the  Clofet  of  an  Athenian  Libertine, 
who  lived  many  Ages  ago,  and  is  a  Soliloquy  wherein 
he  contemplates  his  own  Life  and  Aftions  according  to- 
the  Lights  Men  have  from  Nature,  and  the  Compunftions 
of  Natural  Reafon.  The  other  is  a  Prayer  of  a  Gentle¬ 
man  who  died  within  few  Years  laft  pall;  and  lived  to  a 
very  great  Age,  but  had  pafled  his  Youth  in  all  the  Vices 
in  Fafhion.  The  Athenian  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  Al- 
c ibiades ,  a  Man  of  great  Spirit,  extremely  addifted  to  Plea- 
fures,  but  at  the  fame  time  very  capable,  and  upon  Occa- 
fion  very  attentive  to  Bufinefs.  He  was  by  Nature  endued 
with  all  the  Accomplifhments  Are  could  bellow,  he  had 
Beauty,  Wit,  Courage  and  a  great  Underflanding ;  bu  t 
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in  the  firft  Bloom  of  his  Life  was  arrogantly  affedted  with 
the  Advantages  he  had  over  others.  That  Temper  is 
pretty  vihole  in  an  Lxpreflien  cf  his,  when  it  vvaspro- 
poieo  to  him  to  learn  to  play  upon  a  Mufical  Inftru- 
ment  ;  he  anfwered.  It  is  not  for  me  to  give,  but  to  re¬ 
ceive  DeliJst.  However,  the  Conversation  of  Socrates 
tempered  a  ftrong  Inclination  to  Licentioufnefs  into 
Reflexions  of  Philofophy,  and  if  it  had  nor  the  force 
to  make  a  Man  of  his  Genius  and  Fortune  wholly  regu¬ 
lar,  it  gave  him  fome  cool  Moments,  and  this  follow¬ 
ing  Soliloquy  is  fuppofed  by  the  Learned  to  have  been 
thrown  together  before  fome  expected  Engagement} 
and  feems  to  be  very  much  the  Picture  ofthe  Man. 

‘  I  am  now  wholly  alone,  my  Ears  are  not  entertained 

*  with  Muflck,  my  Eyes  with  Beauty,  nor  any  of  my 
‘  Senfes  fo  forcibly  affected,  as  to  divert  the  Courfe  of 
‘  my  inward  Thoughts:  Methinks  there  is  fomething. 

*  Sacred  in  my  feif,  now  I  am  alone.  What  is  this  Be- 
‘  ing  of  mine  ?  I  came  into  it  without  my  Choice,  and 

*  yet  Socrates  fays  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  me.  In  this  Re- 

*  pofe  of  my  Senfes  wherein  they  cotnmun  c  e  nothing 
‘  ftrongly  to  my  feif,  I  take,  methinks,  a  Bern  L  indt 

*  from  their  Operand;.  Why  may  not  the,,  my  Soul 

*  exift,  when  fhe  is  wholly  gone  out  of  thefe  Organs  ?  I 
‘  can  perceive  my  Faculties  grow  itronger,  the  ids  I  ad- 
‘  mit  the  Pleafures  of  Senfe ;  and  the  nearer  I  place  my 

*  fell  to  a  bare  Exiltence,  the  more  worthy,  the  more 
‘  noble,  the  more  celeflial  does  that  Exiflence  appear  to 

*  me.  If  my  Soul  is  weakened  rather  than  improved  by 
‘  all  that  the  Body  adminifters  to  her,  (he  may  reafona- 
‘  bly  be  fuppofed  to  be  defigned  for  a  Manflon  more  fui- 
‘  table  than  this,  wherein  v\  .at  delights  her  diminifhes  her 
‘  Excellence,  and  that  which  affiicls  her  addt  to  her 
‘  Perfedtion.  There  is  an  Hereafter,  and  I  will  not' 
‘  fear  to  be  Immortal  for  the  fake  of  Athens . 

THIS  Soliloquy  is  but  the  firft  Dawnings  of  Thought 
in  a  Mind  of  a  mere  Man  given  up  to  Senfuality.  The 
Paper  which  I  mention  of  our  Contemporary  was  found 
in  his  Scrutoir  after  his  Death,  but  communicated  to  a 
Friend  or  two  of  his  in  his  Life-time.  You  fee  in  it  a 
Man  wearied  with  the  Vanities  of  this  Life  ;  and  the  Re¬ 
flexions  which  the  Succeis  of  his  Wit  and  Gallantry  bring 
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upon  his  old  Age,  are  not  unworthy  the  Obfervation  of 
thofe  who  poflefs  the  like  Advantages. 

4  OH  Almighty  Being !  How  fhall  I  look  up  towards 
4  Thee,  when  I  refled  that  I  am  of  no  Confideration 
4  but  as  I  have  offended  ?  My  Exiftence,  O  my  God, 

*  without  thy  Mercy,  is  not  to  be  prolonged  in  this  or 
4  another  World  but  for  my  Puniftiment.  I  apprehend, 

*'  oh  my  Maker,  let  it  not  be  too  late,  I  apprehend, 

4  and  tremble  at  thy  Prefence  ;  and  fhall  I  not  confider " 

*  Thee,  who  arc  albGoodnefs,  but  with  Terror  ?  Oh,  my 

*  Redeemer,  do  Thou  behold  my  Anguilh.  Turn  to  me, 

*  Thou  Saviour  of  the  World ;  who  has  offended  like  me  ? 

*  Oh,  my  God,  I  cannot  fly  out  of  Thy  Prefence,  let  me 

*  fall  down  in  it :  I  humble  my  felf  in  Contrition  of 
4  Heart ;  but,  alas!  I  have  not  only  fwerved  from  Thee,. 

*  but  have  laboured  againft  Thee.  If  Thou  doff  pardon 

*  what  I  have  committed,  how  wilt  thou  pardon  what  I  • 

‘  have  made  others  commit  ?  I  have  rejoiced  in  Ill,  as  in 
‘  a  Profperity.  Forgive,  oh  my  God,  all  who  have  of- 
‘  fended  by  my  Perfualion,  all  who  have  tranfgrefied  by 
‘  my  Example.  Canft  Thou,  O  God,  accept  of  the 
‘  Confeflion  of  old  Age,  to  expiate  all  the  Labour  and 
‘  Induftry  of  Youth  fpent  in  Tranfgreffions  againft  Thee  ? 

*  While  I  am  (till  alive,  let  me  implore  Thee  torecal  to 

*  Thy  Grace  all  whom  I  have  made  to  fin.  Let,  ok 
‘  Lord,  Thy  Goodnefs  admit  of  his  Prayer  for  their  Par- 
‘  don,  by  whofe  Inftigation  they  have  tranfgrefied:  Ac-- 

4  cept,  O  God,  of  this  Interval  of  Age,  between  my  finful  - 
4  Days  and  the  Hour  of  my  Diflolution,  to  wear  away 
4  the  corrupt  Habits  in  my  Soul,  and  prepare  my  felf  for 
4  theManfionsof  Purity  and  Joy.  Impute  not  to  me,  oh 
4  my  God,  the  Offences  I  may  give,  after  my  Death,  to 
4  thofe  I  leave  behind  me;  let  me  not  tranfgrefs  when  I 
4  am  no  morefeen;  but  prevent  the  ill  EfFedts  of  my  ill- 
4  applied  Studies,  and  receive  me  into  thy  Mercy. 

I  T  is  the  moft  melancholy  Circumftance  that  can  be 
imagined,  to  be  on  a  Death-Bed,  and  wilh  all  that  a  • 
Man  has  moft  laboured  to  bring  to  pafs  were  obliterated 
for  ever.  How  Emphatically  worfe  is  this,  than  having 
palled  all  one’s  Days  in  Idlenefs?  Yet  this  is  the  fre¬ 
quent  Cafe  of  many  Men  of  refined  Talents.  It  is,  me- 
thinks,  monftrous  that  the  Love  of  Fame,  and  Value  of 
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the  Fafliion  of  the  World,  can  tranfport  a  Man  fo  far  as 
even  in  Solitude  to  adt  with  fo  little  Reflexion  upon  his 
real  Interefl.  This  is  premeditated  Madnefs,  for  it  is 
an  Error  done  with  the  Afliflance  of  all  the  Faculties  of 
the  Mind. 

W  H  E  N  every  Circumfiance  about  us  is  a  conftant 
Admonition,  how  tranflent  is  every  Labour  of  Man,  it 
fhould,  methinks,  be  no  hard  matter  to  bring  one’s  felf 

*  to  confider  the  Emptinefs  of  all  our  Endeavours ;  but  I 
was  not  a  little  charmed  the  other  day,  when  fitting  witk 
on  old  Friend,  and  communing  together  on  fuch  Sub¬ 
jects,  he  exprefied  himfelf  after  this  manner. 

‘  I T  is  unworthy  a  Chriftian  Philofopher  to  let  any 
4  thing  here  below  ftand  in  the  leaft  Competition  with 
4  his  Duty.  In  vain  is  Reafon  fortified  by  Faith,  if  it  pro- 
4  duces  in  our  Practice  no  greater  Effedts  than  what  Rea- 
4  fon  wrought  in  mere  Man. 

‘  I  contemn,  (in  Dependence  on  the  fupport  of  Heaven 

*  I  fpeak  it)  I  contemn  all  which  the  Generality  of  Man* 

*  kind  call  Great  and  Glorious.  I  will  no  longer  think. 
4  or  adt  like  a  Mortal,  but  confider  my  felf  as  a  Being 

*  that  commenced  at  my  Birth,  and  is  to  endure  to  all 
4‘  Eternity.  The  Accident  of  Death  will  not  end  but 

*  improve  my  Being;  I  will  think  of  my  felf,  and  pro- 
4  vide  for  my  felf  as  an  Immortal,  and  I  wiil  do  nothing 
4  now  which  I  do  not  believe  I  fhall  approve  a  thou- 
4'  fand  Years  hence. 


N°  82.  Monday ,  'June  15. 


Cedat  uti  con-viva  Jdtur - - - -  Hor.- 

’HOUGH  Men  fee  every  Day  People  go  to  their 
JL  ^onS  Home,  who  are  younger  than  themfelves, 
they  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  alarmed  at  that,  as  at  the 
Deceafe  of  thofe  who  have  lived  longer  in  their  Sight  : 

I  hey^mifs  their  Acquaintance,  and  are  furprifed  at  the 
ols  os  an  habitual  Objebt,  This  gave  me  fo  much  Con¬ 
cern-; 
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cern  for  the  Death  of  Mr,  William  Peer  of  the  Theatre- 
Royal,  who  was  an  Aftor  at  the  Reftoration,  and  took 
hisTheatrical  Degree  wit  hBetterton,  Kynajlon  an  ^.Harris. 
Tho’  his  Station  was  humble  he  performed  it  well,  and  the 
common  Companion  with  the  Stage  and  Human  Life^ 
which  has  been  fo  often  made,  may  well  be  brought  out 
upon  this  Occafion.  It  is  no  matter,  fay  the  Moraliils, 
whether  you  aft  a  Prince  or  a  Beggar,  the  Bufinefs  is 
to  do  your  Part  well.  Mr.  William  Peer  diftinguifhed 
himfelf particularly  in  two  Charafters,  which  no  Man  ever 
could  touch  but  himfelf;  one  ofthem  was  the  Speaker  ofthe 
Prologue  to  the  Play,  which  is  contrived  in  the  Tragedy 
of  Hamlet,  to  awake  the  Confciences  of  the  guilty  Prin¬ 
ces.  Mr.  William  Peer  fpoke  that  Preface  to  the  Play 
with  fuchan  Air  as  reprefented  that  he  was  an  Aftor,  and 
with  fuch  an  inferior  manner  as  only  afting  an  Aftor,  as 
made  the  others  on  the  Stage  appear  real  great  Perfons„ 
and  not  Reprefentatives.  This  was  a  nicety  in  Afting 
that  none  but  the  moil  fubtle  Player  could  fo  much  as 
conceive.  I  remember  his  fpeaking  thefe  Words,  in 
which  there  is  no  great  matter  but  in  the  right  adjuft- 
ment  of  the  Air  of  the  Speaker,  with  univerfal  Applaufe. 

For  us  and  for  our  Tragedy, 

Here  Jlooping  to  your  Clemency , 

We  beg  your  Hearing  patiently. 

Hamlet  fays  very  archly  upon  the  pronouncing  .of it,  L 
ibis  a  Prologue,  or  a  Pcfy  of  a  Ring?  However,  the  fpeak¬ 
ing  of  it  got  Mr,  Peer  more  Reputation,  than  thofe  who 
fpeak  the  length  ofa  Puritan’s  Sermon  every  Night  will 
ever  attain  to.  Befides  this,  Mr.  Peer  got  a  great  Fame 
on  another  little  occafion.  He  played  the  Apothecary  in 
Gains  Marius,  as  it  is  called  by  Otway  ;  but  Romeo  and  Ju¬ 
liet,  as  originally  in  Shakefpear ;  it  will  be  neceffary  to  re¬ 
cite  more  out  of  the  Play  than  he  fpoke.  to  have  a  right 
Conception  of  what  Peer  did  in  it.  Marius,  weary  of 
Life,  recollefts  means  to  be  rid  of  it  after  this  manner. 

I  do  remember  an  apothecary 

That  dwelt  about  this  rendezvous  of  Death, 

Meagre  and  very  rueful  were  his  Looks, 

Sharp  Mifery  had  worn  him  to  the  Bones. 

Whea. 
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When  this  Spedtre  of  Poverty  appeared,  Marius  addref- 
fes  him  thus : 

I  fee  thou  art  ’very  poor,. 

‘Thou  mayfl  do  any  thing ,  here' s  ffty  Drachmas , 

Get  me  a  Draught  of  what  will  fooneft  free 
A  W retch  from  all  his.  Cares. 

When  the  Apothecary  objedts  that  it  is  unlawful,  Ma¬ 
rius  urges; 

Art  thou  fo  hafe  and.  full  of  W retchednefs. 

Yet  fear' ft  to  die  ?  Famine  is  in  thy  Cheeks, 

Need  and  OppreJJion  ftareth  in  thy  Eyes, 

Contempt  and  Beggary  hang  on  thy  Back  ; 

Else  World  is  not  thy  Friend,  nor  the  World's  Laws ; 
Ehe  World  affords  no  Law  to  make  thee  Rich ; 

Ehen  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this. 

V/ I  THOU  T  all  this  Quotation  the  Reader  could 
not  have  a  juft  Idea  of  the  Vifage  and  Manner  which 
Peer  affumed,  when  in  the  moft  lamentable  Tone  imagi¬ 
nable  he  confents ;  and  delivering  the  Poifon,  like  a  Man 
reduced  to  the  drinking  it  himfelf,  if  he  did  not  vend . 
it,  fays  to  Marius, 

My  Poverty,  but  not  my  Will,  confents. 

Bake  this  and  drink  it  of.  the  Work  is  done. 

I T  wasan  odd  Excellence,  and  a  very  particularCircum- 
ilance  this  of  Peers,  that  his  whole  Adlton  of  Life  depended 
uponfpeaking  five  Lines  better  than  any  Manelle  in  the 
World.  But  this  Eminence  L  ing  info  narrow  a  Compafs,  the 
Governors  of  the  Theatre  obferving  tusTaients  to  he  in  a 
certain  Knowledge  of  Propriety,  and  his  Perl'on  admit¬ 
ting  him  to  fhine  only  in  the  two  above  Parts,  his  Sphere 
of  Addon  was  enlarged  by  the  Addition  of  the  Poll  of 
Property  Man:  This  Officer  has  always  ready  in  a  Place 
appointed  for  him  behind  the  Prompter,  all  fuch  Tools 
and.  Implements  as  are  rieceilary  in  the  Play,  and  it  is  his 
Bafinefs  never  to  want  BilLt  doux,  Poifon,  falfe  Money, 
Thunderbolts,  Daggers,  Scrolls  of  Parchment,  Wine, 
Pomatum,  Truncheons  and  Wooden-Legs,  ready  at  the 
Cali  of  the  fa  id  Prompter,  according  as  hisrefpedliveUten- 
fils  were  neceffary  for  promoting  what  was  to  pafs  on 
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the  Stage.  The  Addition  of  this  Office,  fo  important 
to  the  ConduCt  of  the  whole  Affair  of  the  Stage,  and  the- 
good  Oeconomy  obferved  by  their  prefent  Managers  in 
punctual  Payments,  made  Mr.  Peer's  Subfiftence  very 
comfortable.  But  it  frequently  happens,  that  Men  lofe 
their  Virtue  in  Profperity  who  were  (tuning  Characters 
in  the  contrary  Condition.  Good  fortune  indeed  had  na 
EffeCt  on  the  Mind,  but  very  much  on  the  Body  of  Mr. 
Peer.  For  in  the  Seventieth  Year  of  his  Age  he  grew, 
fat,  which  rendered  his  Figure  unfit  for  the  Utterance  of 
the  five  Lines  above-mentioned  :  He  had  now  unfortu- 
nately  loll  the  wan  Diftrefs  necelfary  for  the  Counte¬ 
nance  of  the  Apothecary,  and  was  too  jolly  to  fpeak  the 
Prologue  with  the  proper  Humility.  It  is  thought  this 
Calamity  went  too  near  him.  It  did  not  a  little  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  fhortning  his  Days,  and  as  there  is  no  State 
of  real  Happinefs  in  this  Life,  Mr.  Peer  was  undone 
by  his  Succefs  and  loft  all  by  arriving  at  what  is  the 
End  of  all  other  Mens  Purfuits,  his  Eafe. 

I  could  not  forbear  inquiring  into  the  EffeCts  Mr.  Petr 
left  behind  him,  but  find  there  is  no  demand  due  to  him 
from  the  Houfe,  bat  the  following  Bill. 

/.  r.  d. 

For  Hire  of  fix  Cafe  of  Piftols  -  ----  -  —e.  4  o 
A  Drum  for  Mrs.  Bigtiall in  the  Pilgrim  -  -  o  4  4 
A  Trufs  of  Straw  for  the  Madmen  -  -  -  o  o  & 
Pomatum  and  Vermilion  to  Greafe  the  Face  fc 

of  the  Stuttering  Cook  -  -  -  -  -  fooS 

For  Boarding  a  Setting  Dog  two  Days  to  V 

follow  Mr  J  ohr, fan  in  Epfom-Welh  ^006 

For  Blood  in  Macbeth  -  -  -  -  -  003 

Reafons  and  Almonds  for  a  Witches  Banquet  008 

THIS  Contemporary  of  mine,  whom  I  have  often 
rallied  for  the  narrow  Compafs  of  his  Singular  Perfecti¬ 
ons,  is  now  at  Peace,  and  wants  no  further  Affiftance 
from  any  Man;  but  Men  of  extenfive  Geniu-i,  now  liv¬ 
ing,  Hill  depend  upon  the  good  Offices  of  the  Town. 

1  am  therefore  to  remind  my  Reader  that  on  this  Day, 
being  the  15th  of  June ,  the  Plotting  Sijlers  is  to  be 
ACled  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Author,  my  old  Friend 
Mr.  d  Urfej ,  This  Comedy  was  honoured  with  the 
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Prefence  .of  King  Charles  the  Second  three  of  its  fir  ft 
five  Nights. 

M  Y  Friend  has  in  this  Work  fhown  himfelf  a  Maker, 
and  made  not  only  the  Characters  of  the  Play,  but  alfo 
the  Furniture  of  the  Houfe,  contribute  to  the  main  De- 
fign.  He  has  made  excellent  ufe  of  a  T able  with  a  Car¬ 
pet,  and  the  Key  .  of  a  Clofet;  with  thefe  two  Imple¬ 
ments,  which  would,  perhaps,  have  been  overlooked  by  an. 
ordinary  Writer,  he  contrives  the  moft  natural  Perplexi¬ 
ties  (allowing  only  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Houfhold  Goods  in 
Poetry)  that  ever  were  reprefented  on  a  Stage.  He  has 
alfo  made  good  Advantage  of  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Stage  it  felf ;  for  in  the  Nick  of  being  furprifed,  the 
Lovers  are  let  down  and  efcape  at  a  Trap  door.  In  a 
word,  any  who  have  the  Curiofity  to  obferve  what 
pleafed  in  the  lad  Generation,  and  does  not  go  to 
a  Comedy  with  a  Refolution  to  be  grave,  will  find  this 
Evening  ample  Food  for  Mirth.  Johnfon ,  who  under- 
llands  what  he  does  as  well  as  any  Man,  expofes  the 
Impertinence  of  an  old  Fellow,  who  has  loft  his  Sen- 
fes,  kill  purfuing  Pleafures,  with  great  Maftery.  The 
Ingenious  Mr.  Pinkethman  is  a  balhful  Rake,  and  is 
iheepifh  without  having  Modefty,  with  great  Succefs. 
Mr.  Bullock  fucceeds  Hokes  in  the  Part  of  Bubble,  and  in 
my  Opinion  is  not  much  below  him,  for  he  does  excel¬ 
lently  that  fort  of  Folly  we  call  Abfurdity,  which  is  the 
very  contrary  of  Wit ;  but  next  to  that,  is  of  all  things 
the  propereii  to  excite  Mirth.  What  is  Foolifh  is  the 
Objedt  of  Pity,  but  Abfurdity  often  proceeds  from  an  O- 
pinion  of  Sufficiency,  and  confequently  is  an  honeft  occa- 
£on  for  Laughter.  Thefe  Characters  in  this  Play  can¬ 
not  choofe  but  make  it  a.  very  pleafant  Entertainment,  and 
the  Decorations  of  Singing  and  Dancing  will  more  than 
repay  the  Good-nature  of  thofe  who  make  an  Honeft 
Man  a  Vifitof  two  merry  Hours,  to  make  his  following, 
Year  unpainfuL. 
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A. 

CADEMY,  what 
a  Youth  firil  learns 
there,  N°  24. 

Abfurdity,  next  to  Wit  for 
Laughter,  N.  82. 

Advertifement  to  the  Ladies 
concerning  a  Fine  Gentle¬ 
man,  N.  34.  About  Mon- 
fieur  D — ’s  being  merry 
when  he  was  dying,  39. 
About  Batt.  Pidgeon,  43. 

Age  dwells  upon  pail  Times, 

N.  5.  If  Healthy, .Happy* 

25-. 

Aguire,  the  Story  of  hi;  Pu- 
niihment,  N.  8.  His  Paf- 
fion  of  Revenge,  ibid. 

Ain  (  Mr )  the  Penman,  his 
Vanicy,  N.  J . 

Alcibiades,  his  Character, 
N.  8t . 

Alonzo,  ( Don )  a  Story  of 
his  Jedoufy,  ami  the  fatal 
Eff  Cts  of  it,  N,  37. 

Aminta  of  PaJJb  compared 
wit f i  Guarini  i  Pajior  Pi- 
do.  N,  28. 

Animals,  Mens  C  u.lty  to¬ 
ward  them,  N.  61. 

Ancients,  ail  that’s  good  in 
Writings  noc  borrowed 
from  them.  N.  12.  The 
Humour 'of  Crying  them 
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Apothecary,  the  Part  of  it  m 
Caius  Marius,  N.  82. 

Arcadian,  the  True  Cha¬ 
racter  of  one,  N.  23.  A. 
Story  of  one,  32. 

Artificers  (Capital)  their 
Petition  to  the  Guardian 9 
N.  64. 

Afpafia  (or  (Lady  Lizard) 
her  Character,  N.  2,  4. 

Afphialtes  Lake,  a  Difcourfe 
of  it,  N.  60. 

Author,  Letter  from  One. 
containing  an  Account  of 
his  railing  Contributions, 
N.  58,. 

B, 

ALL  AD,  Paftoral,  N„. 

4°. 

Barkers  good  Hiltorians,  NV 
50.  fnconver.ienues  of  it, 
ibid. 

Bareface  (Will. J  his  Letter  - 
to  the  Guardian,  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  one  of  the  Li¬ 
zard:  for  Wife,  N.  38. 

Ba  b  (Wife of)  a  Comedy 5: 
its  Character,  N.  50. 

Bav'd,  a  Mother  lb  to  her 
Daughter,  N.  17. 

Bear-baiting,  a  barbarous-, 
CuhouT.  N.  61. 

Eeau.  Academical ;  his  Char- 
rafter,  N,  10. 

BeaoSj, 
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Beaus,  their  Species  commi- 
ferated,  N.  62. 

Beveridge,  Bifhop,  a  Quota¬ 
tion  out  of  his  Works,N.  74. 
Books,  a  Choice  Collection 
of,  N.  60. 

Boys,  their  Delights  Cheap 
and  Innocent,  N  62. 
Building,  Errors  in  Under¬ 
taking  it,  N .  6. 

Burial  (Chriftian)  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  it  folemn  and  mov¬ 
ing,  N.  21. 

C. 

C  A  MB  RAY  (Archbi- 
ihop  of)  what  is  faid 
to  the  French  King  about 
his  Marriage  with  Madam 
Maintenon, N.  48.’Tis  the 
Occafion  of  his  Difgrace, 
ibid.  His  Treatife  of  the 
Exiftence,  Wifdom  and 
Omnipotence  of  God,  69. 
Cardan,  what  he  fays  of  the 
Affliction  of  Love,  N.  7. 
Cato ,  the  Tragedy  fo  call’d ; 
Its  Character,  N.  33. 
The  ,  Prologue  and  Epi¬ 
logue,  ibid.  Some  of  its 
Beauties,  43,  59.  Its 
beautiful  Similies,  64. 
Charity  Recommended,  N. 
79- 

Charvoel  ( Mr. )  the  Mer¬ 
chant,  his  Character, 
Wealth  and  Purchafe,  N. 
9.  His  Improvements  of 
his  Eliate,  ibid. 

Chaftity,  the  nobleft  Male 
Qualification,  N .  45 . 
Church  (Chriftian)  Its  Di¬ 
vine  Order  and  Oecono- 


my,  N.  70.— of England 
its  excellent  Rules,  74. 
Its  Term  wants  Explana¬ 
tion,  8o.Mifapply’d,  ibid. 
Clergymen,  the  RefpeCt  due 
to  their  Function,  N.  3. 
What  thofe  that  take  it 
upon  them  Ihould  pro- 
pofe  to  themfelves,  ibid. 
13.  Abus’d  by  the  Exa¬ 
miner.  80. 

Cock-fighting,  a  barbarous 
Cuftom,  61. 

Cocking,  a  Precaution  a» 
gainftit,  N.  14. 

Colbert  ( Mr. )  his  Conver- 
fation  with  the  French 
King  about  the  Power  of 
the  Dutch,  N.  52. 
Converfation,  the  nobleft 
Privilege  of  Reafon,  N. 
24.  Rules  for  it,  ibid. 
Covetoufnefs,  Precautions  a- 
gainft  it,  N.  19,  49. 
Country  Life,  its  Pleafures, 
N.  22. 

Coward,  never  forgives,  N. 
20. 

Cowley  (Mr.)  a  Criticifm 
on  his  Songs,  N.  16. 
Crabtree  (  Major )  his  four 
Saying  of  the  Ladies,  N. 
26. 

Criticks,  falfe  ones,  N.  sz. 
Obfervations  on  them, 

77v 

Criticifm  on  Song-Writing, 
N..16. 

Cuftoms,  barbarous  ones 
in  England,  N.  61. 

Cyr  ( St. )  Monaftery  of,  an 
Account  of  it-  N.  48. 
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Cyrus,  his  Chaftity,  N.  4;. 
D 

JUB1GNE  (Meflieurs) 
Father  and  Grandfa¬ 
ther  of  Madam  Mainie- 
non,  their  Story,  N.  46. 

David's  Lamentation  for 
Jonathan  ;  the  Beauty  of 
it,  N.  51. 

Dedications,*  the  Abufe  of 
’em,  N.  4.  by  Female 
Authors,  ibid.  An  in- 
llance  of  it,  ibid.  An  Au¬ 
thor’s  to  himfelf,  ibid. 

Dewlip  ( Dick )  well  made 
for  a  Jefter,  N.  42. 

Defcartes,  his  Difcovery  of 
the  Pineal  Gland  in  the 
Brain,  N  35. 

Diforders  of  the  Playhoufe, 
by  whom  rais’d,  N.  19. 

Diltrefs,  a  Scene  of  it  in 
theT ragedy  of  Anne  B al¬ 
ien,  N.  19 

Donne  ( Dr.)  a  Criticifm  on 
his  Song,,  N.  1 6. 

Dream  of  Reproof,  Re¬ 
proach,  l£c.  N.  56. 

Drefs,  not  to  be  too  much 
valued  or  defpis’d,  N  1  o. 

Druids,  their  Doctrine  of 
the  Tran  Emigration  of 
Souls,  N.  18 

Dryden,  a  Saying  of  his  re¬ 
commending  Challity, 
N.  45.  Moral  Verles  out 
of  his  Juvenal  N.  54. 

Duel,  the  Danger  of  dying 
in  one,  N.  20. 

D'Urfey  ( Mr. )  the  World’s 
Ingratitude  to  him,  N. 
29.  His  Newmarket  Ode, 
67.  Other  Odes  of  his. 


ibid.  His  Merit,  ibid. 
His  PlottingSifers  recom¬ 
mended,  and  why,  82. 
Dutch,  the  Advanrages  they 
have  over  the  French,  N. 

EASE  in  Writing,  what 
it  is,  N  12,  15.  an  In- 
dance  of  it  in  Love 

Verfes,  ibid. 

Enjoyment  is  the  true  Pof- 
l'effion,  N.  49. 

Enquiries  into  Religion  ur¬ 
ged,  N.  75. 

Epic  Foem,  Rules  concern¬ 
ing  it,  N.  1 2.  A  Receipt 
to  make  one,  78. 
Epigram,  a  French  one,  mil- 
called  a  Song,  N.  16. 
Equalicy  in  Mens  Happinefs 
and  Mifery,  N  54. 
Effays  on  feveral  ext:  aordi- 
nary  Subjefts,  N  60. 
Examiner,  his  Infolence  and 
Ill-Manners,  N.  41.  Mr. 
Steele' sLt\X.txX.o  the  Guar¬ 
dian  about  him,  53.  His 
Scandal  on  the  greateft 
Man  in  England  Repro¬ 
ved,  ibid.  An  Advocate 
for  a  Lady  who  was  faid 
not  to  have  been  lain 
with,  63.  A  very  grofs 
Offender,  80.  Mifapplies 
the  Word  Church,  ibid. 
Abufes  the  Clergy,  ibid. 
Lords  and  Commons, 
ibid.  His  Fallhood,  ibid . 
F. 

A  M  E  ( Common )  its 
Houfe  deferib’d,  N .  66. 

Fantallical 
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Fantaftical  Plealures,  what 
.  they  are,  N.  49. 

Fine  Gentlemen, a  Difcourfe 
of  them,  N.  34. 

Flattery,  zn  Ingenious  Sa¬ 
tire  againlt  it,  N.  1 1. 

Flies  and  Free-thinkers  com¬ 
par’d,  N.  70. 

Footman,  one  too  Fat  for 
his  Maker,  N.  54. 

Fornication,  a  Criticifm  up¬ 
on  it,  N.  1 7. 

Free-thinkers,  their  Folly 
and  Ignorance,  N.3,9,27, 
55.  Defcription  of  their 
Pineal  Gland,  39.  Ene¬ 
mies  to  Letters,  62.  Com¬ 
pared  to  Flies,  70.  Obfer- 
vations  on  them,  77. 

French ,  their  Poverty,  N.52. 

French  King,  the  Story  of 
him  and  Madam  Mainte- 
N.47.  Govern’d  by 
her,  48.  Marries  her,  ibid. 
His  Converlation  with 
Mr.  Colbert  about  the 
Power  of  the  Dutch,  52. 

Front-box,  how  the  Ladies 
are  marlhalled  there,  N. 

r,  z9' 

Future-State,  Proofs  of  it 
from  the  Works  of  the 
Creation,  N.  27. 

G. 

Alantry,  the  falfe  No¬ 
tions  of  it  in  this 
Kingdom,  N.  20. 

(Gale  John )  many  Prints 
of  him,  N.  1 . 

Garth  ( Dr. )  his  agreeable 
Epilogue  to  Cato,  N.  23 . 

Gentlemanly,  Gentleman¬ 


like,  &c.  how  ill  ap- 
ply’d,  N.  38. 

Gladiator,  a  Statue  of  one 
as  eafy  as  that  of  a  Ve~ 
nus,  N.  1 2. 

Gnatho,  the  mad  Doctor’s 
Letter  to  the  Guardiant 
N.  11. 

God,  his  Exigence,  Wif- 
dom  and  Omnipotence 
demonflrated,  N.  69.  Re¬ 
flexions  on  his  Nature 
and  Attributes,  74. 

Good  -  Friday,  Reflexions 
Preparatory  to  the  Day, 
N.  20. 

Good-will  and  Charity  re¬ 
commended,  79. 

Gofpels,  the  Excellence  of 
them,  21. 

Greek,  two  Sorts,  N.  78. 

Griffins,  aTreatife  of,  N.  60. 

Guardian,  the  Qualificati¬ 
ons  for  one,  N.  1.  the 
Defign  of  this  Paper,  ib. 
His  Letter  to  Sir  Harry. 
Lixard  about  Marriage, 
68. 

H. 

HAmlet,  the  Prologue  in 
it  as  fpoken  by  Mr. 
William  Peer,  N.  82. 
Happinefs,  various  Notions 
of  it,  N.  31.  with  Re- 
fpect  to  Marriage,  ibid. 
in  what  it  confifts,  ibid. 
Hawthorn  ( Nic .)  his  Whim- 
fical  Letter  about  Publick 
Spirit,  N.  58. 

Hearty  (  Sir  William )  why 
he  was  not  a  fine  Gen¬ 
tleman,  N.  34. 

Henry 
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Henry  VII.  (  Lord  Vent- 
lam's  Hiftory  of)  Criti- 
cifms  on  it,  N.  25. 

Hilar  ia,  her  Madnefs  and 
Cure,  N  il. 

Hiftory,  Rules  for  Writing 
it,  N.  25. 

Holinefs,  the  Beauty  of  it, 
N.21. 

Horfes,  how  manag’d  by 
Sir  Harry  Lizard,  N.  6. 

Ho<iv-d ye-call  ( Su/an )  her 
Petition  to  the  Guardian, 
N.64. 

Humour,  Pleafant,  Miftakes 
concerning  it,  N.  42. 

Hunting,  a  Remain  of  Go- 
thick  Barbarity,  N.61. 
I. 

Am  that  1  am,  Reflexi¬ 
ons  on  that  Saying,  N. 
74- 

Janglings,  Matrimonial,  N. 

73- 

Jealoufy,  its  fatal  Effedls, 
N.  37. 

Jefts  for  a  Death-Bed,  by 
whom  publifh’d,  N.  27. 

Jefus  Chrijl,  his  Converfa- 
tion  with  two  Difciples 
after  his  Crucifixion,  N. 
21. 

Jill- flirts,  the  occafion  of 
our  i'l  Breed  of  Men, 
N.  26. 

Ingratitude  (  Man’s )  to 
Beafts,  N.  61 . 

Intrigue  between  a  wild 
young  Gentleman  and  a. 
Jilt,  N.  14. 

. 'Jofeph ,  the  Story  of  his 
Chaftity,  N.  43. 

Ironjide  ( Nejlor,  Efq; )  his 


Birth  andEducaticn,N.z. 
Italian  Comedians  driven 
from  Paris  for  offending 
Madam Maintenon,  N.48. 

K. 

Ingflar.d  Hofpitalcrs, 
Objects  of  Charity, 
N.  17. 

Kneeling  Adorations  paid 
by  an  Authorel's  to  a 
young  Nobleman,  N.  4. 

L. 

LAdies,  all  Women  fuch, 
N.  2.6. 

Land  Intereft  and  Trade 
fupport  each  other. N. 76. 
Laugh  and  be  fat,  the  Ef¬ 
fects  of  reading  a  Col- 
ledlion  of  Sonnets  fo  cal¬ 
led,  N.  39. 

Laughers,  the  feveral  Cha¬ 
racters  of  them,  N.  29. 
Laughter,  the  Chorus  of 
Converfation,  N.  29. 
Letter  to  Sir  Francis  IVal- 
Jingham,  from'  Sir  Fho- 
mas  Smith,  about  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Marrying  the 
French  King’s  Brother, 
N.  7.  About  Free  think¬ 
ers  to  the  Guardian ,  9. 
From  an  Oxford  Beau, 
10.  From  Gnatho  the 
Mad-Dodtor,  1 1 .  From 
F.  S.  about  two  wild 
Youths,  13.  From  the 
fame,  ibid.  The  Guardi¬ 
an  s  Letter  to  Sir  Harry 
Lizard,  recommending  a 
Wife  to  him,  26.  From 
TJly/fes  Cofmopsliia  to  the 
Guardian,  35,  39.  To 
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the  Guardian  in  favour 
of  Punning,  36.  From 
WAl.Bareface,  38.  About 
the  Examiner  %  grofly 
affronting  Lady  Ch—tte, 
41.  From  the  Sparkler 
about  the  Characters  of 
Lucia  and  Marcia,  in  Ca¬ 
to,  43.  About  the  Old 
Men  oiGrays-lnn-Walks, 
44-  From  R.  B.  about 
his  Journey  to  {the  Coun¬ 
try  ;  His  Entertainment 
and  Pleafures,  50.  About 
David's  Lamentation  for 
Jonathan,  51.  From  Mr. 
Steele,  about  the  Ex¬ 
aminer,  53.  About  the 
Error  of  Parents  in  mar- 
tymg  their  Children,  57. 
hiom  an  Author,  Nick. 
)  avtbom,  and  a  gay 
La  y,  on  Publick  Spirit, 
5  >.  From  Will.  Lizard 
in  Praife  of  Cato.  59. 
From  Sir  Harry  Lizard, 
about  Marriage,  68.  Of 
the  Archbilhop  of  Cam- 
bray's  Book  of  the  Exif- 
tence,Wifdom  and  Omni¬ 
potence  of  God,  69. 

Libertine,  ( Athenian )  his 
Moral  Soliloquy,  N.  81. 
Englijh,  his  Prayer,  ibid. 

Licenciado,  a  Spanijh  Go¬ 
vernor,  his  Infolence  and 
Severity,  N.  8. 

Liberty  afferted  by  Mr. 
Steele,  N.  33. 

Life,  its  feveral  Stages  have 
feveral  Pleafures,  N.  62. 


Lilly  ( Charles J  Perfumer, 
his  Petition,  N.  64. 

Lions,  London  infelied  with 
them,  N.  71.  Spies  fa 
called,  defcribed,  ibid. 

Lizard,  (Sir  Ambrofe )  choo- 
fes  Nejior  Ironjide  Guar¬ 
dian  to  his  Son  and  Fa¬ 
mily,  N.  2.  Sir  Marrna- 
dufo  his  Fortune  and  Fa¬ 
mily,  2,  5.  Lady,  her 
Character,  2,  5.  The 
different  Characters  of 
Mrs.  Jane,  Mrs.  Anna- 
bella,  Mrs.  Cornelia,  Mrs. 
Betty,  Mrs.  Mary,  5. 
Sir  Harry,  his  Character, 
6.  The  different  Cha¬ 
racters  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
Mr.  William,  and  Mr. 
John,  13. 

Lock  Hofpitallers  ObjeCts 
of  Charity,  N.  17.  An 
Oblation  from  a  Cham¬ 
ber-maid,  N.  26. 

Longbottom  ( John )  Barber, 
his  Petition,  N.  64. 

Love,  the  Advantages  of  it 
to  both  Sexes,  N.  7. 

Lucan,  aTranflation  of  his 
Verfes  on  the  Druids 
DoCtrine  of  the  Tranf- 
migration  ofSouls,N.i8. 

Lucas,  ( Dr. )  his  Practical 
Chriftianity  recommend¬ 
ed,  N.  63. 

Luke,  (St.)  the  24th  Chap¬ 
ter,  its  Contents,  N.  21. 
M. 

AD  DoCtor,  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  one,  and 
his  Medicines,  N.  n- 

Maid’s 


Maid’s  Tragedy,  what  Wal¬ 
ler  faid  of  it,  N.  37. 

Maintenon  (Madam  de )  her 
Birth,  Education,  For¬ 
tune  and  Character, 
N.  46,  47,  48.  Her  Pow¬ 
er  over  the  French  King, 
48,  49.  Is  his  Wife,  ibid. 

"Marlborough  (Duke  of)  and 
K.  Wm.  infulted  by  the 
Examiner.  N.  80. 

Matrimony,  the  Arts  of  Pa¬ 
rents  in  it,  N.  57,  73. 

Mechanicks, their  Ufe,  N.  1. 

Meeknefs,  fomething  fub- 
lime  in  it,  N.  20. 

Melancholy,  .Pills  to  purge 
it,  N.  67. 

Metamorphofes  of  feveral 
forts  of  Men  into  Ani¬ 
mals,  N.  56. 

Mind,  the  Strength  of  it 
true  Happinefs,  N.  31. 

Mifers,  Obfervations  on 
them,  N  77. 

Moderate  Man,  an  Ode  of 
Mr.  D'Urfey  s  fo  call’d, 
N.  67. 

Modefty  in  Converfation, 
the  Beauty  and  Ufe  of  it, 
N.  24. 

Moliere's  Obfervation  of 
making  a  Dinner,  N.  78. 

Monte/pan  (Madam  de )  her 
Recommendation  of  Ma¬ 
dam  Maintenon  to  the 
French  King,  N.  47. 

Morning  Prayers,  Refort  to 
’em  recommended,  N.65. 

N. 

Atural  Pleafures,  what 
they  are,  N.  49. 

Norwood  (John)  Periwig- 


maker,  hisPetition,  N.64.' 

Nottingham,  (Earl  of)  his 
Charatter,  N.41.  Infult¬ 
ed  by  the  Examiner ,  ibid. 

O. 

Ger  (Sir  Wm.)  his  way 
of  Courtlhip,  N.  5. 

Old  Men  of  Grays-Inn « 
Walks,  their  Manners, 
N.  44. 

Operators  (Cephalick)  their 
Petition,  N.  64. 

Othello  (Tragedy  of)  its 
Beauties  and  Defeats, 
N-  37- 

Ovid,  a  Quotation  out  of 
him  concerning  Huma¬ 
nity  to  Animals,  N.  61. 

P. 

Ando  If  (Sir  Harry )  his 
way  of  Courtlhip,  N.  5. 
His  Talent  of  Story-tel¬ 
ling,  42. 

Parents,  their  Errors  in  the 
Marriage  of  their  Chil¬ 
dren,  N.  57. 

Pafor  Fido  compar’d  with 
Amin t a,  N.  28. 

Palloral  Period  of  the 
World,  its  Felicities, 
N.  22. 

Paltorals  (Englijh)  N.  30, 
4°. 

Patterns  to  be  imitated  ia 
Studies  j  the  Danger  and 
Difficulty  of  them,  N.  12. 

Peace  proclaim’d,  and  Pray¬ 
ers  on  that  Occafion,N.8o. 

Peer[ Mr  William)  the  Ac¬ 
tor,  his  Charadfer,  N.  82. 
Breaks  his  Heart  for 
growing  Fat,  ibid. 

Philan - 


P hilanthropos ,  his  Letter 
about  Good  will  and  Cha¬ 
rity,  N.  79. 

Philips  (Mr.)  nis  Excellence 
in  Paftoral  Poetry,  N .  30, 

32r40. 

Pidgeon  ( Bat  )  his  Petition, 
N.  64. 

Pindar  and  D'Urfey  compa¬ 
red,  N.  67. 

Plata's  Opinion  of  a  future 
State,  N  27. 

Pleafure  (Man  of)  in  what 
M  ferable.  N.  35. 
Plotting  Sijiers  Honour’d  by 
King  Charles ,  N.  82. 
Plutarch,  his  Good-Nature, 
N.  61. 

Poem  on  Sacred  Poetry, 

N.  51. 

Poetry;  different  Rules  for 
the  different  Kinds  of  it, 
N.  n . 

— Paftoral,  the  Qualities 
of  it,  N.  22.  Its  Riie,  i'o. 
True  Character,  23.  In¬ 
stances  of  its  Beauty  out 
of  Pirgil  and  Theocritus, 
ibid.  Farther  Criticifms 
Upon  it,  28.  Sannazarius 
and  the  French  condem¬ 
ned,  ibid.  I  he  Cnarac- 
ter  oftheEngli/h  Paitorai, 
N.  30  Rules  for  it,  ibid. 
Explain’d  by  an  Allegory, 
32.  Of  Divine  Inuituuon 
and  Ule,  N.  51. 

Pope,  (Mr. )  his  excellent 
Prologue  to  Cato ,  N  33. 
Character  of  his  Paito- 
rals,  40.  Comparifon  be¬ 
tween  his  Pafforals,  and 
Mr.  Philips's,  ibid , 


Popper  [Ned]  theStory-  teller, 
hi;  Excellence  in  it,N.  42. 

Pounce  ( Bvghj  his  Petition 
to  the  Guardian,  N.  64. 

Prayer  (Common)  its  Ex¬ 
cellence,  N.  65. 

Prayer  of  Henry  IV.  before 
a  Eattle,  N.  19. 

Precautions  (Mr.  Ironjide' s) 
N.  6,  9,  13,  14.  Againft 
Whoring,  17.  Againft 
Covetoufnefs,  19.  For 
Ccnverlation,  24.  As  to- 
the  Character  of  a  fine 


Gentleman,  34,  38.  For 
good  Husbandry  and 
Neatnefs,  49.  Matrimo¬ 
nial  one,  73 . 

Prejudice  tie.crib’d,  N.  39. 

Pretty  Gentleman  deferib’d, 
n!  38. 

Prior  (Mr.)  Verfes  of  his, 
N.  54- 

Property-Man,  his  Office 
ac  the  Play  houle,  N.  82. 

Proverbs,  intolerable,  N.  24. 

PJalm  cxxxvii,  translated 
by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  tak¬ 
en  from  a  MS  N  1 8. 

Pubiick  Spirit  deicrib’d  in 
Cato  N.33  Humorous 
Miliakes  in  it,  N.  58. 

Punning,  an  Apology  for 
it,  N.  36. 

Q, 


Q! 


U  ER  IES  about  the 
Conduct  of  Parents 
and  Children  towards 
Matrimony,. N.  57. 


R 


RACE  Horfes,  the  In¬ 
humanity  of  them, 
N.6.  Rake 
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Hake  in  Love,  not  fo  bad  as 
the  Galant  Man,  N.  17. 
Raphael's,  Picture  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  appearing  to  his 
Difciples,  its  Beauties, 
N.  21. 

Reading,  how  abus’d.N.  63. 
Recipe  for  making  an  Epic 
Poem,  N.  78. 

Religion,  how  it  improves 
the  Mind,  N.  70.  Inqui¬ 
ries  into  it  urg’d,  N.  75. 
Renown  (Women  of)  In- 
llances  of  them,  N.  46. 
Reproach,  the  Danger  ofit, 
N.  56. 

Reproof,  its  Ufe,  N.  56. 
Revenge,  the  Wickednefs 
of  it,  N.  20. 

Ringwood [Efau]  hisPetition 
to  the  Guardian,  N.  64. 
S. 

ANNAZ  AR  /US’s  Pafto’ 
rals  condemn’d,  N.  28. 
Scandal  reprov’d, N.  66,  72. 
Seaton,  the  Story  of  his 
Marriage  with  Madam 
Maintenon,  N.  47. 
Schools,  the  Pleafure  and 
Profit  of  them,  N.  62. 
Scriptures,  the  Reading 
them  makes  the  Way  to 
Eternity  pleafant,  N.  20. 
The  Belief  of  them  con- 
fider’d,  75. 

Shake/pear  s  Reflexions  on 
Happinefs  and  Mifery.out 
of  his  Richard  II,  N.  54. 
Shepherd,  the  true  Charac¬ 
ter  of  one,  N.  23. 

Smooth  (  Arthur)  his  Letter 
to  the  Guardian,  N.  73. 
Sneezing.aTreatife  of,N,6o. 


Snuff,  Philolbphical,  the  Ufe 
ofit,  N.  35. 

Socrates,  his  Remark  on 
Phiiofophy,  N.  70 
Soldier  mov’d  at  the  Diftrefs 
in  Anna  Rullen,  N.  19. 
Soldiers,  Christian  Vigi¬ 
lance  recommended  to 
them,  N.  18. 

Somerfetjhire  Ballad,  N.  40. 
Song,  by  a  Lady,  who  lov’d 
an  ugly  Man,  N .  16.  A 
Ihort  Criticifm  on  Song 
Writing,  ibid. 

Sparkler,  her  Letter  about 
the  Charadters  of  Lucia 
andMarcia  in  Cato, N.43. 
Spondee(  George, Efq;)  thePo- 
et,how  he  run  mad,  N.  1 1 . 
Spies,  the  Ufe  Secretary 
Walfingham  made  of ’em, 
N.  71. 

Steele  (Mr.)  his  Letter  to  the 
Guardian  about  the  Exa¬ 
miner,  N.  53.  Ano¬ 
ther  Letter,  63.' 
Story-telling,  Rules  for  it, 
N.  24, 42.  Vices  in  it,  66. 
Sidney  (Sir  Philip)  a  Pfalm 
tranflated  by  him,  a  MS. 
N.  18. 

T. 

ATLE  RS  vindicated 
from  Scandal  by  Mr. 
Steele,  N.  53. 

Terra-filius  at  Oxford,  Re¬ 
flexions  on  him,  N.  72. 
Terror  (Andrew )  the  Mo¬ 
hock,  a  Cure  wrought  up¬ 
on  him,  N.  n . 
Theocritus  Idylls  compared 
with  Virgil's  Eclogues, 
N.  28.  Til- 


Tillotfen  (Dr.)  concerning 
the  Danger  of  all  known 
Sin,  N.  21. 

Trade,  Country  Gentlemen 
fhould  know  its  Value, 
N.6.  Itslntereft  thefame 
with  that  of  Land,  76. 

Turks ,  their  Humanity  to 
Animals,  N.  61. 

V. 

ANITYofMankind 
to  make  themfelves 
known,  N.  1 . 

Verfes  out  of  a  MS.  Poem 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
N.  it.  Of  Mr.  Priors, 
54.  Out  of  Mr.  Drydett  s 
"Juvenal,  ibid.  ' 

Verxlam  (Lord)  his  Hillory 
of  Henry  VII.  A  Critick 
upon  it,  N.  25. 

Vices,  the  Great  Ones  ;  a 
good  Obfervation  con¬ 
cerning  them,  N.  19.  Of 
the  Ladies  not  to  be  tax¬ 
ed,  26. 

Vigilance,  (Chriftian)  Ad¬ 
monitions  to  it,  N.  1 8. 

Virgil's  Eclogues  compared 
with  Theocritus  s  Idylls, 
N.  28. 

Virtue  not  fufficient  of  it 
felf  to  make  one  happy, 
N.  31. 

Virtues  (Chriftian)  recom¬ 
mended,  N.  20,  55.  Mil- 
reprefented  by  the  Free¬ 
thinkers,  55. 

UlyJJes  Cofmopolita,  his  Let¬ 
ter  to  the  Guardian  about 
Defcartes' s  Difcovery  of 


the  Pineal  Gland  in  the 
Brain,  N.35  .  About  the 
Free-thinkers.  39. 

YV. 

ALSINGHAM  (Sir 
Francis )  a  Letter  to 
him  from  Sir  Tbomas- 
Smith  about  the  French 
King’s  Brother  marrying 
Queen  Elifabelb,  N.  7. 
His  Lions,  yi. 

Ward  (Mr.  John)  of  Chefi- 
er,  his  Vanity,  N.  1 . 

Wealth,  its  In:o;ence  with 
Refpedl  to  Women, N. 45, 

William  (King)  his  Saying 
of  the  French  King  and 
Madam  Maintenon,  N.48. 

Whoring,  Precautions  a- 
gainft  it,  N.  17.  a  Story 
of  a  Gentleman  reclaim¬ 
ed  from  it,  ibid. 

Wife,  think  with  them,  talk 
with  the  Vulgar,  N.  24. 

Women  of  Quality  married 
too  Young,  N.  5.  The 
Vanity  of  the  Compli¬ 
ments  paid  them  by  Fops, 
26.  Their  Vices  not  to 
be  tax’d,  ibid,  of  Re¬ 
nown,  46. 

Worfhip  (Publick)  Indecen¬ 
cies  committed  at  it, 
N.  65. 

Y. 

ORKSHIRE  Gentle¬ 
man,  his  Diet,  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  N.  34. 

Z. 

f~7  E  A  L,  the  Ufe  Politi- 

dLu  cia ns  make  otic,  £L8o. 
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